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BY  STEPHEN  BOURNE. 


.  “ - a  question  which  has  given  rise  to  great  discussion  of  late,  and 

which  by  some  has  been  considered  a  most  serious  matter  to  our  commercial 
position  :  I  mean  the  great  and  growing  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  this  country.  I  think  the  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Bourne, 
a  valued  member  of  our  Society,  for  having  first  called  attention  to  this 

phenomenon  in  a  paper  which  he  read  last  year . Though  I  do  not 

share  in  the  gloomy  conclusions  which  Mr.  Bourne  draws  from  these  figures, 
vet  I  think  they  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  and  require  an  explana¬ 
tion.” — Speech  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  as  President  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
25th  June ,  1878. 
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RIGHT  HON.  EARL  GRANVILLE,  K.G., 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


My  Lord, 

Having  at  an  unusually  early  age  become  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  progress  of  political  life  during  the  stormy 
period  which  succeeded  the  Relief  Act  of  1829  and  pie- 
ceded  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  I  have  never  wavered  in 
attachment  to  those  great  principles  which  later  on  dic¬ 
tated  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  (where 
I  resided  during  the  transition  period)  in  1834  and  the 
removal  of  Restrictions  on  Trade  in  1845. 

Having  also  in  my  boyhood  been  honoured  by  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  then  Lords  Holland,  Brougham,  and  John  Russell, 

O  , 

and  received  my  first  appointment  in  the  public  service  at 
the  hands  of  Lord  Melbourne,  I  learned  to  venerate  the 
champions  of  that  liberal  legislation  which  raised  our 
country  to  its  proud  position  of  prosperity  at  home  and 
honour  abroad. 

In  your  Lordship  I  now  recognize  the  connecting  link 
between  the  policy  of  those  days  and  the  more  recent  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  present  times,— the  able  representative  of 
British  interests  at  the  Court  of  our  nearest  neighbour  for  a 
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considerable  portion  of  the  interval  between  the  two  periods, 
— and  the  enlightened  administrator  of  our  Foreign  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  present  moment. 

Permit  me,  then,  although  personally  unknown  to  your 
Lordship,  to  thankfully  accept  your  permission  to  dedicate 
to  you  this  volume,  the  result  of  many  years  of  thought  and 
labour  spent  in  the  public  service,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  received  with  favour  as  a  slight  contribution  to  the 

knowledge  of  the  trading  position  in  which  the  Empire 
stands. 

With  much  respect, 

k  our  obedient  Servant, 

Stephen  Bohkne. 


London,  16^  October ,  1880. 
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INTRODUCTORY. — THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

IN  TRADE. 


JF  it  savour  somewhat  of  presumption  thus  to  place  before 
the  public  a  series  of  papers  which  with  a  few  exceptions 
have  already  appeared  in  the  published  Proceedings  of 
various  Societies,  the  apology  to  be  offered  is  that  in  the 
opinion  of  friends,  the  accuracy  of  whose  judgment  it  would 
be  still  more  presumptuous  to  dispute,  their  appearance  is 
justified  by  the  importance  of  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat.  These  friends  know  that  the  information  they  con¬ 
tain  has  been  honestly  and  laboriously  collected,  and  though 
the  conclusions  which  the  figures  are  employed  to  support 
may  not  altogether  meet  with  unchallenged  acceptance,  they 
think  the  facts  are  yet  worthy  of  attention  as  evidence  to¬ 
wards  the  working  out  of  problems  of  the  highest  interest. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  rewrite  the  whole  of  the  papers, 
bringing  down  the  figures  compiled  for  the  earlier  to  the  date 
of  the  later  ones,  and  eliminating  from  each  whatever  had 
been  introduced  into  the  others;  so  reducing  the  bulk  of  the 
volume,  and  giving  greater  completeness  to  the  whole.  It  was, 
however,  found  that  to  do  this  would  involve  the  preparation 
of  a  mass  of  new  figures  which  would  not  have  altered  the 
reasoning  of  which  they  were  the  basis,  involving  great 
labour  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  though  in  a  few  instances  the  repetition  of  figures 
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and  the  restating  of  results  may  be  found  in  some  degree 
wearisome,  yet  as  illustrating  different  branches  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  and  leading  up  to  conclusions  which  harmonize  and 
support  each  other,  the  iteration  is  valuable  for  strengthening 
the  opinions  arrived  at  through  different  channels  on  kindred, 
yet  not  identical  topics,  all  converging  to  the  same  end. 
The  papers,  therefore,  excepting  that  in  some  few  instances 
later  figures  have  been  added  to  some  of  the  tables,  and 
here  and  there  a  verbal  alteration  has  been  made,  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  state  as  they  first  appeared.  They  are 
also  ranged  in  chronological  order  rather  than  with  reference 
to  their  subject-matter;  so  that  wherever  similar  points 
are  touched,  the  later  paper  gives  contact  with  the  latest 
facts.  It  is  hoped  that  in  their  collected  form  these  essays 
may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  those  statesmen,  political 
economists,  and  leaders  in  philanthropic  movements  to 
whom  the  present  trading  and  social  relations  of  the  country, 
whether  home  or  foreign,  must  at  this  time  be  a  source  of 
the  deepest  interest  as  well  as  keenest  anxiety. 

The  mention  of  one  other  reason  for  publication  may 
perhaps  be  pardoned.  It  has  been  a  source  of  much  solace 
to  the  writer  during  the  many  weary  years  through  which 
he  has  been  officially  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  trade 
statistics,  to  trace  the  information  they  afford  backwards  to 
its  sources,  and  onwards  to  its  bearings  upon  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  community :  thus,  by  utilizing  the  labour 
bestowed — beyond  the  mere  results  shown  in  the  published 
trade  accounts — relieving  the  tedium  of  perpetually  deal¬ 
ing  with  dry  and  uninteresting  details.  With  this  object  he 
has  ever  sought  to  improve  and  simplify  the  methods  for  pro¬ 
curing,  recording,  and  compiling  the  various  accounts ;  and 
had  some  share  in  bringing  about  the  extensive  changes  of 
system  in  1870  which  form  the  subject  of  the  first  of  the 
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following  papers.  Since  then,  finding  himself— whether 
from  the  accidents  of  official  life,  the  results  of  political 
changes,  or  as  the  penalty  of  too  great  pertinacity  in  pur¬ 
suing  those  plans  of  statistical  reform  which  then  received 
the  highest  sanction  and  have  since  obtained  the  highest 
praise — in  a  great  measure  shut  out  from  the  honour  and 
responsibility  of  carrying  them  into  practice  ;  it  has  been 
to  him  no  less  a  labour  of  love  than  of  presumed  duty  to 
give  the  country  which  has  paid  for  his  services  the 
benefit  of  such  light,  the  result  of  long  training  and  close 
observation,  as  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  throw  upon 
the  various  subjects  with  which  the  trade  returns  are  so 
intimately  connected.  It  must,  however,  be  understood 
that,  whatever  the  shape  in  which  the  figures  are  condensed 
or  reproduced,  they  rest  upon  official  sanction  only  in  so  far 
as  they  emanate  from  the  recognized  official  authority,  and 
that  the  author  is  solely  responsible  for  the  forms  in  which 
they  are  presented  in  the  following  pages,  as  well  as  for  the 
opinions  expressed  or  the  deductions  which  to  him  they 
appear  to  sustain.  With  these  explanations  and  in  this 
spirit  he  desires  to  offer  a  few  preliminary  observations  on 
the  momentous  trading  crisis  through  which  the  country  has 
been  passing  of  late  years,  the  end  of  which  has  certainly 
not  yet  arrived. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  following  pages  may  be 
ranged  under  three  heads :  the  progress  of  our  Trade,  the 
increase  of  our  Population,  and  the  supplies  of  Food  which 
our  commerce  procures  for  our  people  to  consume.  The 
sequence  in  which  they  stand  in  the  title-page  of  the 
volume  indicates  the  order  in  which  they  claim  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  retrospect  of  the  early  history  of  our  foreign  trade  will 
show  that  it  arose  from  the  same  cause  which  induced 
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Solomon  to  send  ships  to  Ophir  for  gold  and  to  bring  home 
from  thence  the  “  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Our 
ancestors  desired  to  possess  some  of  the  treasures  which 
travellers  had  discovered  other  lands  to  contain,  and  to 
consume  the  luxuries  which  their  own  soil  and  climate  failed 
to  bring  forth.  But  very  early  the  enterprise  which  took 
our  discoverers  abroad  induced  them  to  settle  in  the  new¬ 
found  countries,  and  by  degrees  to  establish  trading  posts 
and  colonies  to  an  extent  which  no  other  nation  has  at¬ 
tempted,  first,  for  the  collection  and  transport  of  the  articles 
produced  by  the  natives,  and  then  for  themselves  to  culti¬ 
vate  or  manufacture  the  goods  they  found  to  be  in  demand 
at  home.  This  required  supplies  for  their  maintenance, 
materials  for  their  fisheries,  farms,  and  factories,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  from  home,  and  thus,  in  addition  to 
the  sending  out  of  goods  in  payment  for  those  we  received 
from  thence,  there  was  a  growing  export  of  those  things 
which  formed  the  capital  worked  by  the  settlers,  but  mostly 
owned  at  home.  To  this,  in  process  of  time,  became  added 
goods  purchased  on  credit  or  paid  for  by  loans,  stocks,  and 
shares  furnished  by  capitalists  at  home.  There  was  thus 
a  continually  expanding  export  trade,  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  growers,  manufacturers,  and  traders  at  home. 
During  this  period  the  import  trade  had  likewise  been  pro¬ 
gressing,  and  was  maintained,  first,  by  the  demand  for 
articles  wherewith  to  repay  those  who  had  furnished  the 
foreign  supplies  for  our  own  use ;  then  in  the  return  of 
interest,  earnings,  and  profits  on  capital  and  labour  bestowed 
both  at  home  and  abroad  5  and,  finally,  for  goods  purchased 
by  this  country  with  the  proceeds  of  repayments  made  by 
others.  The  remarkable  development  of  this  trade  in  both 
directions  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
1854-74,  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  paper,  that  on 
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“  The  Progress  of  our  Foreign  Trade/5  read  in  1875  ;  its 
predecessor,  that  on  the  “Official  Trade  and  Navigation 
Statistics/5  having  given  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
returns  from  which  the  particulars  of  this  progress  were 
derived. 

It  was  then  that  the  phenomenon  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  in  the  quotation  on  the  title-page,  that  of 
the  “  Growing  preponderance  of  Imports  over  Exports/5 
was  brought  to  view  in  No.  III.  paper  of  1876  bearing  that 
title.  It  will  be  seen  however,  from  the  concluding  para- 
gi’aph  of  the  previous  paper  (p.  52),  and  still  more  from 
the  notes  on  p.  223  that  at  a  still  earlier  date  (1873)  the 
analysis  to  which  the  trade  returns  had  been  subjected,  led 
to  doubts  as  to  whether  the  rapid  rise  in  our  imports  was 
altogether  compatible  with  the  prosperity  of  trade,  when 
unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  expansion  in  that  of  our 
exports ;  and  from  this  arose  the  attempt  in  that  paper,  not 
so  much  to  give  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
after  its  reading  was  in  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre5s  opinion  still 
needed,  as  to  state  plainly  the  circumstances  of  our  trade,  in 
order  that  its  condition  might  be  properly  investigated.  This 
paper  was  the  precursor  of  many  others,  from  the  pens  of 
Mr.  Newmarch,  Mr.  Giffen,  Mr.  Mundella,  and  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  himself,  all  dealing  with  the  various  points  suggested 
to  account  for  this  remarkable  change  in  the  balance  of  our 
trade.  In  truth,  however,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  afforded.  In  one  quarter  it  was  thought  that  the 
difference  was  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  the 
values  given  were  subject  to  deduction  on  one  side,  and 
addition  on  the  other.  This  was  admitted  and  calculated 
for  in  the  paper  itself,  and  after  much  discussion  the  degree 
in  which  these  alterations  affect  the  results  is  not  a  point 
on  which  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion;  and  at  best  it 
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does  not  explain  the  rapid  transition  from  one  condition 
of  trade  to  the  other,  amounting  to  a  change  of  nearly 
£100,000,000  as  between  1872  and  1877.  Another  opinion 
was,  that  the  difference  was  due  to  the  large  profits  on  our 
trade,  and  the  greatness  of  our  income  realized  abroad  and 
remitted  home;  but  there  was  no  apparent  reason  why 
these  sources  should  have  so  suddenly  augmented,  or  the 
receipts  from  them  have  coincided  with  the  setting  in  of  a 
period  of  depression.  It  was  then  argued  that  the  rapidity 
of  our  accumulations  at  home  forbad  the  supposition  that 
our  importations  were  excessive.  Subsequent  experience, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  appraisement  of  our  national 
property  was  set  too  high,  and  a  fresh  valuation  would  now 
considerably  lower  the  estimate.  Again,  the  condition  of 
manufactures  abroad  was  thought  to  be  such  as  to  dispel 
any  fears  that  our  manufacturing  supremacy  was  in  danger; 
notwithstanding  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  progress  in 
this  direction  at  home  has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  its  rapid 
strides  abroad.  Another  idea  put  forth  was,  that  those  to 
whom  we  had  lent  money  in  our  colonies  and  other  places 
were  paying  off  their  debts  ;  but  the  figures  proved  that  if 
this  were  so,  payment  was  being  made  in  articles  of  food, 
the  consumption  of  which  would  not  only  cancel  the  debts 
but  destroy  the  wealth  they  represented.  A  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  satisfactory  solution  may  be  found  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  discrediting  of  foreign  loans  which  took 
place  at  this  period  had  restricted  sales  for  export.  This, 
however,  would  show  that  in  the  measure  that  former  ex¬ 
ports  had  resulted  from  the  expenditure  of  these  loans  in 
this  country,  the  manufacturing  interests  had  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  investing  members  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  diminution  of  these  transactions  was  beneficial. 
Yet  it  in  no  wise  accounted  for  the  vast  increase  of  the 
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imports  which,  but  for  our  necessities,  ought  to  have  les¬ 
sened  with  our  diminished  power  to  effect  exchanges  of  our 
own  produce.  Nor  does  the  supposition  that  we  were 
ceasing  our  investments  abroad  at  all  support  the  argument 
that  our  continued  increase  in  imports  was  advantageous. 
It  simply  shows  that  we  were  sending  forth  our  money  to 
purchase  perishable  commodities  for  consumption  instead 
of  for  profitable  investment.  Neither  of  these  views  ex¬ 
plains  how  we  could  fail  to  become  poorer  by  buying  more 
than  we  were  selling.  No.  VIII.,  on  “  Excess  of  Im¬ 
ports/'  written  though  not  published  early  in  1878,  and 
No.  IX.,  on  the  “Relation  between  Imports  and  Exports,” 
late  in  the  same  year,  are  both  of  them  efforts  to  discover 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
the  principles  which  should  guide  to  a  right  judgment  re¬ 
garding  them.  The  two  Papers  XI.  and  XV.  carry  on  the 
facts  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding,  by  analyzing 
the  figures  for  the  worst  year  of  the  depression,  and  show¬ 
ing  the  “  Decay  of  our  Exports '  in  1879,  and  those  which 
manifest  a  partial  “  Revival  in  Trade'  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  last  paper  to  be  mentioned  in  this  section  is  No.  X., 
“  On  the  Silver  Question,"  in  which,  besides  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  production  and  prices  of  the  precious 
metals,  it  was  maintained  that  there  had  been  neither  such 
an  appreciation  of  gold  as  to  account  for  the  depreciation 
of  silver,  nor  such  a  scarcity  of  the  superior  metal  as  would 
either  considerably  enhance  its  value  or  impede  trade 
transactions.  The  soundness  of  these  opinions  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  shown  in  the  subsequent  rise  in  prices,  and  the 
absence  of  the  anticipated  drain  of  gold  for  the  expansion 
of  the  circulation  in  other  places.  When  that  dram  does 
take  place  it  will  ocqur,  not  because  gqld  is  wanted  for  use  m 
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America  or  elsewhere,  but  because  other  means  of  settling 
balances  have  become  exhausted. 

On  all  these  points  there  is  room  for  much  divergence  of 
opinion,  but  the  facts  remain  unaltered :  that  this  prepon¬ 
derance  of  imports  still  exists,  that  though  for  the  few 
intervening  years  the  balance  was  reduced,  it  never  before 
reached  so  high  as  it  has  done  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  as  shown  by  the  most  recent  returns — those  issued 
whilst  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press — its 
dimensions  are  still  increasing. 

Neither  is  there  any  room  for  questioning — whatever  may 
be  inferred  from  it  as  to  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  trade 
or  manufactures — that  the  cause  of  this  continuous  balance 
exists  in  “  The  Increasing  Dependence  upon  Foreign  Sup¬ 
plies  for  Food,”  the  details  of  which  are  put  forward  in 
Paper  No.  IV.,  compiled  early  in  1877.  Whilst  manifesting 
that  these  had  been  trebled  since  1857,  it  yet  fails  to  show 
the  still  higher  totals  which  have  since  been  reached.  In 
a  subsequent  paper,  No.  V.,  on  “the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  our  Food  Supplies,  and  the  sources  from  whence  they 
are  derived,”  information  will  be  found  which  may  serve  as 
material  for  guiding  to  some  conclusions  as  to  the  bearing 
of  these  facts  on  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Other  papers 
contain  figures  also  which  may  aid  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  second  division  under  which  a  portion  of  these  papers 
may  be  classed  is  that  which  relates  to  Population.  Just  as 
our  trade  in  its  origin  and  growth  has  widely  differed  from 
that  of  other  nations,  so  have  there  been  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
progressed  to  their  present  numbers  and  social  positions. 
In  China  and  Indiawe  have  examples  of  nations  existing  for 
ages  in  much  the  same  condition,  cultivating  the  land  as 
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tlieir  forefathers  had  done,  trading  more  between  themselves 
than  with  foreigners,  but  constrained  by  the  pressure  of  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  to  seek  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
countries — principally  with  England — and  thus  sharing  in 
the  benefits  of  Western  civilization,  enabling  them  to  ex¬ 
change  the  products  of  their  industry  in  the  shape  of  raw 
material  and  food  for  the  finished  articles  sent  from  our 
own  and  other  shores.  In  the  United  States  we  have  an 
example  of  a  different  kind :  a  comparatively  new  people, 
occupying  lands  of  great  richness  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
products,  increasing  with  great  rapidity,  by  natural  addi¬ 
tions,  consequent  upon  freedom  of  space  and  abundance  of 
food,  aided  by  the  attractive  influence  of  the  same  causes 
bringing  immigrants  from  the  older  countries ;  employing 
itself  mainly  in  agriculture,  and  so  obtaining  manufactured 
articles  from  abroad,  mainly  from  the  Mother  country, 
although  now  endeavouring  to  rival  her  in  both  manufacture  * 
and  trade.  The  same  may  be  said  with  a  great  degree  of 
truth  of  our  own  Australian  and  African  colonies,  who,  like 
the  United  States,  in  becoming  peopled  have  not  only  sus¬ 
tained  themselves  upon  the  food  resources  of  their  own 
lands,  but  have  been  able  to  produce  large  quantities  both 
of  this  and  of  raw  material  for  transport  to  the  old  world  • 
again  up  to  very  recent  times  chiefly  to  this  country.  The 
soil  has  created  the  population,  and  with  it  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Here,  however,  we  for  many  years  past,  though 
rapidly  adding  to  our  numbers,  have  ceased  to  grow  more 
of  food  or  clothing,  and  thus  are  yearly  becoming  more  de- 
pendent  upon  our  manufacturing  and  trading  operations 
for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  the  trade  which 
has  created  our  population,  and  that  in  three  ways  the 
natural  increase  which  it  fostered,  the  restraint  it  put  upon 
emigration,  and  the  immigration  of  those  who  found  better 
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employment  here  than  in  the  places  of  their  birth.  On  the 
maintenance  and  the  rapid  enlargement  of  that  trade  we 
depend  for  the  life  and  the  increase  of  our  people.  Hence 
the  depression  and  suffering  resulting  from  the  lessening  or 
decay  of  our  exports,  and  the  grave  anxiety  with  which  the 
present  state  of  affairs  must  be  regarded. 

In  Paper  Ho.  VI.,  “  On  the  Growth  of  Population,”  &c., 
18/7,  it  was  sought  to  be  shown  that  up  to  the  date 
when  that  paper  was  written  there  had  been  no  increase  out¬ 
stripping  the  means  of  subsistence  .produced  at  home  or 
procurable  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  our  manufactures. 
In  Ho.  XII.,  The  Social  Aspect  of  Trade  Depression  ”  as 
the  status  of  the  several  members  were  affected  by  it  was  set 
forth,  whilst  in  Ho.  XIII.  the  necessity  for  extended  colo¬ 
nization  as  a  consequence  of  that  depression  was  contended 
lor ;  and^  an  Ho.  XVI.,  on  the  “  Finance  of  Hational  In¬ 
surance,  ;  the  practicability  of  the  proposed  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  pauperism  was  investigated  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  view.  The  objections  to  which  this  scheme 
lies  open  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  as  well  as  for  social, 
moral,  and  even  religious  reasons,  are  numerous.  There 
was  not  space  for  dealing  with  these,  which  may  form  the 
subject  of  future  consideration  should  the  Hational  Club 
still  be  a  candidate  for  public  acceptance. 

Hie  third  subject  dealt  with  in  these  papers  is  that  of 
Food,  which  besides  having  the  two  already  alluded  to  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  it,  finds  a  place  or  places  in  almost  every 
one  of  them;  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  supplies  of  food 
forms  so  important  a  consideration  in  every  trade  question 
that  scarcely  any  can  be  separated  from  it.  To  our  trade 
we  owe  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  to  the  extent  of 
that  increase  we  owe  the  necessity  for  trading  in  food.  It 
is  thus  the  first,  the  last,  and  the  all-important  subject  on 
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which  hinges  the  continuance  or  advance  of  our  national 
prosperity,  for  herein  we  differ  from  almost  every  other 
nation,  and  it  is  the  end  and  aim  of  trade  to  remove  the 
existing  consequences  of  that  difference.  We  cannot  avoid 
supplementing  our  deficient  home  supplies  by  drawing  upon 
the  superfluous  growth  of  other  countries ;  we  must  neces¬ 
sarily  work  for  the  production  of  something  wherewith  to 
pay  for  those  supplies,  and  we  have  no  means  of  carrying  on 
the  exchange  but  through  the  medium  of  the  trading  rela¬ 
tions  we  establish  or  maintain  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Closely  connected  with  this  are  the  facts  spoken  of  in  papei 
No.  XIV.,  on  “  Drinking  and  Depression,”  which  deals  with 
the  waste  of  money  expended  on  alcohol,  and  the  degree 
in  which  this  affects  wages,  and  through  wages  the  enhanced 
cost  of  our  manufactures,  thus  heavily  weighting  our  com¬ 
merce  with  the  world.  Paper  No.  VII.,  though  relating 
solely  to  an  article  which  can  only  be  classed  with  food, 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  first  group,  that  of  trade,  since 
on  the  adoption  of  some  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  matter 
much  of  our  trade,  with  France  especially,  depends.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  if  we  would  dispense  with  the 
consumption  of  that  article  we  might  save  for  devotion  to 
other  uses  all  the  labour  expended  in  producing  the  goods 
we  have  to  sell  or  exchange  for  wine.  It  will  be  noticed 
how  closely  the  principles,  on  which  three  years  since  it  was 
suggested  that  legislation  should  be  based,  are  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  m  his  recent 
Budget,  but  withdrawn  to  await  an  agreement  with  the 
French  Government.  Paper  No.  XIII.,  on  Colonization, 
enters  more  fully  into  the  extent  of  our  home  supplies,  and 
from  their  proved  deficiency  points  to  the  necessity  for  many 
of  our  people  to  go  forth  and  become  food-producers  for 
themselves  and  for  those  who  remain  at  home,  in  some  or  all 
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of  the  magnificent  territories  which  form  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  needed  explanation,  then,  of  the  phenomenon  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  growing  expansion  of  our  imports  beyond  that 
of  our  exports  is  simply  this, — that  with  a  prosperous  state 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  the  mouths  we  have  to  feed,  and 
the  food  required  to  feed  them,  have  increased  beyond  the 
powers  of  our  own  soil  to  provide  for;  and  that  other 
nations  have  been  growing  in  intelligence,  wealth,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  power,  and  so  in  the  capacity  for  supplying  their 
own  wants,  without  increasing,  but  rather  decreasing,  their 
demands  upon  those  products  of  our  labour  by  which  our 
ability  to  purchase  food  from  them  is  largely  maintained.  Our 
necessities  have  been  multiplied  by  continuous  seasons  of 
diminished  produce  from  our  own  soil,  whilst  agricultural 
operations  have  been  progressively  advancing  abroad  ;  thus, 
concurrently  with  lessened  crops,  there  has  been  a  lower 
range  of  prices  to  remunerate  our  own  agriculturists,  and 
they  have  had  less  to  expend  with  the  manufacturers  for  the 
home  trade.  That  we  should  have  been  able  thus  long  to 
stem  these  adverse  currents  does,  indeed,  manifest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  our  resources,  and  the  accumulations  of  our  past 
prosperity  in  trade ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  indicate  that  we 
may  not  now  be  expending  more  than  our  income,  or  at 
least  ceasing  to  make  those  accumulations  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  wealth  and  given  us  the  commercial  stand¬ 
ing  which  we  still  retain.  Neither  does  it  forbid  the  sup¬ 
position  that  if  that  wealth  and  that  supremacy  in  trade 
and  manufacture  is  to  be  preserved,  we  must  retrace  our 
footsteps,  in  some  directions,  and  advance  with  greater 
boldness  and  rapidity  in  others. 

One  feature  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  appears  to 
have  been  lost  sight  of,  or  not,  at  least,  sufficiently  appre- 
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ciated — namely,  the  extent  to  which  the  wealth — not  only  the 
floating  hut  the  realized  capital  we  have — may  be  held  as 
bankers  rather  than  owners,  and  how  large  a  portion  of  our 
trade  we  carry  on  as  agents  rather  than  principals,  earning 
commissions  instead  of  realizing  profits.  It  may  be  that 
during  the  years  of  depression  through  which  we  have  been 
passing,  this  has  been  the  most  profitable  position  to  occupy, 
for  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  towards  in¬ 
creasing  the  rewards  of  the  distributor  rather  than  those 
of  the  producer.  All  the  experience  we  gain  from  an 
insight  into  the  methods  by  which  fortunes  have  been 
accumulated  by  individuals,  or  dividends  earned  for  share¬ 
holders  in  banks,  shows  that  boldness  in  speculation  by  the 
one,  and  the  almost  unlimited  expansion  of  credit  in  the 
other,  have  been  the  sources  of  success.  It  is  amazing  to 
see  how  vast  a  superstructure  credit  builds  upon  a  slender 
basis ;  how  little  of  actual  available  capital  serves  to  carry 
on  the  most  gigantic  undertakings.  It  is  thus  that  money 
held  simply  in  custody,  often  enables  its  holder  to  obtain 
and  expend  so  large  an  income.  It  may  be  that  thus  we 
have  been  enabled  to  tide  over  times  in  which  we  have 
certainly  been  spending  more  than  we  have  been  earning, 
and  fortunate  will  it  be  for  us  if  we  thus  sustain  our  com¬ 
mercial  pre-eminence,  until  we  can  take  the  new  departure 
to  use  a  nautical  phrase — which  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  the  voyage  must  be  pursued  renders  an  absolute 

-necessity. 

What  then  are  the  steps  we  must  retrace  ?  Clearly  those 
of  individual  and  national  extravagance,  of  deterioiation  m 
the  quality  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  honesty  of  our 
tracle__of  undue  exaltation  of  wealth,  and  dependence  upon 
skill  or  smartness  in  obtaining  the  larger  share  of  that  which 
already  exists,  rather  than  upon  industry  and  perseverance 
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in  creating  and  preserving,  not  money  alone,  but  all  that 
really  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  What,  too,  are  those 
in  which  we  must  advance  ?  As  individuals  we  must  attach 
more  value  to  honest  labour,  whether  of  the  hands  or  the 
brains,  employed  in  actual  production,  or  the  improved  use 
and  lessened  destruction  of  that  which  labour  has  already 
created ;  and  must  use  the  hours  reserved  from  laborious 
occupation  as  opportunities  for  real  recreation,  not  for  in¬ 
dulgence  in  enervating  pleasures  or  exhausting  pursuits. 
As  citizens  we  need  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  the  powers 
of  life,  by  sanitary  improvements  to  lessen  mortality,  by 
hygienic  measures  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  health  of 
the  populace,  and  by  police  regulations  to  repress,  so  far 
as  these  can  possibly  do,  all  interference  with  that  which 
wastes  time  or  substance.  As  producers  and  manufacturers 
we  need  to  study  and  practise  whatever  may  lessen  the  cost 
of  production  and  increase  the  power  of  labour;  to  culti¬ 
vate  those  branches  in  which  we  have  a  natural  or  sure 
superiority  over  other  nations,  and  cease  to  increase  those 
in  which  it  is  certain  that  other  countries  must  ultimately 
excel  ourselves.  As  traders  we  need  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
distribution,  to  discourage  costly  rivalry,  to  increase  facilities 
of  transport,  and  to  seek  out  new  openings  for  the  sale  of 
our  goods  and  the  bringing  home  new  articles  of  utility, 
whether  as  food  or  for  manufacture.  As  labourers  we  should 
cease  from  ruinous  strikes  and  all  interference  with  the 
devotion  of  time,  strength,  and  talent,  wherever  and  for  how¬ 
ever  long  they  may  be  profitably  employed.  As  capitalists 
we  must  cultivate  those  close  and  cordial  relations  with 
labour  through  which  alone  money  can  be  made  to  increase ; 
eschew  all  those  speculations  which  merely  seek  to  trans¬ 
fer  it  from  one  pocket  to  another,  and  even  risk  it  wher¬ 
ever  at  home  or  abroad  it  may  help  honest  labour  to  increase 
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production.  As  statesmen  we  must  economize  tlie  national 
resources,  and,  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  detection  of 
crime  or  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  the  spread  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  preservation  of  healthy  life,  remove  every  re¬ 
striction  upon  individual  liberty.  We  must  so  regulate  onr 
intercourse  with  other  nations  as  to  avoid  expenditure  in  war 
or  the  destruction  of  the  life  and  property  of  those  who  by 
peaceful  measures  might  be  made  our  customers  and  friends. 

As  disciples  and  teachers  of  Economic  science,  we  must  seek  f  j 
for  the  more  universal  diffusion  of  those  principles  of  action 
which  in  our  individual  case  or  national  experience  have 
been  prove^TTo  “encourage  labour  and  enhance  capital  in 
harmonious,,  union.  We  must  repudiate  any  attempt  to  T  ^ 
reverTto  the  policy  of  protection,  or  the  imposition  of  reci-^  ■v'  . 
procal  restrictions  upon  the  fullest  freedom  in  the  inter-  0  ^  ^ 

change  of  commodities,  in  the  utmost  confidence  that  what A  A 

ever °of  real  utility  is  best  produced  or  manufactured  ^ 

any  one  part  of  the  world,  it  is  the  best  that  every  country^  W  *  . 

.  I  _ J  Z  4-1,  «/\nrli’QC3f  mcniDP  V  '~C-  -  (a  / 


the  safety  of  the  revenue,  so  long  as  the  exigencies  ofp 
the  State  render  the  continuance  of  Customs  or  Excise 

duties  absolutely  indispensable. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that  all  these  are  truths  we 
known  and  generally  approved.  They  recommend  no 
specific  measures,  suggest  no  new  courses  of  action.  Is  it 
not  the  fact,  however,  that  in  these  days  we  are  m  danger 
of  forgetting  that  it  is  just  in  proportion  as  we  have  put 
them  into  practice  we  have  prospered  in  times  past,  and  that 
because  through  their  imperfect  recognition  on  the  one  si  e,  j 
and  their  undue  exaltation,  as  the  means  of  rectifying  every  ;  / 


should  obtain  at  the  lowest  cost  ami  in  uue  A,  j  j  ■  V 

We  must  seek  to  have  all  fiscal  regulations  so  applied  as  to  £  L 

afford  the  greatest  freedom  in  the  handling,  storing,  and 

vliicli  may  be  consistent  witli  'w 


dfiftliTicr  with  all  dutiable  goods  which  may 
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natural  or  acquired  disadvantage  winch  we  find,  ourselves  un¬ 
able  wholly  to  overcome,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  growing  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  many  to  revert  to  a  selfish  and  exclusive 
policy  ?  This  may  only  retard  the  progress  of  a  young  and 
mainly  agricultural  country  like  the  United  States,  but  would 
inevitably  result  in  the  speedy  decay  of  an  old  country  like 
ours,  whose  prosperity  has  hitherto  resulted  from  the  advance 
of  its  trade  with  the  whole  world.  It  is  painful  to  have  to 
repeat  the  truths  which  should  be  accepted  as  axioms,  to 
^refute  those  fallacies  which  were  thought  to  be  exploded- 
but  so  long  as  there  remains  any  considerable  body  of  states¬ 
men  or  economists  who  cling  to  protection  or  would  restrict 
freedom  of  trade,  the  compilation  of  statistics  and  the  re¬ 
stating  of  the  facts  they  substantiate  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
a  work  of  supererogation. 

It  is  often  unjustly  charged  on  those  who  dwell  upon 
the  admitted  excess  of  imports,  that  they  take  unnecessarily 
gloomy  views  of  the  trading  condition  of  the  country— at 
least  it  was  so  charged  when  first  the  fact  was  brought  to 
notice  m  1873  1 — but  it  can  scarcely  now  be  said  that  any 
unfavourable  anticipations  then  entertained  were  worse  than 
the  experience  of  the  intervening  seven  years ;  nor  that  the 
present  state  of  our  trade  is  so  satisfactory  or  encouraging 
as  to  support  the  roseate  hues  in  which  their  opponents 
represented  this  preponderance  of  imports  as  our  unalloyed 
gain.  It  is  unfortunate  for  those  ardent  free-traders  who 
yet  doubted  the  soundness  of  all  the  trade  which  was  then 
being  carried  on,  and  who  foresaw  the  adversity  which  has 
since  existed,  that  the  facts  they  adduced  have  been 
perverted  to  the  support  of  Protectionist  theories  j  but  this 
would  have  been  less  the  case  had  there  been  any  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  those  who  -believed  in  the  con- 

1  Page  223. 
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tinuance  of  unexampled  prosperity,  to  admit  that  there  was 
any  cause  for  anxiety.  The  fact  remains  undisputed  that 
the  disparity  between  the  two  continues  to  exist,  and  that 
the  years  through  which  it  has  lasted  have  not  been  mai’ked 
by  a  prosperous  progress.  Even  now,  whilst  these  words 
are  being  written,  the  trade  returns  which  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  show  the  increase  of  an  adverse  balance,  and  that  the 
food  imports  very  nearly  swallow  up  the  whole  value  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  we  export.  Yet  we  do  not  hear 
that  traders  or  manufacturers  are  reaping  large  profits, 
that  labourers  are  able  to  command  exorbitant  wages,  or 
that  there  is  any  plethora  of  work  for  those  who  are  seeking 
employment,  such  as  would  naturally  result  were  we  truly 
advancing  in  wealth  in  the  measure  that  the  goods  we 
receive  from  abroad  exceed  those  that  we  are  able  to  sell 
for  export.  Still  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  strength 
of  our  natural  position,  or  that  there  are  abundant  means 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all,  and  many  more  than, 
the  present  members  of  the  Empire,  if  only  we  will  discard 
our  sense  of  false  security,  forsake  the  vices  prosperity  has 
engendered,  and  learn  to  practise  the  virtues  which  are 
taught  by  adversity.  There  may  not  be  room  within  these 
islands  for  all  who  would  like  to  remain  at  home,  or  for  the 
employment  of  all  the  labour  and  capital  which  may  be 
redeemed  from  unprofitable  uses ;  but  there  is  ample  scope 
for  all  of  the  present  and  many  successive  generations  in 
manufacturing  for  the  yet  uncivilized  nations  of  the  world, 
and  developing  the  producing  powers  of  the  uninhabited 
portions  of  our  own  Empire. 


I. 


The  Official  Trade  and  Navigation  Statistics.1 

['  I  ''HE  following  paper  was  prepared  soon  after  the  exten¬ 
di-  sive  alterations  in  the  methods  and  arrangements  for 
compiling  the  statistical  returns  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1871.  It  was  drawn  up  and  promulgated,  not  without  advice 
from  competent  authority  that  it  was  expedient  to  make  the 
public  acquainted  with  the  changes  which  had  then  been 
made;  and  although  the  system  then  introduced  has  now 
become  thoroughly  established,  it  is  pei’haps  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  detail  its  character,  so  that  those  who  compare 
the  accounts  of  one  period  with  another  may  be  made  aware 
of  the  points  in  which  the  comparisons  need  correction.  In 
subsequent  papers  the  degree  in  which  these  changes  affect 
the  information  collected  from  the  published  returns  is  more 
fully  pointed  out ;  and  if  these  several  alterations  are  borne 
in  mind,  they  will  serve  to  correct  many  erroneous  deduc¬ 
tions  from  figures  which  are  not  so  fully  in  concord  as  they 
would  have  been  had  one  uniform  plan  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  period.] 

It  was  my  intention,  in  the  paper  I  have  the  honour  of 
laying  before  you  this  evening,  to  have  grouped  the  several 
articles  of  import  and  export,  as  shown  in  the  trade  returns 
for  the  past  year,  into  distinctive  classes — according  to  the 
use  for  which  they  are  brought  here,  or  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied — and  to  have  instituted  a  com- 

1  Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  21st  May,  18/2.  ’V  ol.  xxxv. 
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parison  between  the  quantities  thus  shown  and  those  of  one 
or  more  former  years  similarly  classified.  The  classification 
proposed  for  the  imports  would  have  embraced  the  distinc¬ 
tive  headings  of  articles  of  food  and  personal  consumption, 
of  fuel  and  lighting,  of  clothing  and  habitation,  of  works  of 
art  and  the  gratification  of  taste  and  amusement,  of  raw 
materials  for  manufacture,  of  those  for  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions,  and  any  others  which  might  appear  of  a  sufficiently 
distinctive  character  to  be  worthy  of  forming  a  separate 
class.  The  years  chosen  for  comparison  with  1871,  would 
have  been  1861  and  1851,  and  possibly  another  decennial 
period ;  selecting  those  in  which  the  census  was  taken,  as 
being  convenient  periods  for  considering  the  figures  so  ob¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  our  home  popula¬ 
tion,  and  thus  showing  our  increasing'  dependence  upon  the 
supplies  we  obtain  from  abroad.  We  should  thus  have  seen 
the  extent  and  the  several  degrees  in  which  our  comfort  and 
happiness- — if  not  our  very  existence— depend  upon  the 
maintenance  and  growth  of  our  commercial  relations,  and 
have  had,  as  I  venture  to  think,  a  more  distinct  view  of  the 
wide-spread  benefits  of  the  unrestricted  intercourse  we  are 
enabled  to  carry  on  with  every  producing  and  manufacturing 
country  throughout  the  world.  In  like  manner,  by  a  similar 
classification  of  our  exports,  but  varied  in  accordance  with 
their  character  and  origin,  rather  than  with  their  appropria¬ 
tion  by  those  to  whom  we  send  them,  a  comprehensive  view 
might  have  been  presented  of  the  various  commodities  which 
enable  us  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  import,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  employment  to  so  large  a  portion  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  population,  and  adding  so  greatly  to  our  stores  of 
material  wealth.  A  further  statement  of  the  articles  drawn 
hither,  simply  as  to  a  depot,  from  which  other  countries  may 
obtain  their  supplies,  would  have  shown  how  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  trade  results  from  the  facility  with  which 
its  operations  are  here  carried  on — the  consequence  of  our 
wealth,  our  intelligence,  our  industry,  and  the  undisturbed 
peace  we  have  so  long  enjoyed. 
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In  the  process  of  this  investigation  I  should  have  had  to 
take  into  account  the  extensive  alterations  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  made  in  the  substance  and  form  of  our  statistical 
returns,  whereby  the  comparison  between  different  periods 
is  much  disturbed  and  often  rendered  difficult.  This  would 
have  led  me  to  notice  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
changes,  to  have  reviewed  the  history  of  our  statistical  pro¬ 
gress,  and  to  have  given  some  consideration  to  the  character 
and  scope  of  our  present  arrangements  for  collecting,  re¬ 
cording,  and  publishing  the  information  obtained  through 
their  instrumentality.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  I  should  have 
had  to  derive  my  facts  from  the  various  tables  compiled  for 
public  use,  and  though  in  dealing  with  them  I  might  have 
had  some  advantage  from  having  through  many  years  of 
official  engagement  become  conversant  with  their  details 
and  uses,  the  conclusions  to  which  I  might  have  been  led 
would  have  been  entirely  of  personal  authority,  and  have 
been  in  no  way  invested  with  official  sanction.  In  like 
manner,  for  any  opinions  I  may  now  express  or  inferences  I 
may  draw — myself,  and  myself  alone,  must  be  held  respon¬ 
sible.  Having,  however,  proceeded  some  distance  in  the 
path  thus  marked  out,  I  became  aware  of  two  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  task  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the  first  place,  an 
unlooked-for  delay  in  the  compilation  of  the  annual  state¬ 
ment,  which  it  was  fully  expected  would  have  been  in  the 
printer’s  hands  at  the  termination  of  last  quarter,  prevented 
the  necessary  figures  from  being  available.  Had  the  read¬ 
ing  of  this  paper  taken  place  earlier  in  the  session  it  might 
have  been  well  to  have  dealt  with  the  figures  for  1871,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  monthly  account,  imperfect  and 
insufficient  as  they  might  be  ;  but  since  those  of  the  revised 
and  perfected  annual  accounts  are  so  near  being  ready, 
it  seemed  a  pity  to  employ  any  considerable  amount  of  time 
or  labour  upon  those  which  are  subject  to  correction ;  and 
still  more  undesirable  to  place  on  record  quantities  or  calcu¬ 
lations  which  would,  though  even  in  minor  particulars, 
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differ  from  tlie  final  results  of  tlie  year’s  transactions.  And 
in  the  second  place,  my  object  being  to  put  before  you  such 
a  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  collection  of 
statistics  rests,  of  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  derived, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dealt  with,  and  the  results 
which  these  labours  produce,  as  may  in  some  measure 
explain  their  value  and  aid  in  their  employment,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  compress  these  remarks  within  less  space  than 
is  afforded  by  the  limited  time  that  I  am  privileged  to  ask 
your  attention.  I  am,  therefore,  most  reluctantly  compelled 
to  fail  for  the  present  in  the  first  part  of  my  self-allotted 
task,  and  to  seek  your  indulgence  for  confining  myself  to 
such  observations  as  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  offer  upon 
the  latter  portion  of  the  subject.  Should  I  in  so  doing’  over¬ 
step  the  line  which  separates  matters  of  public  or  special 
interest  from  those  of  purely  official  importance,  you  will,  I 
trust,  make  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  the 
groove  in  which  the  thoughts  of  an  official  are  so  apt  to 
traverse.  If,  again,  I  may  seem  to  enter  upon  details  which 
are  of  too  trivial  a  nature  to  warrant  being  brought  under 
your  notice,  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
integrity  of  the  accounts  depends  upon  the  care  which  is 
taken  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  original  rendering  of  small 
particulars;  and  seeing  to  what  an  extent  the  official  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  dependent  upon  the  public  interest  in  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  I  would  hope  to  enlist  your  sym¬ 
pathy  with  such  an  end,  and  to  provoke  your  individual  and 
collective  influence  towards  its  attainment.  It  must  be  quite 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantage  to  a  great  commer¬ 
cial  country  like  ours,  of  having  all  the  information  which 
can  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  its  commerce  collected 
together;  neither  can  it  be  requisite  to  dilate  upon  the 
necessity  that  such  information  should  be  as  full  and  accurate 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it ;  but  it  may  not  be  unimportant 
to  familiarize  the  minds  of  those  who  furnish  the  materials 
for,  and  those  who  make  use  of,  the  publications  of  this  kind, 
with  some  of  the  processes  by  which  they  are  prepared,  and 
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the  means  by  which  their  completeness  and  truthfulness  may 
be  secured. 

I. — Methods  Adopted  for  Collecting  Statistics. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  obtain  anything  like  a  systematic 
collection  of  authentic  commercial  statistics,  would  seem  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  year  1697, when  theoffice  of  Inspector- 
General  of  Imports  and  Exports  was  established  on  a  system 
by  which  “  provision  was  made  that  an  account  should  be 
kept  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  England  with  each  foreign 
country  and  each  of  the  British  settlements  and  possessions 
abroad,  showing  the  goods  imported  and  exported,  methodi¬ 
cally  enumerated  and  classified ;  their  quantities  by  weight, 
tale,  or  measure ;  and  their  equivalent  in  money,  computed 
at  certain  official  rates  of  valuation  then  first  assigned.” 
The  necessary  information  was  obtained  and  condensed  by 
tabulation  into  prescribed  forms  at  the  several  ports  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  and  being  transmitted  to  this  office  by  the 
different  collectors  of  customs,  was  then  collected  into  the 
required  records.  From  these,  as  occasion  offered,  extracts 
were  made  and  collections  formed  in  obedience  to  requisi¬ 
tions  from  the  proper  authorities ;  or  periodically  presented 
to  Parliament  and  issued  to  the  public  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  later  years  it  was  found  that  the  Examiner’s — an 
office  originally  created  to  exercise  a  check  upon  the  correct 
receipt  of  the  revenue — could  conveniently  collect  the  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  port  of  London,  by  a  system  which  computed 
the  duties  due  upon  each  article  of  import  in  the  process  of 
bringing  them  together  for  the  use  of  the  Inspector-General. 
In  1849  this  plan  was  extended  to  the  out-ports,  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  framing  accounts  each  for  itself,  transmitted  to  the 
Examiner  duplicates  of  the  original  entries  passed  by  the 
importers.  Thus  his  books  of  record  contained  the  particu¬ 
lars  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  for¬ 
ward  the  whole  of  the  periodical  accounts  to  the  Inspector- 
General,  by  whom  they  were  again  transcribed  into  the 
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various  appointed  forms  and  books.  This  concentration  of 
the  preliminary  work  under  one  bead  was  a  decided  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  ensured  greater  uniformity  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  matters  of  detail,  lessened  the  time  employed  in 
its  performance,  and  considerably  diminished  the  expense. 
But  there  still  remained  the  three  offices — Examiner’s,  In¬ 
spector-General’s,  and  Board  of  Trade,  all  engaged  in  the 
same  duty.  It  became  apparent  that  “  to  arrest  the  work 
at  a  certain  stage  of  advancement  in  one  office,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  committing  its  completion  to  an  entirely  different  set 
of  workmen,  involved  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  both  time 
and  strength,  for  which  no  corresponding  advantage  was 
gained,”  and  “  that  the  union  of  the  two  Customs’  depart¬ 
ments  would  permit  an  earlier  rendering  of  the  periodical 
returns,  and  result  in  a  marked  advancement  of  the  service 
in  efficiency  and  economy.”  Yet  it  was  not  till  1870  that 
effect  was  given  to  the  recommendations  made  so  far  back 
as  1857.  Towards  the  close  of  the  latter  year,  directions  were 
given  for  the  fusion  of  these  two  offices  into  one  ;  that  of 
Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Exports  as  well  as  that  of 
Examiner  ceased  to  have  an  independent  existence,  and  the 
new  “  Statistical  Department  ”  undertook  the  whole  duty ; 
the  Board  of  Trade  ceasing  to  have  any  share  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  accounts,  but  retaining  its  control  over  their 
nature  and  form.  This  change,  so  long  anticipated  and 
laboured  for,  has,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  confusion 
incidental  to  a  period  of  transition,  been  attended  with  marked 
success,  and  gives  promise  of  still  greater  satisfaction  in  its 
further  progress. 

This  office  having  thus  become  the  depository  for  all  the 
information  bearing  upon  commercial  statistics,  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  customs’  officers  to  collect;  it  is  evident 
that  its  work  will  resolve  itself  into  the  three  branches  of 
recording  facts,  compiling  accounts,  and  publishing  returns; 
and  that,  though  these  duties  are  primarily  undertaken  for 
the  service  of  the  Government,  they  are  intended  ultimately 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  must,  therefore,  be  so  shaped 
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as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  they  are  performed. 
It  may  not  he  without  interest  to  trace  the  successive  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  this  is  effected,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  take  first 
those  which  relate  to  the  importation  of  foreign  and  colonial 
goods. 

II. — Imports.  1.  Sources  of  Information. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  information  regarding 
these  can  be  obtained  :  the  report  by  the  master  of  the 
vessel  of  the  cargo  she  brings ;  the  entry  by  each  importer 
of  the  precise  portion  of  that  cargo  which  belongs  to  himself ; 
and  the  accounts  given  by  the  officer  who  superintends  the 
vessel’s  discharge.  Powers  are  conferred  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  upon  the  Board  of  Customs,  to  require  from  the  first 
two  of  these,  such  statements  as  may  answer  the  desired 
end ;  the  third,  being  its  own  servant,  is  necessarily 
amenable  to  such  orders  as  it  may  issue.  The  master  of 
every  vessel  is  bound  within  twenty-four  hours  of  his 
arrival,  and  before  breaking  bulk,  to  report  to  the  Collector 
of  Customs  for  the  port  at  which  he  may  arrive,  the  place 
from  whence  he  comes,  with  the  number  and  description  oi 
all  the  packages  or  parcels  of  goods  comprised  in  his  cargo. 
Then  the  importer  or  owner  is  bound,  before  he  can  obtain 
permission  to  have  his  goods  landed,  to  make  an  entiy 
setting  forth  the  ship  in  which,  and  the  country  from  which 
brought,  the  number  of  his  packages,  and  description  of  his 
goods,  with  their  quantity  by  weight,  tale,  or  measurement, 
as  well  as  their  value.  In  the  comparison  of  these  two 
statements  we  have  the  means  of  discovering  whether  one  or 
both  have  duly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities 
the  fact  of  such  importation,  pecuniary  penalties  being 
attached  to  negligence  or  inaccuracy  in  these  respects.  The 
master  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  goods 
he  is  bringing,  but  of  their  precise  description  or  quantity, 
and  still  less  of  their  value,  he  can  have  no  means  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion.  These  particulars,  however,  must  be 
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(more  or  less)  known  to  tlie  parties  to  wkom  they  are  con¬ 
signed,  and  this  knowledge  the  Crown  demands  that  they 
shall  impart  to  its  officers,  not  from  any  inquisitorial  desire 
to  know  the  secrets  of  each  individual’s  trade,  but  for  the 
security  of  the  revenue,  and  the  acquisition  of  statistical 
information  from  those  best  qualified  to  afford  it. 

The  importer’s  entries  are  of  three  kinds,  first,  those  in 
which  the  g’oods  being  liable  to  import  duty,  he  tenders 
payment  of  the  amount  due  upon  them  •  secondly,  those  on 
which  duty  being  chargeable,  he  wishes  to  place  them  in 
bond  until  such  time  as  ho  is  ready  to  pay  the  duty,  or  to 
re-export  the  goods  without  such  payment ;  and  thirdly, 
those  on  which  no  duty  being  due  to  the  Crown,  the  goods 
come  into  his  possession  so  soon  as  landed.  There  is  also 
a  fourth  kind  of  entry,  when  the  duty  is  paid  upon  goods  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  warehouse.  The  first  and  second  to¬ 
gether  include  all  the  dutiable  goods  imported ;  the  first 
and  fourth  the  portion  of  the  same  delivered  for  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

These  entries  are  passed  in  duplicate,  the  originals,  when 
completed,  becoming  the  warrants,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
goods  they  represent  are  delivered  from  the  ship  or  ware¬ 
house  )  and  the  copies,  technically  termed  bills,  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  statistical  accounts ;  for  which  purpose  they  are 
forwarded  daily  from  every  port  in  the  kingdom  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  in  London.  Those  for  articles  on  which  duty  is 
being  paid,  must  give  correct  quantities,  otherwise  the  goods 
are  detained  until  the  error  is  rectified.  They  have  for 
many  yeais  past  been  recorded  daily  in  the  office  registers j 
but  those  on  which  no  duty  is  taken,  have  not,  till  since  the 
general  revision  of  last  year,  been  so  dealt  with  ;  the  records 
being  raised  from  separate  accounts  furnished  by  the  officers 
so  soon  after  the  discharge  of  the  vessel  as  they  can  be  made 
up.  Thus  two  systems  prevailed,  goods  paying  duty  being 
deemed  an  importation  or  delivery  of  the  day  on  which  the 
entry  was  passed ;  whilst  others  only  dated  from  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  landing  account,  often  weeks  or  months  after 
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their  actual  arrival ;  and  the  weekly  or  monthly  return  which 
ought  to  have  shown  the  full  imports  for  the  period,  really 
only  included  those  which  were  finally  examined,  and  the 
accounts  respecting  them  made  up.  This  has  now  been 
altered,  and  since  the  commencement  of  last  year  every 
entry  is  recorded  at  once.  It  therefore  becomes  of  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  particulars  they  contain  should  be  correctly 
given,  and  means  taken  to  detect  and  rectify  any  errors 
which  may  creep  in.  This  being  done,  it  only  remains  for 
the  department  faithfully  to  perform  its  functions,  and 
correct  statistics  must  be  the  result. 

2.  Particulars  required. 

The  points  on  which  it  is  essential  that  accurate  state¬ 
ments  should  be  made  in  these  entries  are  four,  relating,  first, 
to  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are  brought;  secondly, 
the  description  of  each  article;  thirdly,  its  quantity;  and, 
lastly,  its  value. 

A.  Country  of  Origin. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  officers  and  all  persons  concernedin 
the  passing  of  entries,  there  is  issued  an  authorized  “  List  of 
countries  and  divisions  of  countries  as  they  are  henceforward 
to  be  distinguished  on  the  statistical  records  of  the  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  This  list 
formerly  enumerated  178  countries  or  parts  of  countries, 
many  of  them  being  subdivided  according  to  certain  arbi¬ 
trary  boundaries,  as,  for  instance,  France  and  Spain,  as 
within  and  without  the  Mediterranean ;  the  United  States, 
whether  north  or  south.  Many  of  these  distinctions  it  was 
found  impossible  satisfactorily  to  maintain,  and  others  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  useless.  They  were,  therefore,  swept  away, 
and  a  new  list  issued  with  only  I  1 2  distinct  headings.  The 
result  of  this  condensation  will  be  that  certain  countries, 
which  have  hitherto  been  specified,  will  no  longer  have  a 
separate  place,  but  be  included  with  others  in  largei  divi- 
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sions.  Thus  the  West  Indies  are  now  divided  solely  accord¬ 
ing  to  nationality ;  all  those  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
are  included  together,  and  the  trade  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
&c.,  will  be  found  merged  with  the  smaller  islands  under 
British  West  Indies.  The  presidencies  of  India  and  the 
divisions  of  Australia  are  still  separately  retained. 

A  complicated  question,  however,  here  arises,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  goods  passing  through  other  countries  in  tran¬ 
sit  to  or  from  this  should  be  dealt  with ;  whether  as  imports 
or  exports  from  or  to  the  original  country,  or  from  that  to 
which  they  are  shipped  to  this  country  or  landed  abroad.  A 
ship  takes  goods  from  London  to  Portland  in  America,  to  be 
thence  forwarded  to  Quebec;  shall  these  be  deemed  as  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  States  or  to  Canada?  Another  brings  goods  from 
Boulogne,  which  have  been  brought  by  rail  from  Marseilles, 
which  place  they  reached  from  Naples.  Are  these  to  be  impor¬ 
tations  from  France  or  Italy  ?  In  former  times,  when  railway 
transit  and  forwarding  companies  were  unknown,  a  very  simple 
rule  sufficed  ;  goods  taken  on  board  at  any  port  were  deemed 
to  be  an  importation  from  that  port ;  and  goods  sent  to  any 
place  were  deemed  to  be  exported  to  the  port  at  which  the  ship 
in  which  they  were  sent  was  to  unload  her  cargo.  An  adhe¬ 
rence  to  this  rule  leads  now  to  the  most  anomalous  results;  very 
large  quantities  of  goods  are  received  or  taken  from  here,  on 
“  through  rates,"  which  means  that  the  journey  is  performed 
in  many  stages,  and  with  many  changes  of  conveyance,  and 
yet  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  how  they  are  carried  to  or 
from  their  ultimate  destination  or  place  of  origin.  It  is 
often  mere  matter  of  accident  by  which  route  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  ;  yet  it  makes  a  vast  difference  to  the  trade  accounts 
whether  they  are  assigned  to  one  or  the  other,  and  may  de¬ 
stroy  altogether  the  comparison  of  one  year  with  the  other. 
This  will  be  made  plain  by  referring  to  the  trade  with  British 
India,  or  with  the  countries  on  the  Pacific  shores  of  America. 
Goods  shipped  in  Calcutta,  by  a  vessel  coming  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  through  the  Suez  Canal,  will  be  taken 
as  arriving  from  Bengal;  but  should  they  break  their  voyage 
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by  a  railway  transit  across  the  Isthmus,  and  be  re-shipped  at 
Alexandria,  they  will  be  entered  as  if  from  Egypt.  Again, 
a  Liverpool  company  is  engaged  in  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  Chili,  Peru,  and  other  countries  in  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  the  West  India  Islands,  China,  Japan, 
&c.  All  those  for  places  this  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
are  rightly  assigned  to  their  respective  countries,  because 
the  Liverpool  vessel  receives  or  discharges  them  there  ;  but 
all  which  are  sent  across  the  isthmus  and  there  delivered  by 
the  railway,  or  carried  further  by  the  ships  of  the  same  or 
an  allied  company,  are  considered  as  from  or  to  Colon  in 
New  Granada,  where  the  first  vessel  commences  or  ends  her 
voyage.  Nor  is  this  evil  one  that  can  be  easily  remedied ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  remedy,  the  old  rule  still  prevails  in 
some  instances,  and  in  others  the  simpler  plan  is  adopted  of 
disregarding  the  changes  or  breaks  in  conveyance,  provided 
only  the  journey  be  continuous.  Until  this  is  universally 
acknowledged,  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  our 
trade  with  such  countries  as  have  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
channels  for  the  passage  of  their  goods,  or  to  compare  the 
results  of  different  years,  must  be  utterly  fallacious.  In  all 
cases  the  parties  entering  their  goods  at  the  Custom  houses 
here,  must  know  from  whence  they  are  receiving  or  whither 
they  are  sending  them,  and  it  is  quite  as  easy,  indeed  moie 
so,  to  declare  the  final  rather  than  the  intermediate  port. 
The  only  principle  upon  which  it  is  safe  to  act,  seems  to  be 
that  of  considering  the  terminal  points  in  the  journey  the 
goods  perform,  as  those  of  departure  and  arrival.  [I^e 
principle  here  contended  for  is  now  adopted,  and  since  it  is 
the  practice  to  carry  all  imports  to  the  country  of  origin, 
and  exports  to  that  of  ultimate  destination,  so  far  as  these 
are  known,  and  are  disclosed  in  the  documents  prepared  by 
the  traders.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of  these 
escape  being  so  noticed,  and  hence  that  the  trade  conducted 
with  countries  reached  by  circuitous  routes  and  inland  com¬ 
munication  fails  to  be  fully  shown,  whilst  that  with  countries 
having  transit  ports,  is,  to  some  extent,  unduly  magnified.] 
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Yet  this  will  fail  to  be  precise  when  they  change  hands  be¬ 
tween  these  points,  and  is  at  best  insufficient  to  deal  with  those 
which  are  re-packed  or  arranged  for  further  transit.  Jamaica 
at  one  time  owed  its  commercial  importance  to  being  the 
depot  for  goods  afterwards  sold  to  the  traders  with  South 
America.  St.  Thomas  and  Nassau  are  still  places  of  con¬ 
siderable  trade,  but  of  small  consumption.  There  are  some 
countries,  such  as  Switzerland  (from  her  haying  no  ports) , 
with  which  we  appear  to  have  no  trade ;  and  many, 
Austria  for  instance,  which  show  but  little,  because  the 
greater  part  passes  through  others ;  although  our  relations 
with  both  these  may  in  reality  be  as  direct  as  it  is  in  cases 
where  it  is  more  clearly  manifest.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
attention  should  be  directed  to  all  these  points,  as  showing 
that  many  of  the  results  at  which  we  arrive  cannot  be  taken 
without  some  limitation,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting' 
opinions  which  may  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  perfectly  accu¬ 
rate  statistical  knowledge. 

b.  Descriptions  of  Goods. 

The  next  essential  point  is  that  which  determines  the 
precise  description  of  the  articles  imported.  This,  like  the 
country  of  origin,  is  regulated  by  a  "  List  of  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  showing  the 
desig’nations  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished,”  enume¬ 
rating  389  distinct  articles,  and  having  an  appendix  for 
certain  articles  which  are  not  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
import  list,  showing  the  revised  denominations  under  which 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  entries,”  m  which  417 
other  articles  are  mentioned.  The  lists  under  which  the 
articles  were  kept  in  the  accounts  prior  to  last  year  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  886  heads,  embracing  numerous  subdivisions  now 
omitted,  because  it  had  been  found  that  the  attempt  to  keep 
them  up  only  tended  to  produce  errors.  In  the  case  of 
articles  of  large  import  and  distinctive  character,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  determining  to  what  denomination  they  belong. 
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Wheat,  cotton,  tea,  wine,  at  once  assume  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  but  with  many  articles,  manufactured  ones  especially, 
the  class  in  which  they  should  be  placed  is  very  doubtful. 
A  clock,  for  instance,  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  title  under 
which  to  include  every  description,  but  in  many  of  those 
imported,  the  timepiece  is  the  least  valuable  part ;  for  the 
case  and  stand  may  be  works  of  art,  of  metal,  porcelain, 
wood,  or  other  material,  and  would  then  properly  fall  under 
one  of  these  heads.  The  list  at  present  in  use  has  been 
prepared  with  much  care,  with  a  desire  to  give  a  distinct 
place  to  every  article  of  commercial  importance,  and  to  ex¬ 
clude  those  of  limited  or  unfrequent  importation  ;  yet  many 
are  excluded  or  grouped  together,  which  the  importers  or 
producers  of  the  article  would  wish  to  see  specially  distin¬ 
guished.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  condensation  which 
has  taken  place,  information  which  for  many  reasons  would 
be  very  valuable  has  ceased  to  be  noted.  Those  who  con¬ 
sult  these  accounts  from  time  to  time  discover  omissions 
which  they  regret,  and  endeavour  to  have  them  repaired; 
but  there  is  this  great  difficulty,  that  any  alteration  not  only 
increases  labour,  but  destroys  comparison  with  the  accounts 
already  published  under  a  different  regulation. 

c.  Quantities. 

The  third  point  has  reference  to  the  quantities  of  the 
article.  With  those  that  are  liable  to  duty  there  is  not  so 
much  difficulty,  since  sooner  or  later  they  will  be  weighed  or 
measured  for  the  assessment  of  duty ;  but  for  those  which 
yield  no  revenue  this  would  be  impracticable.  Besides  the 
expense,  it  would  involve  such  a  delay  in  dealing  with  the 
goods  as  to  seriously  impede  the  operations  of  trade  ;  and  in 
very  many  cases  goods  are  so  packed  as  to  make  it  trouble¬ 
some  and  destructive  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
ages  in  which  they  are  contained.  Until  recently,  the  im¬ 
porter’s  entry  for  free  goods,  although  stating  the  number, 
weight,  or  measurement,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  not 
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taken  as  correct  until  endorsed  by  an  officer  who,  without 
actually  examining  the  goods,  exercised  such  a  supervision 
over  their  landing  as  would,  it  was  thought,  enable  him  to 
detect  any  serious  error.  With  dutiable  goods  going  into  bond, 
no  weight,  &c.,  at  all  was  stated  by  the  importer,  and  none 
could  therefore  be  taken  to  account  until  the  necessary  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  goods  discovered  the  exact  quantity.  It 
was  proposed  many  years  ago,  that  the  importers  should 
render  an  account  of  the  contents  of  their  several  packages, 
but  a  fear  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  do  so  with  sufficient 
accuracy  prevented  this  plan  being  adopted  until  recently. 
The  extreme  importance,  however,  of  obtaining  information 
on  this  point  at  an  early  period,  and  the  consideration  that 
in  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  entries,  minor  errors  would 
balance  each  other  so  as  to  leave  the  ultimate  results  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate,  induced  a  change  of  system.  Now  the 
first  records  are  made  from  the  importer’s  entries.  Most 
articles  are  brought  here  in  packages  of  certain  recognized 
sizes,  the  usual  weight  or  measurement  of  which  become 
known  to  those  through  whose  hands  they  pass,  and  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  invoice  or  other  statement,  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  in  computing  the  quantity  a  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  will  contain,  is  certain  to  give  a  very  near  approach  to 
accuracy. 

As  before  stated,  in  the  case  of  goods  liable  to  duty  on 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  revenue  purposes  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantities,  and 
therefore  the  statement  in  the  entry  is  only  provisional.  It 
may  and  does  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  but  the  permanent 
records  are  corrected  so  soon  as  the  landing  accounts  are 
made  up.  The  same  means  of  correction  do  not  exist  with 
respect  to  goods  that  are  free  of  duty.  These  are  subjected 
only  to  a  cursory  inspection  by  the  examining  officers,  who 
are  directed  to  satisfy  themselves  by  examination  of  the 
goods  or  the  wharfinger’s  landing  accounts,  that  the  variation 
is  not  excessive.  If  the  error  be  beyond  io  per  cent.,  either 
more  or  less,  a  correction  is  made,  but  those  of  a  lesser 
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degree  are  thought  to  balance  each  other,  on  the  principle 
that  where  the  basis  on  which  the  calculation  rests  is  sound, 
the  average  result  may  be  safely  taken.  Given  the  usual 
weight  of  a  cask  of  tallow,  or  the  contents  of  a  pipe  of  wine, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  sum  of  a  thousand  esti¬ 
mates  will  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

n.  Values. 

There  remains  then  but  one  point  in  which  the  accuracy 
of  the  statistics  depends  upon  that  of  the  information  derived 
from  the  importer's  entry,  namely,  the  value,  and  this  is 
one  of  great  difficulty,  the  results  hitherto  obtained  being- 
far  less  satisfactory  than  they  have  been  in  other  respects. 
So  far  as  regards  any  particular  article,  and  comparison  in  it 
of  one  year  with  another,  quantity  is  a  far  better  test  than 
value,  the  one  being  a  fixed,  the  other  a  fluctuating  stan¬ 
dard  ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  various 
articles  which  each  country  sends  us,  or  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  our  trade  with  the  whole  world,  no  other  means 
exists  but  the  reducing  of  all  to  one  common  equivalent. 
The  asking  of  these  values  from  the  importer  is  quite  an 
innovation  on  previous  methods  of  acquiring  this  knowledge. 
Previous  to  1871,  the  real  values  of  all  articles  that  could  be 
entered  either  by  tale,  weight,  or  measurement,  was  com¬ 
puted,  not  declared;  the  basis  of  computation  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  special  lists  of  prices  furnished  by  appointed 
agents,  an  examination  of  the  ordinary  prices  current,  and 
any  other  available  source  which  could  guide  the  judgment 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  estimated.  This  system  had 
the  defect  that  it  could  take  but  little  account  of  the  special 
qualities  of  the  parcels  of  goods  at  any  time  imported,  but 
only  the  average  market  price  of  each  month,  excepting  in 
so  far  as  the  agent  employed  had  knowledge  of  the  class  of 
goods  then  coming  forward.  For  some  articles,  this  ave¬ 
rage  was  very  accurately  ascertained  ;  of  these,  tea  may  be 
cited  as  an  example,  but  then  almost  all  of  it  is  brought  to 
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the  port  of  London,  and  is  there  disposed  of  by  public  sale, 
or  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  few  brokers  to  whom  the 
actual  quality  of  each  month’s  arrival  is  well  known.  But 
in  others,  say  wine,  the  quality,  and  therefore  the  value, 
could  scarcely  be  ascertained ;  yet  even  in  it  a  tolerably 
correct  average  could  be  struck  by  those  who  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  consulting  the  various  importers.  The  present 
system  has  great  disadvantages,  arising  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  importers,  the  indifference  of 
many  who  pass  the  entries,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  de¬ 
partment  exercising  a  valid  check.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods  sent  to  this  country 
are  on  consignment,  and  not  on  purchase,  in  which  case  there 
is  no  invoice  or  statement  of  prices.  In  these  cases  the 
consignee  is  very  much  in  ignorance  of  their  quality  or 
price,  and  therefore  unabletofix  a  proper  valueuntil  they  have 
been  examined  and  sampled.  Where,  again,  as  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  done,  the  entry  is  made  by  a  mere  agent,  who  may 
gather  the  description  of  the  goods  from  the  ship’s  report, 
and  estimate  the  weight  from  the  nature  of  the  packages ; 
there  is  no  guide  at  all  to  the  value.  In  other  instances 
there  is  great  indisposition  to  let  the  true  value  be  known. 
Supposing,  as  is  constantly  the  case,  wine  to  be  brought 
from  Hamburg  in  casks,  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  best 
Spanish  vintages,  it  is  very  improbable  that,  however  vile  the 
stuff  may  be,  it  will  be  valued  at  less  than  the  price  of  good 
sherry.  The  greatest  vigilance,  therefore,  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  most  erroneous  values,  but  the  department 
can  only  interfere  in  extreme  cases,  for  it  is  unable  to  discover 
or  question  any  but  very  extravagant  departures  from  the 
average.  The  law  has  given  it  the  power  of  calling  for  in¬ 
voices  or  other  proof,  which  is  frequently  done,  and  fines 
are  often  inflicted  for  wilful  or  careless  departures  from  the 
truth.  The  only  real  security,  however,  is  in  exciting  an 
interest  amongst  those  who  have  to  declare  the  value.  When 
once  it  is  understood  that  these  and  other  particulars  are  of 
real  importance,  there  is,  in  importers  generally,  too  much 
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good  feeling  and  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  to  permit  of 
other  than  the  best  information  it  is  in  their  power  to  give 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities.  There  seems, 
however,  no  way  of  providing  for  the  very  numerous  cases 
in  which  the  consignee  is  ignorant  of  the  value,  or  the  agent 
who  puts  in  the  entry  is  without  instructions  to  guide  him. 
At  present,  the  change  of  system  produces,  in  many  articles 
of  import,  an  apparently  great  divergence  between  the 
values  of  this  and  former  years.  Had  the  old  plan,  as  was 
done  in  1854,  been  maintained  for  one  or  two  years,  in 
conjunction  with  the  new,  it  would  have  served  as  a  basis  of 
comparison,  and  have  shown  whether  the  present  method  is 
of  sufficient  accuracy  to  compensate  for  the  labour  and 
cost  its  adoption  entails. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  system  established  on  the 
formation  of  the  Inspector-General’s  office,  the  value  was 
taken  from  fixed  official  rates,  founded  on  the  ascertained 
prices  which  all  known  articles  bore  in  the  year  1694 ;  with 
the  addition  of  such  new  articles  as  afterwards  sprung  up,  at 
the  prices  they  each  bore  in  the  first  year  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion.  These  values  remained  unaltered,  and  were  used  down 
to  1870,  for  the  computation  of  the  “official  value”  now 
altogether  abandoned.  It  was  supposed  that  by  a  con¬ 
tinuous  computation  of  the  value  at  the  same  rate  year  after 
year,  a  comparative  statement  would  be  arrived  at  of  the 
true  progress  of  trade ;  and  that  by  applying  the  same  price 
on  all  occasions,  the  total  value  would  furnish  a  measure  of 
quantity.  This  was  strictly  true  as  regarded  the  articles 
singly,  and  would  also  be  true  of  them  collectively,  so  long 
as  the  relative  quantities  of  each  bore  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  others  and  to  the  whole.  Thus  France  sends  us  both 
wheat  and  wine;  if  in  any  one  year  the  quantities  were 
equal,  but  in  another  year  the  quantity  of  the  one  be  reduced, 
and  that  of  the  other  increased,  each  by  one  half,  the 
“  official  value  ”  of  the  whole,  to  be  a  measure  of  quantity, 
ought  to  be  the  same;  but  inasmuch  as  the  rate  of  the  two 
articles  would  differ,  the  calculated  result  would  differ  also. 

c 
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Again,  this  country  is  a  large  importer  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  and  raw  material,  many  articles  of  which,  from  increased 
demand  and  diminished  supplies,  have  greatly  risen  in 
value ;  and  is  a  large  exporter  of  manufactured  goods, 
which,  from  improvements  in  machinery  and  extended  em¬ 
ployment  of  capital,  have  fallen  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Last  year  we  imported,  principally  from  France,  3,35  1, 106 
great  hundred  of  eggs,  valued  at  £1,265,484,  and  exported 
to  France  87,969,530  yards  of  cotton,  at  a  value  of 
£1,688,094,  leaving  us  creditors  of  that  country,  so  far  as 
these  two  articles  are  concerned,  for  nearly  half  a  million  of 
money.  The  actual  value  of  the  eggs  was  about  6s.  per 
great  hundred,  and  of  cotton  4 id.  per  yard,  but  the  “official” 
rates  were  9 cl.  and  is.  6 d.  respectively.  Calculating  the 
values  at  these,  the  eggs  would  be  worth  but  £l  25,666,  and 
the  cottons  £6,597,700,  showing  a  balance  in  our  favour  of 
nearly  six  and  a  half  millions,  instead  of  only  a  half  million. 
This  is  doubtless  an  extreme  case,  but  some  such  process  of 
change  has  been  going  on  in  most  of  the  articles  and 
countries  with  which  we  have  trading  relations.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  any  reliance  upon  the  “  official  values  ” 
could  only  lead  to  mistaken  opinions  and  fallacious  results. 
It  was  considerations  of  this  kind  that  led  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  declared  value  for  exports  in  1798,  and  a  com¬ 
puted  value  for  imports  in  1854,  this  latter  being  again 
changed  last  year  to  a  declared  value  like  that  given  for  the 
exports. 

III. — Exports. 

An  analogous  process  to  that  thus  described  for  the  im¬ 
ports  is  pursued  with  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufacture.  The  countries  are  kept  under  the  same  head¬ 
ings,  and  a  similar  list  enumerates  2  1 1  articles  of  which  a 
separate  account  is  kept,  in  lieu  of  446  which  the  former  one 
contained,  whilst  an  appendix  describes  the  proper  places  to 
which  120  others  are  to  be  carried.  The  law  imposes  on  every 
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shipper  the  duty  of  putting  in  a  f‘  specification  ”  for  each 
shipment,  stating  the  vessel  and  country  to  which  she  is 
proceeding,  and  the  number  of  packages,  with  their  contents 
in  quantity  and  value.  This  document  must  be  filed  within 
six  days  after  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  by  which  time  also 
her  master  or  owner  is  bound  to  deliver  a  manifest  setting 
forth  the  whole  contents  of  her  outward  cargo.  The  specifi¬ 
cation  and  the  manifest  being  compared  together,  show  that 
every  article  has  been  properly  entered,  and  the  same 
provisions  which  secure  a  correct  statement  of  the  various 
particulars  on  importation  also  rule  with  exporters.  These 
have  for  many  years  past  furnished  all  the  information  pro¬ 
cured  respecting  British  goods,  and  with  much  greater 
assurance  that  the  weight  and  value  can  be  correctly  given 
than  in  the  case  of  imports ;  since  these  particulars  must  in 
all  cases  be  within  the  knowledge  of  those  by  whom  the 
goods  are  shipped.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  with  regard 
to  both,  there  is  less  attention  paid  than  there  ougijt  to  be 
to  full  and  accurate  information  being  given;  and  if  it  seems 
that  in  these  observations  too  much  space  has  been  given  to 
these  small  matters,  it  has  been  from  the  conviction  that  it 
cannot  be  too  widely  known  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for 
the  department  to  prepare  or  furnish  correct  accounts,  if  the 
materials  put  into  its  hands  for  that  purpose  are  not  sub¬ 
stantially  accurate.  There  has  been  too  much  disposition  to 
consider  the  passing  of  Customs  entries  as  a  mere  formality, 
imposing  an  impediment  to  the  prompt  transaction  of  com¬ 
mercial  business,  a  disagreeable  duty  to  be  got  through  or 
slurred  over  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity.  In  many 
cases,  too,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  there  is  an  indispo¬ 
sition  to  make  known  the  full  particulars,  from  a  fear  that  in 
so  doing  the  nature  of  operations  which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
divulge  may  thereby  become  known  to  others  who  are  pro¬ 
bably  rivals  in  trade.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a 
more  enlightened  spirit  will  prevail,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the  benefits  of  full  information  on  all  points  of  trade 
become  felt,  greater  care  will  be  exercised  by  all  with  whom 
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it  rests  to  make  the  trade  accounts  as  perfect  as  possible.  If 
what  has  been  here  said  on  the  subject  have  any  effect  in 
helping  on  so  desirable  a  result,  the  time  and  attention  given 
to  it  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

[In  republishing  these  observations  as  they  were  written, 
it  is  necessary  to  express  regret  that  they  should  have 
been  unfortunately  open  to  the  construction  that  they 
were  intended  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  method  adopted, 
whereas  the  object  held  in  view  in  thus  pointing  out  the 
dangers  which  existed,  and  the  difficulties  which  might 
arise,  was  to  incite  those  by  whom  the  original  entries  were 
prepared  to  greater  diligence  in  ascertaining  and  furnishing 
the  correct  particulars.  That  much  trouble  did  arise  from 
this  source  is  well  known  to  all  who  transact  this  business  ; 
also  that,  even  after  years  of  experience  and  exercise  of  the 
greatest  care,  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  this 
respect  on  the  part  of  those  who  appraise  and  declare  the 
values  of  their  goods.] 

IY. — Nature  of  Records  and  Publications . 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  have,  as  it  is  hoped,  fully  ex¬ 
plained  the  sources  from  which  statistical  information  is 
■  obtained,  they  will  also  have  shown  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
cords  kept  in  the  Statistical  Department.  Receiving  the  bills 
each  day,  they  are  at  once  entered  into  appropriate  regis¬ 
ters,  which  show  in  detail  the  trade  carried  on,  both  inwards 
and  outwards,  at  each  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  these 
are  ranged  under  Articles  and  Countries,  and  specify  in 
each  case  the  quantity  in  its  appropriate  denomination,  and 
the  value  as  declared  by  the  parties  passing  the  several 
entries.  By  the  addition  together  of  the  several  items  and 
tabulating  the  totals  in  proper  forms,  every  description  of 
information  within  the  range  supplied  by  the  first  entries 
can  be  obtained  at  pleasure.  Their  stated  use  is  to  supply 
the  periodical  returns  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Gazette  ”  for  public  information,  but  they 
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are  also  drawn  upon  to  no  small  extent  for  special  accounts 
moved  for  by  members  of  Parliament,  and  supplied  to  the 
Government,  or,  by  its  direction,  to  various  individuals  or 
public  bodies  making  application  for  them.  Records  of  tbis 
nature,  more  or  less  fully  compiled,  are  in  existence  from 
the  year  1696,  and  every  successive  year  adds  to  the  sum  of 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  history  and  progress  of  our 
national  industry  and  commerce. 

The  magnitude  of  this  work  will  appear  from  the  number 
of  documents  which  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Those  for  goods 
paying  duty  on  arrival  or  going  into  the  warehouse,  many 
of  which  contain  more  than  one  article,  exceed  1 20,000 
annually;  those  for  free  goods,  230,000;  for  delivery  from 
the  warehouses  on  payment  of  duty,  1,300,000:  for  the  ex¬ 
ports  there  are  close  on  1 00,000  for  dutiable  articles,  many 
of  them  containing  six  to  ten  items,  and  for  British  goods 
more  than  500,000,  averaging  five  or  six  articles  in  each. 
These  have  to  be  distributed  over  the  135  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  subdivided  into  the  600  articles  contained  in  the 
two  lists,  and  the  1 1  2  countries. 

The  regular  publications  for  which  the  department  is  re¬ 
sponsible  are,  1st,  a  weekly  account  of  corn,  inserted  in  each 
Tuesday's  “London  Gazette,"  containing  a  statement  of 
all  that  has  been  imported  or  exported  up  to  the  preceding 
Saturday;  2nd,  the  Monthly  returns  of  trade  printed  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  issued  on  the  7th  of  each 
month,  containing  condensed  accounts  of  the  principal 
articles  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  preceding  month, 
and  a  cumulative  account  for  so  many  months  as  have 
elapsed  in  the  same  year,  compared  with  similar  periods  in 
two  preceding  years ;  3rd,  Quarterly  accounts  of  the  value  of 
merchandise  imported,  and  the  British  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  exported  to  each  foreign  country  and  British  posses¬ 
sion  in  the  past  quarter,  and  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months  m 
each  of  the  three  years ;  and,  4th,  an  Annual  Statement  of  a 
much  more  elaborate  character,  which  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  shape  of  a  large  quarto  volume,  after  the  pre- 
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ceding  accounts  have  been  subject  to  revision  and  cor¬ 
rection. 

A  variety  of  tables  are  also  published  in  the  “  Statistical 
Abstract  for  Fifteen  Years,”  issued  annually  by  the  Board  of 
Trade;  and  much  valuable  information  is  given  in  the  Annual 
Report  presented  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs. 

In  using  these  accounts,  it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
for  reasons  to  be  presently  explained,  those  for  the  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  periods  are  all  prepared  from  the 
importers’ entries,  and  therefore  liable  to  correction;  but 
that  the  Annual  Statement  has  bestowed  upon  it  all  the  care 
which  it  is  possible  to  give,  and  is,  before  publication,  made 
as  correct  in  all  particulars  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  office 
to  make  it. 


V. — Alterations  in  System. 

In  the  system  on  which  these  accounts  are  prepared,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  issued,  very  great 
alterations  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  Nume¬ 
rous  complaints  having  been  made  both  in  Parliament  and 
the  public  prints,  that  they  were  delayed  so  long  as  to  be 
practically  useless,  and  that  they  seldom  agreed  with  the 
statements  put  forth  by  other  parties,  a  Treasury  committee 
was  appointed,  by  whom  the  whole  subject  was  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  on  whose  recommendation  the  changes 
took  place.  The  delay  in  the  production  of  the  monthly 
account  was  found  to  arise  from  an  endeavour  to  compile  it 
from  the  landing  accounts,  which  often  take  six  weeks  or 
two  months  in  completion ;  and  the  differences  between  the 
official  and  private  statements,  from  the  fact  that  all  these 
landing  accounts  could  not  be  got  in  for  the  proper  month, 
and,  therefore,  some  of  them  had  to  stand  over  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one.  In  reality,  the  official  account  was  not,  nor  did 
it  pretend  to  be,  an  accurate  one  for  the  specific  month,  but 
only  so  far  as  the  examination  of  the  goods  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  time  for  them  to  be  included.  The  assumption  that 
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so  much  as  was  left  out  at  one  time  would  be  compensated 
by  an  equal  quantity  on  the  next  occasion,  proved  utterly 
fallacious,  as  was  thus  represented  to  the  committee : — “  If 
this  information  [the  landing  officer’s  account]  could  in  all 
cases  be  obtained  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  account,  it 
would  be,  in  every  respect,  the  most  satisfactory  source  from 
whence  it  could  be  supplied,  but  weeks  and  months  often 
elapse  before  it  is  received.  In  one  bundle  of  bills  acciden¬ 
tally  taken  for  inspection,  all  of  which  were  going  into  the 
October  account,  only  eight  properly  belonged  to  that 
month,  whilst  there  were  eight,  eight,  and  ten,  belonging  to 
June,  July,  and  September  respectively.  It  thus  happens 
that  the  monthly  account,  as  published  about  the  25th  of  the 
succeeding  month,  contains  only  a  portion  of  the  month  s 
imports,  with  a  large  remanet  from  the  preceding  month, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  two,  three,  and  four  months  luithei 
back.  The  weekly  account  of  corn  is  probably  two  or  three 
weeks  out  of  date.  It  is  true  the  average  may  be  correct, 
but  so  great  are  the  fluctuations  in  the  arrivals,  that,  as  at 
present  given,  the  accounts  afford  no  sort  of  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  specific  period  they  profess  to  represent.  So 
serious  is  the  divergence  from  the  truth,  in  the  article  of  tea 
for  instance,  that  the  account  would  often  be  many  millions 
of  pounds  out,  but  that  a  plan  has  recently  been  adopted  of 
adding  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  arrived  but  not  weighed, 
thus  altogether  departing  from  the  principle  of  using  only 
such  landing  accounts  as  are  made  up.  In  tobacco,  wine, 
brandy,  and  sugar,  it  is  known  that  the  deficiencies  must  be 
quite  as  large,  but  no  means  exist  of  obtaining  estimates. 

«  Would  it  not  be  well  that  these  statistics  should  be  divided 
into  two  classes  ?  The  one  possessed  of  transitory  interest, 
as  the  guide  for  present  commercial  and  financial  purposes, 
the  other  of  lasting  value  as  the  permanent  record  of  the 
national  trade  and  progress.  For  the  one  (embracing  weekly 
and  monthly  accounts),  early  publication  is  essential  whilst 
only  a  proximate  accuracy  and  fulness  is  required,  i  or  the 
other,  that  they  should  be  strictly  correct  and  full  in  detail, 
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whilst  sufficient  time  may  be  taken  in  their  preparation  to 
ensure  these  important  requisites.  What  is  wanted  in  the 
first  case,  is  not  a  statement  of  such  goods  as  are  actually 
landed  and  accounted  for,  but  of  such  as  are  really  in  the 
country,  available  for  consumption,  the  subject  of  bargain 
and  sale,  and  capable  of  influencing  calculations  as  to  future 
operations.  This  information  the  mercantile  world  have  at 
present  no  means  of  obtaining,  except  from  the  circulars  of 
the  brokers  or  others  engaged  in  particular  branches  of 
trade,  which  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  to  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  within  reach  of  their  several  compilers.  To  give 
effect  to  this  view  it  is  proposed  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
importer’s  account  of  weights,  &c.,  should  be  taken  at  once 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  landing  officer’s  return.  That  from 
these  the  records  in  the  registers  should  be  made,  reserving 
an  additional  column  or  spare  line  in  which  to  insert  the 
true  quantity  when  ascertained.  These  entries  would  be 
made  from  day  to  day,  and  at  the  close  of  the  month  adopted 
for  the  transitory  account.  So  soon  as  accurate  information 
can  be  obtained,  a  correct  total  should  be  made  for  the 
annual  and  permanent  one.  In  this  mode  the  one  might  be 
ready  m  three  to  five  days  after  the  month  ends,  instead  of 
the  20th  or  25th  as  at  present ;  and  for  the  other  we  should 
obtain  that  which  now  we  never  get,  a  really  true  record  of 
the  imports  of  each  respective  month.”  These  representa¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  met  with  approval,  and  have  been 
carried  out  since  1st  January,  1871.  How  far  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  approximate  accuracy  for  the  prompt  account,  and 
of  real  results  for  the  permanent  one,  have  been  realized, 
will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  the  weights  as  given 
by  the  importers’  entries,  and  the  actual  quantities  of  the 
principal  dutiable  goods  imported  within  the  year. 
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Importers’  Entries. 

Actual  Quantities. 

Percentage  of  Error. 

Cocoa . 

17,096,729 

17,132,236 

—  0*2 1 

Coffee . 

^9, 977, 648 

191,907,645 

—  roi 

Currants . 

1,040,619 

1,024,946 

+  i'53 

Spirits . 

i3>984,412 

14,607,514 

-  4-27 

Sugar  . 

1 1,086,362 

11,232,284 

-  1-30 

Tea . 

171,094,275 

169,776,576 

+  Q'77 

Tobacco . 

72,231,263 

76,592,930 

-  57o 

VV  ine . 

16,605,774 

16,821,645 

-  1-30 

All  dutiable  ar-| 
tides  together.} 

492>43I>233 

499,905,922 

-  i-5° 

These  articles  are  selected  because,  for  revenue  purposes, 
they  are  actually  weighed  or  measured ;  and  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  in  those  which  are  not  so  tested, 
the  importers’  entries  need  be  less  correct.  This  change  is 
the  basis  of  the  present  system,  rendering  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  monthly  account  sufficiently  early  to  be  of  material 
use,  and  making  it  a  substantially  accurate  statement  of  the 
transactions  of  the  period  which  it  professes  to  represent. 

The  other  great  feature  in  the  altered  accounts,  which  has 
before  been  entered  upon  so  fully,  is  that  of  substituting  a 
declared  for  a  computed  value.  There  are  no  means  of  test¬ 
ing  the  results  of  this  in  the  same  manner  as  there  are  with 
the  weights,  and  as  yet  (18 1 2)  it  has  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  affirm  with  certainty  that  it  may  not  secure  as 
correct  returns  as  were  formerly  obtained,  although  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  many  observations  is  to  point  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Allusion  has  before  been  made  to  the  fusion  of  the  two 
statistical  offices  into  the  one  present  department,  and  the 
direct  publication  of  the  returns  which  emanate  from  it  as 
the  means  whereby  much  economy  of  time  atd  uniformity 
in  practice  has  been  promoted.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
practice  has  been  introduced  of  prolonging  the  official 
labours  for  the  three  or  four  first  days  of  the  month,  to  a  late- 
hour  in  the  evening,  according  to  a  plan  for  expediting  the 
preparation  of  the  accounts  proposed  in  1857,  but  only  now 
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carried  out.  Without  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect 
together  the  innumerable  items,  the  totals  of  which  fill  two 
columns  in  every  one  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  pages  which  make 
up  the  monthly  issue ;  and  thus  secure  its  early  production, 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  current  work. 

Although  not  exactly  appertaining  to  the  object  with 
which  this  paper  has  beenwritten,it  maybe  satisfactory  shortly 
to  state  that  these  several  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  conjoined  with  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  amount 
formerly  expended  in  the  production  of  statistics.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  charges  for  the  Cus¬ 
toms  establishment  must  be  set  down  to  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  or  how  much  to  the  multifarious  duties,  unconnected 
with  the  receipt  of  money,  which  it  has  to  perform  ;  but  an 
examination  of  the  Estimates  for  last  year,  as  well  as  this,  in 
comparison  with  those  for  1870,  will  show  a  saving  in  the 
Statistical  offices  alone  of  some  £  1 8,000  per  annum,  being 
from  a-third  to  one-half  of  the  previous  annual  expenditure. 

VI. — Bill  of  Entry. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  this  paper  has  ex¬ 
tended,  the  subject  would  be  left  incomplete  were  no  men¬ 
tion  made  of  another  branch  of  statistics  relating  to  trade, 
which,  though  springing  from  an  unofficial  source,  are  often 
confounded  with  those  of  official  origin,  namely,  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Bill  of  Entry  in  London,  and  many  of  the  larger 
ports.  These  comprise  daily  lists  of  ships  arriving  and  sailing, 
with  accounts  of  their  cargoes  and  other  particulars  of  consi¬ 
derable  interest  to  the  trading  community,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  large  sale  of  these  printed  lists.  In  addition  to  these, 
manuscript  accounts  are  rendered  on  special  application.  It 
is  not  perhaps  so  generally  known  as  it  might  be,  that  for  a 
moderate  charge  any  kind  of  information  that  can  be  gleaned 
•from  the  Customs  records  is  supplied  by  this  office,  and, 
though  not  possessing  any  official  authority,  it  may  be  relied 
on  as  obtained  from  official  sources.  The  office  from  which 
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these  are  issued,  though  having  a  local  habitation  in  the 
Custom  House  at  London,  and  more  or  less  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  those  at  other  ports,  is  not  at  all  under  the 
authority  of  the  Customs  Department;  it  is  a  singular  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  old  times,  when  peculiar  privileges  were  con¬ 
ferred  on  favoured  individuals  for  their  pecuniary  advantage. 
One  of  these  acquired,  in  the  year  1660,  by  letters  patent, 
the  exclusive  right  of  access  to  all  official  documents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Customs  reports  and  entries,  and  of  obtain¬ 
ing  and  publishing  any  portion  of  the  information  they  con¬ 
tain.  This  patent  has  some  years  yet  to  run,  having  been 
renewed  upon  satisfactory  evidence  having  been  adduced 
that  the  work  it  performs  is  of  public  utility,  and  such  as  no 
other  machinery  is  in  existence  to  carry  on.  It  has  been 
proposed  for  the  Government  to  take  over  the  duties  of  this 
office,  and  to  merge  them  in  those  of  the  Statistical  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  it  transacts  is  one  which  could  be  managed  with  the  same 
profit  as  by  private  parties,  or  whether  much  of  it  could  be 
efficiently  regulated  under  the  system  of  management  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  public  office.  It  is  certainly  not  that  which  ought 
to  be  performed  at  the  public  cost,  but  should,  as  it  is,  be 
paid  for  by  those  for  whom  it  is  done.  An  additional  reason 
for  maintaining  it  on  the  present  footing  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  patent  is  held  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Customs5  Benevolent  Fund,  which  is  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  a  life  assurance  society  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  Customs  officers.  All  the  profits  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Bill  of  Entry  business  go  in  aid  of  the  pre¬ 
miums  paid  on  life  assurance  and  annuity  policies  taken  up 
exclusively  by  members  of  the  Customs  Department,  of  whom 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  an  overpaid  portion  of  the 
public  service.  [Since  this  paragraph  was  written  the  patent 
has  expired,  but,  pending  permanent  arrangements,  those 
already  in  existence  remain  in  operation.] 
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VII. — Conclusion. 

In  gathering  up  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  some¬ 
what  discursive  statement,  it  may  be  repeated, — 

That  the  object  of  our  system  of  trade  statistics  is  to  keep 
an  accurate  record  of  the  trade  carried  on  by  each  port  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  every  article  of  import  and  export; 
distinguishing  that  with  each  foreign  country  or  British 
possession;  and  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
several  goods.  To  collect  their  several  items  into  weekly, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  totals,  tabulated  in  conve¬ 
nient  forms;  and  to  publish  these  at  the  respective  periods. 

That  the  Board  of  Trade  prescribes  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  returns  so  given,  which,  under  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Treasury  and  Board  of  Customs,  are  prepared 
and  published.  That  these  returns  are  condensed  and  sim¬ 
plified  in  the  number  of  countries  or  divisions  of  countries 
shown,  and  in  the  number  of  articles  specified  ;  it  being  de¬ 
sired  to  show  distinctly  each  article  of  importance  by  itself, 
and  those  not  sufficiently  important  in  groups  or  classes. 

That  this  preparation  and  publication  devolves  upon  the 
Statistical  Department,  which  receives,  with  some  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  daily  from  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
oiiginal  when  they  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  or  other¬ 
wise  in  duplicate,  the  several  documents  by  which  the 
owners  of  the  goods  enter  and  clear  them ;  and  from  these 
compiles  the  records  and  publishes  the  returns. 

That  the  several  importers  and  exporters  are  required, 
under  penalty  imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  supply  all 
the  information  required  in  the  several  particulars  of  country, 
goods,  quantity,  and  value. 

That  the  Statistical  Department  possesses  checks  for  the 
countries,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  goods,  in  the  masters" 
reports  of  cargo ;  upon  the  quantities  or  the  weights,  &c., 
so  far  as  dutiable  goods  are  concerned,  and  in  a  cursory 
inspection  over  goods  free  of  duty,  taken  and  exercised  by 
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tlie  Customs  officers,  upon  whom  the  safety  of  the  revenue 
rests.  But  that  for  the  value,  it  has  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  excepting  by  a  demand  for 
the  invoices  or  other  proof,  whenever  a  wide  departure 
from  the  usual  average  justifies  a  call  for  these  documents  ; 
and  that  unless  the  information  furnished  as  to  value  be  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  cases  so  much  more  precise  than  could  be 
obtained  by  any  estimate  or  calculation,  all  the  labour  of 
this  method  will  be  entirely  lost. 

That  through  the  alterations  recently  made  in  the  Statis¬ 
tical  offices  by  the  union  of  the  two  into  one,  by  the  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  particulars  given  and  distinctions  preserved, 
by  the  extension  at  certain  seasons  of  the  hours  of  atten¬ 
dance  for  the  various  employes,  and  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  department,  the  monthly  account  has  been  diminished 
in  bulk,  and  is  now  issued  on  the  7th  instead  of  the  25th  of 
each  month,  containing  all  the  transactions  of  the  month  to 
which  it  relates;  and  that  the  publication  of  the  Annual 
Statement  can  be  much  expedited. 

That  by  these  alterations  the  charge  upon  the  estimates 
for  statistical  work  is  reduced  to  between  two-thirds  and 
one-half  of  what  it  formerly  was. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  with 
honesty  and  accuracy  on  the  part  of  those  who  provide  the 
information,  and  fidelity  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
Statistical  Department,  the  means  exist  of  supplying  full, 
trustworthy,  and  complete  intelligence  of  the  country  s  pro¬ 
gress  in  its  commercial  intercourse  with  the  whole  world. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  repeat,  that  in  thus  bringing 
these  several  points  to  your  notice,  my  object  has  been  two¬ 
fold  ;  to  explain  and  assist  the  use  of  the  several  statis¬ 
tical  publications  which  are  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  all  the  influence  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain,  to  bear  upon  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  they  are  founded.  If,  in  so  doing,  I  have 
failed  to  collect  or  impart  the  statistical  facts  or  results 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  this  paper,  the  Society 
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may  command  my  services  to  repair  the  omission  in  any  way 
it  sees  fit  to  prescribe.  If,  in  entering  upon  so  many  details, 
I  may  be  thought  to  have  attached  undue  value  to  matters 
of  minor  importance,  I  trust  they  will  not  therefore  be 
deemed  to  be  of  but  little  moment.  And  if,  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  I  have  prolonged  these  observations  to  a  wearisome 
length,  I  trust  you  will  set  it  down  to  the  enthusiasm  of  one 
who  has  spent  the  best  part  of  an  official  life,  now  long  past 
its  meridian,  in  constant  efforts  to  increase  the  value,  lessen 
the  cost,  and  improve  the  character  of  the  various  records 
and  publications  which  make  up  the  sum  of  our  trade 
statistics. 


II. 

The  Progress  of  our  Foreign  Trade,  Imports  and  Exports, 
during  Twenty  Years,  1854-74. 1 

THERE  are  two  purposes  for  which  statisticians  exist ; 

two  objects  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  by  every  col¬ 
lector  of  statistical  information.  The  first  is  that  of  carefully 
gathering  together  facts  and  figures  on  every  subject  cal¬ 
culated  to  illustrate  the  position  and  prospects  of  society,” 
and  so  storing  them  up  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  who  may 
need  the  information  they  afford.  The  second,  that  of  from 
time  to  time  selecting  from  the  stores  so  accumulated  such 
particulars  as  should  command  attention,  whether  from  their 
intrinsic  importance  or  their  relation  to  the  subjects  occupy¬ 
ing  the  thoughts  of  those  who  may  not  have  time  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  task  of  personal  research — thus  giving  a 
present  value  to  past  labour,  and  in  effect  materially  influenc¬ 
ing’  the  course  of  human  thought  and  action  in  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  the  property  of  the  nation  or  the  welfare  of  its 
members.  It  is  the  latter  of  these  purposes  which  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  served  by  the  present  paper. 

There  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  or  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  it,  by  those  who  are 
inhabitants  of  a  country  so  essentially  dependent  for  its  pros¬ 
perity  upon  the  continued  progress  of  the  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures  to  which  it  owes  its  present  greatness ;  and  a  belief 
that  some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  our  present  condition 

1  Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  18th  May,  1875.  Vol.  xxxvm. 
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and  our  future  advancement,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
history  of  the  past,  must  be  the  excuse,  if  such  be  needed, 
for  this  endeavour  to  place  its  more  prominent  features  be¬ 
fore  the  Fellows  of  this  Society. 

In  thus  tracing  back  for  some  years  the  course  which  our 
foreign  and  colonial  commerce  has  taken,  recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  successive  volumes  of  the  “  Annual  Statement  of 
Trade  and  Navigation’’ issued  by  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  from  1833  to  1870,  and  since  then  by 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Customs.  The  whole  of 
the  figures  used  are  taken  from  these  publications,  and  there¬ 
fore  rest  upon  official  authority,  although  for  their  collection 
into  the  tables  appended  to  this  paper  and  the  calculations 
or  conclusions  founded  upon  them,  the  writer  is  individually 
responsible.  The  period  of  twenty  years  has  been  chosen 
not  alone  as  a  convenient  one  for  which  to  exhibit  the  com¬ 
parative  results  of  our  trading  operations,  but  likewise  from 
the  circumstance  that  in  1854  a  change  took  place  in  the 
method  by  which  the  import  values  and  those  for  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  foreign  goods  were  ascertained,  which  renders  any 
accurate  comparison  with  former  years  quite  impossible. 
Prior  to  that  year  the  values  given  were  “  official ;  ”  since 
that  time  “  real  ;  ”  “  computed  ”  up  to  and  including  1870, 
and  then  “declared.”  By  “  official”  is  meant  a  calculation 
from  the  quantities  “according  to  rates  of  value  fixed  so 
long  back  as  1094.”  1  By  “  computed  real”  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  the  average  market  value,  “  including  all  the  charges 
of  freight  and  landing,  but  exclusive  of  duties.”2  The  “  de¬ 
clared  ”  values  should  represent  “  the  actual  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  of  importation,”  3  derived  from  a  declara¬ 
tion  required  from  the  importers  on  the  first  entries  passed 
by  them  for  their  goods.  The  “  computed”  and  “  declared” 
values  should  in  the  aggregate  be  alike,  and  may  therefore 
be  fairly  compared  with  each  other.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  “  official,”  as  was  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  for 

1  “  Preface  to  Annual  Statement,”  1354.  2  Ibid. 

3  “  Monthly  Account  of  Trade  and  Navigation,”  July,  1871. 
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the  year  1854,  in  which  they  were  prepared  upon  both 


systems,  when — 

& 

The  old  official  value  of  imports  amounted  to1 ...  124,338,478 
New  computed  real  value .  15-2,591,813 

Showing  an  excess  of  real  value  of  22P  per  cent.=  28,253,335 


At  the  same  time  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro¬ 


duce  were — 

£ 

Old  official  value .  29,821,656 

New  real  value .  18,648,978 


The  old  value  being  in  excess  38  per  cent.=  11,172,678 


Two  or  three  instances,  taken  from  the  same  source,  will 
still  further  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  this  system,  and  show  the 
impossibility  of  comparing  the  results  attained  under  it  with 
those  under  the  present  plan  : — 


1854. 

New  Real  Value. 

Old  Official  Value. 

Wood . 

£ 

1 1,064,094 

2  1,760,283 
20,175-395 
5-540,735 

£ 

1,812,690 

10,138,778 

28,656,756 

8,579,203 

Corn . 

Cotton,  raw . 

Tea . 

These  examples  are  worthy  of  note,  because  it  so  often 
happens  that  ignorance  of  the  change  of  system  leads  to  the 
quotation  of  figures  for  values  prior  to  1854,  as  if  they  were 
of  equal  worth  to  those  from  that  date  forward.  The  same 
difficulty  does  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  export  of  British 
goods,  the  declared  value  for  them  having  been  adopted  as 
far  back  as  1798. 

Being  thus  restricted  in  the  date  to  which  we  can  go  back 
for  import  values,  the  series  commences  with  1854.  Another 
year  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  since  the  Russian 

1  “  Annual  Statement  for  1854.” 
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War,  which  then  broke  out,  may  be  deemed  to  have  affected 
the  trade  of  that  and  the  following’  year ;  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent,  however,  as  might  be  supposed,  as  will 
appear  from  the  official  values  for  it,  and  the  few  preceding 
years  wherein  there  is  much  the  same  sequence,  as  is 
manifested  by  the  real  values  of  Table  I.  for  succeeding 
years. 


1849  . 

Imports. 

British  Exports. 

£ 

105,884,263 

100,469,067 

110,484,997 

io9>33t>i58 

I23>°99’313 

124,338,478 

£ 

63,596,025 

71,367,885 

74,448,722 

78,076,854 

98,933,781 

97,184,726 

’50 . 

’51  . 

’52  . 

’53  . 

’54 . 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  may  be  viewed :  the  one  embracing  all  goods  im¬ 
ported  and  exported,  including  those  brought  to  it  for  a 
market  and  again  carried  abroad;  the  other  excluding  these 
and  showing  only  the  foreign  and  colonial  goods  retained, 
and  the  British  goods  exported.  The  first  may  be  deemed 
the  merchant’s  view,  since  to  him  it  matters  not  whether  the 
goods  he  sells  are  for  home  or  foreign  use,  of  home  or  foreign 
production.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  more  important  view 
to  the  political  economist,  since  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  is  evidenced  and  influenced  by  its  ability  on  the  one 
hand  to  pay  for  the  goods  it  consumes,  and,  on  the  other, 
by  its  power  to  produce  and  sell  the  articles  on  which  the 
employment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  population  depends. 

Ihe  several  tables1  have  been  drawn  out  with  the  design 
of  clearly  showing  : — 

Several  of  the  tables  to  which  reference  is  made  have  not  been  in¬ 
serted  ;  and  the  same  omission  has  been  followed  in  those  appertaining 
to  subsequent  papers.  Their  bulk  would  have  unduly  swelled  the 
volume,  and  possibly  have  given  it  a  forbidding  appearance.  The 
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1st.  The  gradual  yearly  progress  of  our  commerce  under 
the  three  heads  of  original  imports,  re-exports,  and  reten¬ 
tions  for  home  consumption  or  manufacture,  with  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  or  decrease  upon  its  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor  in  each  year,  and  upon  1854,  the  first  year  of  the 
series.  Also,  in  like  manner,  the  total  exports,  divided  into 
those  of  foreign  or  colonial  origin,  and  those  of  home  pro¬ 
duce  or  manufacture;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  articles  thus  shown  are  only 
those  which  leave  our  hands  in  an  unaltered  condition,  for  if 
subject  to  any  manufacturing-  process  or  change  of  character, 
they  become  classified  as  of  British  manufacture,  and  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  such  in  the  columns  devoted  to  that  class. 

2nd.  The  proportion  of  trade  carried  on  both  inwards  and 
outwards  with  the  principal  countries  of  whom  we  are  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  to  whose  markets  we  send  our  productions. 
These  figures,  on  account  of  the  space  which  would  be 
occupied  by  a  statement  of  each  year’s  traffic,  are  only  shown 
for  every  fifth  year,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  as  before 
upon  the  figures  of  1854.  A  very  imperfect  idea,  however, 
will  be  given  of  the  extent  to  which  we  trade  with  many 
countries,  from  the  indirect  routes  by  which  much  of  the 
transport  is  effected,  and  the  varying  channels  through 
which  this  takes  place.  With  some  countries  there  is  little 
but  direct  trade.  Russia,  for  instance,  neither  receives  nor 
sends  us  much  but  in  vessels  from  or  to  her  own  ports  and 
ours;  but  Germany  obtains  a  large  portion  of  her  supplies — 
and  forwards  hers  to  us — -through  the  ports  of  Holland,  and 
even  by  railway  through  France.  The  goods  which  in  ordi¬ 
nary  seasons  are  shipped  from  Hamburg,  when  that  port  is 
closed  by  the  ice  come  to  us  via  Altona,  and  then  get 
credited  to  Denmark.  A  line  of  steamers  in  connection  with 
the  French  steamers  to  the  East,  periodically  takes  large 

special  points  of  interest  are  in  general  incorporated  with  the  text,  or 
are  contained  in  other  papers,  and  references  are  given  to  the  original 
volumes  in  which  they  may  be  found  by  those  who  desire  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  their  details. 
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cargoes  to  Marseilles,  for  transmission  to  China,  Hong 
Kong,  Japan,  and  other  places ;  and  on  their  return  voyages 
they  bring  back  cargoes  from  those  countries  transhipped  at 
the  French  port.  Before  the  Suez  Canal  was  made,  the 
ships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  which  now 
go  through  the  canal  cleared  out  in  this  country  for  Egypt, 
to  which  country  the  goods  they  carried  were  deemed  to  be 
exported;  and  in  like  manner  goods  brought  through  the 
Red  Sea  and  overland  to  Alexandria,  were  treated  as  im¬ 
ports  from  that  place.  The  same  thing  happens  in  the 
winter  season  with  goods  to  and  from  Canada  via  Portland 
in  the  United  States.  This  evil  is,  as  stated  in  the  “Monthly 
Return  ”  for  January  of  the  present  year,  in  process  of  cor¬ 
rection,  and  so  far  as  the  ultimate  destination  is  known,  the 
exports  are  now  credited  to  the  countries  to  which  they  pro¬ 
perly  belong.  Too  much  reliance  must  not,  therefore,  be 
placed  on  the  relative  extent  of  our  trade  with  the  various 
countries  specified  in  the  tables,  since  for  this  reason  there 
is  in  many  cases  much  intermingling  of  one  with  the  other. 
Neither  is  it  always  right  to  judge  of  the  growth  or  decline 
from  year  to  year  of  the  trade  with  any  particular  country, 
since  with  the  starting  of  new  lines  of  communication 
material  changes  in  this  respect  may  and  do  arise. 

3rd.  The  principal  articles  of  which  our  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  consist  are  separated  for  each  fifth  year  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  countries  are. 

In  all  these  tables  we  are  dealing  with  the  values — neces¬ 
sarily  so  for  the  first  and  second  purposes — since  the  totals 
can  only  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  denominations  of 
weight,  measure,  &c.,  in  which  the  goods  are  taken  to 
account  to  the  common  measure  of  value  in  pounds  sterling; 
and  this  being  done  for  the  grand  total  as  well  as  for  the 
amounts  to  and  from  the  different  countries,  it  is  well  to 
show  the  different  articles  in  the  same  form.  These  sums, 
however,  fail  fully  to  show  the  variations  from  year  to  year, 
because,  being  founded  upon  the  market  prices  existing  at 
the  time,  which  are  constantly  shifting,  it  is  necessary  to 
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take  such  fluctuations  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  a 
correct  judg’ment  as  to  the  real  increase  or  decrease  which 
is  taking  place.  To  assist  in  arriving  at  right  conclusions  on 
this  point,  there  have  been  added  tables,  showing  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  some  of  the  articles  of  greatest  magnitude,  with  the 
percentage  of  increase  for  last  year  over  that  of  the  year 
with  which  we  commence.  A  comparison  of  the  rates  of 
increase  in  the  value  and  the  quantity  of  each  article  will 
show  whether  the  additional  value  is  due  to  greater  bulk  or 
to  higher  price. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  one  portion  of  the  goods  brought 
to  and  taken  from  this  country  is  not  included  in  any  of  the 
tables,  namely,  those  which  are  merely  sent  hither  to  find  a 
vessel  going  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  destined,  and 
are  transhipped  from  one  ship  to  another  without  being 
landed  here.  A.  somewhat  rough  account  is  taken  of  their 
value  (and  in  many  cases  the  quantities  of  the  articles). 
This  is  of  some  importance,  because  thus  passing*  into  and 
out  of  our  waters  they  furnish  employment  for  our  ships  and 
men,  and  its  increase  is  an  element  of  additional  mercantile 
or  maritime  prosperity. 

The  whole  value  of  these  transhipments  during  the  past 


twenty  years 

is  as  follows  i1 — 

fin  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 

£ 

£ 

1854 . 

.  5'°5 

1865 . 

...  6*47 

’55 . 

.  3‘58 

’66 . 

...  7*72 

’56 . 

.  4-58 

’67 . 

6*66 

’57 . 

.  4'S1 

’68 . 

7*28 

’58 . 

.  4'49 

’69 . 

8*12 

’59 . 

.  6*65 

’70 . 

...  10*94 

’60 . 

.  5-I4 

71 . 

...  11*36 

’61 . 

.  4’42 

72 . 

...  13*90 

’62 . 

.  4'7i 

73 . 

...  13*76 

’63 . 

74 . 

...  11*42 

’64 . 

.  5  99 

1  It  would  have  disturbed  the  whole  course  of  the  argument  to  have 
carried  on  the  several  figures  to  last  year,  when  trade  had  again  be¬ 
come  depressed.  The  figures  therefore  for  the  five  years  which  have 
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Before  speaking  of  the  general  results,  it  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  take  the  several  tables  in  which  these  are  shown, 
and  point  out  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  each,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  great  object  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  disparity  between  the  transactions  in  the  first  and 
the  last  years  of  the  series  selected. 

In  Table  I.  we  find  that  a  total  import,  valued  in  1854  at 
£152,300,000,  had  grown  by  1874  to  one  of  £370,000,000, 
an  increase  of  143  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 
than  7  per  cent,  per  annum ;  not,  indeed,  by  regular  ad¬ 
vances,  for  there  are  many  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress,  the  years  of  greatest  increase  being  1856,  1860, 
1863-64,  1866,  1871,  and  1872,  those  of  retrogression  being 
1855,  1858,  1865,  1867,  and  1874.  The  second  column  of 
the  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  goods  thus  imported 
were  again  taken  away  to  other  countries,  the  whole  impor¬ 
tations  during  the  twenty-one  years  amounting  to  5,340 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  the  re-exportations  to  8 60 
millions,  or  about  one-sixth  part.  The  increase  in  this 
branch  of  trade  has  been  proportionally  greater  than  that  of 
the  imports,  namely,  209  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  io^per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  is  somewhat  more  equally  distributed  ; 
the  years  in  which  it  has  receded  being  1858,  1866-67, 
1869-70,  1872-73.  In  1861  and  1862  there  were  great 
steps  upwards,  and  again  in  1871,  in  which  the  highest 
point  was  attained,  namely,  an  advance  on  its  predecessor 
of  36  and  on  1854  of  225  per  cent.,  since  when  there  has 
been  a  continuous  fall.  Deducting  the  re-exports  from  the 
original  imports,  we  should  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  goods 
retained  in  the  country.  And  here  the  increase  is  not  so 

elapsed  since  this  paper  was  written,  are  in  this  and  subsequent  places 
inserted  for  reference,  in  a  foot-note  only. 
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great  as  that  of  the  first  receipts,  being  but  1 34  per  cent. 
This  gives  an  annual  rate  of  6\  per  cent.,  fluctuating  from 
an  increase  in  1856  of  2I-7  to  a  decrease  in  1858  of  13-6 
per  cent,  on  the  years  immediately  preceding.  Those  in 
which  the  greatest  rise  took  place  were  1856,  1860,  1864, 
1866,  and  1872  ;  those  of  falling  off  1855,  1858,  1865,  1867, 
and  1874. 

Table  II.  exhibits  similar  statements  for  the  exports.  The 
second  column,  that  which  shows  the  foreign  and  colonial 
re-exports,  being  necessarily  identical  with  the  same  column 
in  Table  I.  The  total  increase  here  has  been  from  1 1 6  mil¬ 
lions  in  1854  to  297  in  1874,  or  I  56  per  cent.,  giving  an 
average  rate  of  nearly  8  per  cent. — a  more  regular  one  than 
in  the  imports— the  greatest  range  being  from  an  increase 
in  1863  of  18-5  to  a  decrease  in  1867  of  5-5  per  cent.  The 
years  of  greatest  increase  were  1856,  1859,  1863-64,  1866, 
and  1871-72,  those  of  decrease  1858,  1861,  1867,  and  1873- 
74.  The  whole  exports  of  the  twenty-one  years  amounted  to 
£4,300,000,000,  of  which  860,  or  about  one-fifth,  were  re¬ 
exportations,  leaving  £3,400,000,000  as  British  produce  or 
manufacture.  Of  these  latter  the  growth  has  been  from 
£97,000,000  in  1854  to  £240,000,000  in  1874,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  rate  of  74  per  cent,  increase,  the  irregularities  being  as 
great  as  in  the  other  cases,  namely,  from  a  decrease  in  1861 
from  its  predecessor  of  7-9  to  an  increase  in  1863  of  1 8‘  2  per 
cent.,  the  years  of  largest  growth  being  1856,  1859,  1863-64, 
1866,  1871-2;  those  of  recedence  1855,  1858, 1861-2,  1867- 
68,  and  1874. 

In  Table  III.1  the  total  value  of  the  imports  for  every  fifth 
year  is  divided  into  that  from  our  Colonial  possessions,  and 
from  Foreign  countries ;  and  again,  between  the  principal 
possessions  and  countries,  with  the  object  of  showing  from 
whence  we  draw  our  supplies,  and  the  variations  in  our  re¬ 
lations  with  each.  To  have  done  this  for  every  year  would 
have  taken  up  too  much  space,  therefore  only  the  percent- 

1  For  Tables  III.  to  IX.,  see  “  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,”  June, 
1875. 
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age  of  increase  in  1874  upon  1854  has  been  drawn  out  in  the 
last  column.  From  this  table  it  will  appear  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  receipts  from  our  own  possessions  at  present  is 
between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the  whole ;  and  that  of 
these  India  is  by  far  the  most  liberal  contributor  to  our  wants, 
four-ninths  of  our  colonial  supplies  being  drawn  from  thence. 
Australia  stands  next,  with  rather  more  than  two-ninths, 
bidding  fair  by  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  to  distance  its 
elder  sister  ;  the  one  having  in  the  twenty  years  advanced 
from  £4,300,000  to  £18,506,000,  or  330  per  cent.;  the 
other  from  £13,000,000  to  £37,500,000,  or  189  per  cent. 
Mauritius  and  South  Africa  have  advanced  by  1 25  per 
cent.,  and  our  North  American  possessions  by  half  as  much, 
whilst  the  "W  est  Indies  remain  almost  stationary,  the  increase 
being  but  4  per  cent.  Of  foreign  countries  by  far  the 
greatest  sender,  at  this  time,  is  the  United  States,  from 
whom  we  last  year  drew  to  the  value  of  £74,000,000  out 
of  £289,000,000,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
Next  to  the  States  comes  France  with  £47,000,000  or  one- 
sixth,  then  Russia  with  £2  1,000,000,  and  Germany  with 
£20,000,000.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  for  the 
reason  before  alluded  to  these  figures  do  not  altogether 
accurately  represent  the  relative  trade  of  the  different  coun¬ 
tries — France  being  credited  with  the  goods  from  the  East 
which  pass  through  her  ports  in  transit ;  the  United  States 
with  some  which  come  from  Canada ;  Holland  and  Belgium 
probably  with  that  of  Germany.  The  bulk  of  that  from 
Egypt  is  brought  from  the  East,  and  the  imports  which  used 
to  be  landed  on  one  side  of  the  Isthmus  and  re-shipped  on 
the  other  now  pass  in  increasing  quantities  through  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Table  IY.  serves  the  same  purpose  for  the  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  here  we  find  a  not  very  different 
proportion  in  the  relative  trade  to  British  and  foreign 
places,  from  that  which  we  observed  in  the  imports,  a  total 
of  £297,000,000,  giving  £77,000,000  to  our  colonies. 
The  same  countries,  too,  seem  to  be  our  largest  purchasers. 
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though  not  in  the  same  relative  degree.  India  takes 
£29,000,000  out  of  the  £77,000,000,  and  Australia 
£2  1,000,000;  but  the  latter  does  not  advance  with  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  rapidity  as  the  former,  the  respective 
increases  in  1874  over  1854  being  56  and  I  73  per  cent.  Of 
the  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  is  again  one  of  the 
largest  dealers,  £32,000,000 ;  but  Germany  outstrips  her 
by  more  than  £2,000,000,  standing  at  the  head  of  all  with 
£34,500,000.  France  comes  next  with  £29,000,000,  and 
Holland  with  £23,000,000;  all  these  being  portions  of  the 
£2  20,000,000  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  1874.  The 
total  growth  since  1854  has  been  from  £1  1 6,000,000  to 
£297,000,000,  or  156  per  cent.;  British  possessions  have 
risen  from  £36,000,000  to  £77,000,000,  and  foreign 
countries  from  £79j>°00,000  f°  £220,000,000,  or  I  13  and 
j  77  per  cent,  respectively.  The  same  remark  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  transit  trade  applies  to  these  figures  as  it  did  to  those 
of  the  import. 

Table  Y.  deals  with  the  values  of  the  principal  articles 
for  the  same  years  for  which  the  previous  table  did  with  the 
several  countries,  and  in  the  same  manner  shows  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  last  year  over  the  first.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  divide  the  articles  into  classes,  so  as  to  show  the 
different  rates  of  increase;  but  this  is  somewhat  imperfectly 
done,  from  the  difficulty  of  strictly  defining  to  which  class 
certain  goods  properly  belong.1  First  in  order  stand  those 
which  undeniably  belong  to  articles  of  food,  beginning  with 
grain  and  farinaceous  substances,  going  on  to  living  animals, 
next  to  animal  products,  then  to  vegetable  substances  for 
food  and  drink,  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  alcoholic 
liquids  and  tobacco.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest  increase 
has  taken  place,  for  whilst  that  of  the  whole  imports  has 
been  but  1 43,  this  has  been  165,  or  including  spirits,  wine, 
and  tobacco,  I  5  I  per  cent. ;  nor  does  this  fully  represent 
the  growth  in  our  consumption ;  for  if  wheat,  which  appears 

1  Food  tables  will  be  found  in  Papers  IV.  and  V.,  “  On  Foreign  Food 
Supplies.” 
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to  have  been  exceptionally  large  in  1854,  be  left  out,  the 
other  articles  of  food  will  show  an  excess  of  fully  200  per 
cent.,  or  a  treble  quantity  in  twenty  years.  In  some  the 
additional  receipts  are  really  enormous  :  thus  potatoes  are 
multiplied  sixty-fold,  eggs  eleven,  bacon  and  hams  seven, 
butter  and  cheese  four  and  five-fold.  Tea  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  in  most  of  these  by  far  the  greatest  gain  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  quinquennial  period.  Live  animals 
are  four  times  greater  than  in  1854,  but  do  not  keep  pace 
with  other  articles,  for  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off 
since  1869.  Spirits  show  an  actual  decline  of  6  per  cent., 
being  the  only  article  in  this  class  which  is  less  than  in 
1854 ;  but  wine  has  increased  90  and  tobacco  187  per  cent. 

Next  in  order  are  placed  the  raw  materials,  which  form 
the  staple  of  our  textile  fabrics,  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  the 
manufactures  from  these  materials,  which  are  imported  in 
their  finished  state;  the  former  have  increased  130,  the 
latter  250  per  cent.  The  most  remarkable  growth  in  the 
raw  material  is  in  jute,  an  article  which  may  be  said  to  have 
sprung  into  existence  as  one  of  import  at  the  time  of  the 
Russian  war,  and  during  the  cotton  famine  to  have  taken 
such  a  hold  on  our  markets  as  to  have  increased  540  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  silk  has  during-  the  same  period 
declined  14  per  cent,  in  the  raw,  but  increased  298  per 
cent,  in  the  manufactured  article.  Wool  likewise  has  in¬ 
creased,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  and  in  each  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  rate — 248  and  243  per  cent.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  raw  products 
is  considerable,  namely,  in  1874,  £90,000,000,  but  in  the 
manufactured  only  £15,000,000,  the  one  being  nearly  a 
fourth,  the  other  only  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  our  total  im¬ 
ports.  In  neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  great  growth 
going  on,  since  the  imports  of  both  in  1 869  were  very  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  1874. 

The  metals,  which  form  a  not  inconsiderable  item  of  im¬ 
port,  viz.,  £11,000,000  last  year,  have  increased  21 1  per 
cent.  ;  lead  standing  first  and  iron  next.  In  wood  there 
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appears  to  have  been  but  little  alteration  in  the  first  four 
periods,  whilst  in  1874  it  is  nearly  double  that  of  1869,  the 
whole  increase  upon  1854  being  84  per  cent.  A  few  other 
miscellaneous  articles  are  included,  in  which  hides  show  a 
growth  of  259,  and  oils  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent. 

Although  numerically  these  specified  articles  do  not  form 
a  large  proportion  of  our  total  imports,  in  value  they  em¬ 
brace  nearly  five-sixths  ;  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
fair  evidence  of  the  general  progress.  It  is  probable  that 
in  some  points  the  comparisons  may  not  be  strictly  accurate, 
owing'  to  minor  alterations  in  the  classification  of  different 
descriptions  of  the  same  goods,  by  which  the  totals  given 
may  not  always  include  the  same  subdivisions.  This  remark 
applies  more  to  the  arrangement  under  quantities,  which  will 
be  found  in  Tables  VIII.,  IX.,  and  X. 

In  Table  VI.  the  same  particulars  are  given  for  some  of 
the  articles  of  which  the  exports  form  an  important  conside¬ 
ration.  By  deducting  the  values  here  given  from  those  of 
the  preceding  table  we  may  arrive  at  the  amount  retained 
in  the  country,  and  shall  find  that  in  some  articles  this  is 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity  brought  here  for  a 
market  in  1874.  As  examples  of  this,  coffee  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  rather  more  than  £7,000,000,  of  which 
£5,000,000  were  again  taken  away ;  rice  brought  in  is 
valued  at  £3,600,000,  and  taken  away  to  the  extent  of 
£2,500,000;  tea  came  in  £11,500,000  and  went  out 
£2,500,000,  a  much  smaller  proportion.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  nearly  £31,000,000  worth  of  wheat  we  parted  with 
barely  £600,000 ;  of  sugar,  to  £20,000,000,  we  parted  with 
but  £700,000;  and  of  cotton,  out  of  £51,000,000  worth, 
less  than  £7,000,000  left  us. 

Table  VII.  is  the  counterpart  of  Table  V.,  but  dealing  with 
the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture.  Ihe 
articles  enumerated  are  fewer  than  those  of  the  imports  were, 
although  they  represent  about  the  same  proportion,  viz.,  for 
1874  five-sixths,  or  £203,000,000,  out  of  £240,000,000, 
quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  course  which  the 
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trade  lias  taken.  Of  these  cotton  manufactures  and  yarn 
together  show  for  £74,000,000,  or  about  three-eighths  of 
the  whole.  The  increase  on  these  has  been  to  the  extent  of 
134  per  cent.  Iron  and  steel  come  next  with  £3  1,000,000, 
an  increase  of  146  per  cent.,  and  then  woollen  manufactures 
and  yarn  £2  8,000,000  ;  these  three  branches  of  manufac¬ 
ture  alone  furnishing  more  than  half  of  all  our  exports,  and 
manifesting  an  increase  of  142  per  cent.  Coals  afford 
£12,000,000,  linen  manufactures  £  11,000,000,  and  silk 
£3,000,000  towards  the  total  exports  of  1874  —  an  increase 
on  1854  of  460,  I  13,  and  85  per  cent,  respectively.  A  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  the  varied  character  of  our  trade  is 
shown  in  what  might  have  been  thought  a  trivial  article  of 
manufacture,  namely,  empty  bags  and  sacks  for  packing 
goods,  of  which  we  exported  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  in  1854,  and  one  million  and  three-quarters 
in  1874. 

In  all  the  foregoing  tables  we  have  been  treating  of  values 
alone,  and  not  at  all  of  quantities.  This,  as  before  explained, 
is  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  comparing  one 
year's  transactions,  one  country's  trade,  or  the  dealings  in 
one  article  as  compared  with  others  ;  but  for  ascertaining 
with  anything  like  precision  the  advance  or  otherwise  of  the 
several  articles  through  a  series  of  years,  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  should  consider  quantities  as  well.  Indeed,  this  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  for  fluctuations  of  price 
whilst  very  important  in  regard  to  questions  of  profit  and 
loss,  whether  to  the  manufacturer,  the  trader,  or  the  nation, 
will  be  misleading  in  attempts  to  form  estimates  of  the  in¬ 
creased  production,  sale,  or  consumption  of  the  various 
articles,  whether  foreign  or  British,  in  which  we  trade. 
Three  tables  have,  therefore,  been  prepared,  in  which  the 
quantities  of  the  same  articles  for  the  same  periods,  with  the 
like  increase  of  one  year  over  another  are  displayed,  so  far 
as  is  possible.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  do  so,  because  the  values  alone  are  capable  of  being  re¬ 
gistered.  This  happens  also  with  some  articles  of  which 
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the  values  are  given,  as  woollen  manufactures,  which  head¬ 
ing  includes  a  number  of  subdivisions,  all  capable  of  being’ 
grouped  together  for  a  joint  value,  but  not  so  for  a  common 
quantity,  because  the  separate  quantities,  such  as  weights 
and  measurements,  pieces,  or  pounds  and  yards  are  not 
capable  of  being  added  together.  Neither  must  it  be  taken 
that  in  all  cases  the  values  shown  for  any  article  are  for 
identically  the  same  parcels  of  goods  as  are  shown  under 
quantities,  as  for  instance,  wood,  where  the  value  includes 
staves,  firewood,  and  furniture  woods,  the  quantities  only 
those  of  hewn  and  sawn  ;  but  with  such  an  article  as  tea, 
where  the  value  and  the  quantity  are  for  the  same  amount 
of  goods,  the  division  of  one  by  the  other  would  give  the 
actual  average  price  per  pound  in  each  year. 

Table  VIII.  is  for  the  principal  articles  of  import,  and 
they,  though  much  fewer  in  numbei’,  are  ranged  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Table  V. 

Table  IX.  contains  the  same  details  for  portions  of  the 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  re-exported,  and  Table  X.  for 
the  exports  of  British  goods.  In  many  of  these  latter  the 
disparity  of  increase  is  so  great  that  it  may  be  well  to  range 
them  side  by  side,  thus  : — 


Increase  in. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Alkali . 

462 

356 

Bags  empty . 

562 

1-043 

Beer  and  Ale . 

86 

40 

Coals . 

462 

223 

Cotton  yarn . 

117 

49 

Sugar,  refined . 

463 

644 

Woollen  yarn . 

257 

123 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  noticeable  points  brought  out 
by  an  inspection  of  the  several  tables,  and  having,  it  is 
hoped,  thus  far  kept  within  the  strict  bounds  of  a  statistical 
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paper,  I  would  trespass  somewhat  upon  the  time  and  indul¬ 
gence  of  my  hearers  or  readers — trenching  in  some  measure 
upon  the  province  of  the  political  economist  — to  pass  in  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  conclusions  at  which  their  consideration 
may  enable  us  to  arrive. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  in  the  whole  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enormous  increase  in  the  quantities  and  values 
of  the  food,  other  than  that  produced  in  our  own  country, 
which  we  are  able  to  purchase  and  consume — an  increase 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
population.  The  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  to  be  fed 
in  1854  was  27,800,000;  in  1874,  32,400,000— a  diffe¬ 
rence  of  4,600,000,  or  1 6  per  cent.  ;  whereas  the  supplies 
of  food  from  abroad,  after  making  due  allowance  for  those 
re-exported,  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  1 50  per  cent, 
more  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  The  reason  for  this 
disproportion  is  two-fold  :  first,  that  the  production  of  food 
at  home  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  popula¬ 
tion;  and  next,  that  with  increasing  means  of  purchasing 
food,  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
greater,  if  not  in  bulk,  yet  in  value.  From  the  official  tables 

first,  I  believe,  compiled  in  1867 — we  find  that  the  acre¬ 
age  of  land  under  cultivation  for  corn  and  green  crops  in 
that  year  was  16,384,000,  and  in  1873  almost  exactly  the 
same,  viz.j  16,394,000  acres.  At  the  same  periods  we  had 
of  live  stock — 


In  1867. 

In  1873. 

Cattle . 

8,731,000 

10,154,000 

Sheep  . 

Piers . 

33,818,000 

33,982,000 

4,22  1,100 

3,564,000 

The  population  having  ) 

been .  j 

3°>335>000 

32,125,000 

Except,  therefore,  to  the  extent  to  which  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  had  increased  the  productiveness  of 
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the  soil,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  these  six  years  there  had 
been  any  substantial  addition  to  the  quantity  of  food  grown 
at  home.  If  this  be  so,  the  supplies  needed  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  mouths  must  have  been  chiefly  drawn  from  abroad. 
This  might  probably  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  in¬ 
creased  value  within  that  period,  but  not  for  the  30  to  35 
millions,  which  have  since  1869  been  added  to  our  annual 
payments  for  food ;  and  hence  it  is  evident,  as  indeed  other 
circumstances  prove,  that  there  must  be  greater  purchasing 
power  in  some  or  every  portion  of  the  community.  That 
both  the  causes  alluded  to  are  in  operation  is  also  manifest 
from  the  unequal  rate  at  which,  in  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion,  the  increase  of  consumption  goes  on  in  articles  of  which 
part  is  produced  at  home  and  part  obtained  from  abroad, 
and  in  those  derived  from  the  latter  source.  Wheat,  bacon, 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  have  all  risen  with  far  greater  rapidity 
than  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  wine.  What  we  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  by  foreign  importations  of  the  first  class,  is  the  excess 
over  previous  consumption  of  both  home  and  foreign  produce. 
Of  the  latter,  over  foreign  alone,  and  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  should  for  the  former  class  be  calculated  not  upon  the 
importations  of  1854,  but  upon  these  added  to  the  quantities 
raised  at  home. 

The  contrast  between  the  variations  of  price  in  different 
classes  of  food  is  very  marked.  Take  potatoes  for  one  :  the 
increase  in  value  is  sixty-fold,  in  quantity  but  thirty-three¬ 
fold,  showing  that  the  price  we  now  pay  for  the  same  weight 
is  nearly  double  what  it  was  twenty  years  back — in  1854 
barely  3s.  per  cwt.,  in  1874  more  than  5s.  per  cwt.  Wheat, 
however,  which  has  increased  158  per  cent,  in  quantity,  is 
only  97  per  cent,  greater  in  value.  So  with  rice  :  42  I  in 
weight  only  makes  268  in  value.  On  the  other  hand,  butter, 
cheese,  bacon,  eggs,  lard,  are  all  dearer  than  they  were  in 
1854 ;  in  eggs,  especially,  we  see  that  whilst  the  number  is 
eight  times,  the  value  is  eleven  times  as  great ;  all  tending 
to  show  that  though  grain— which  is  the  produce  of  coun¬ 
tries  in  all  parts  of  the  world — is  cheaper,  meat,  dairy  pro- 
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duce,  and  those  articles  for  which  we  are  limited  to  places 
near  at  hand,  have  risen  so  much  in  cost,  that  practically  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  dearer  than  they  were  in  the  year  with 
which  our  observations  commence. 

A  very  satisfactory  indication  is  furnished  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  addition  to  our  employment  of  the  raw  materials  which 
form  the  staple  of  our  textile  manufactures,  and  in  the 
metals  which  are  so  largely  worked  up  and  sent  away  as 
British  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  wood,  hides,  seeds,  &c. 
Turning  to  the  Exports  of  British  manufactures,  we  find  the 
same  results,  the  increase  being  very  general ;  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  manufactures  having  all  more  than  doubled 
both  in  value  and  quantity,  keeping  pace  with  the  larger 
importations  of  the  raw  materials  from  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Here  again  the  increase  is  more  than  commensurate 
with  that  of  the  population,  showing  that  if  the  average 
consuming  power  is  raised,  so  also  is  that  of  producing  and 
manufacturing.  Must  not  this  be  due  to  the  extended  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  superior  character  of  our  machinery, 
through  which  a  far  larger  amount  of  material  is  worked  up 
by  each  hand  ?  otherwise  such  an  extension  of  our  manu¬ 
factures  could  not  possibly  have  taken  place. 

There  are  several  points  of  great  interest  connected  with 
the  different  countries  with  which  we  have  the  largest 
trading  relations  and  the  progressive  growth  of  these.  We 
must  leave  Bussia  out  of  the  question  in  comparing  the  two 
years  we  have  chosen,  because  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854  ; 
but  the  fact  of  her  now  sending  us  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
she  takes  from  us,  shows  the  extent  to  which  she  has  served 
as  a  granary  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  same  cause 
produces  the  same  result  with  regard  to  France,  and  in 
some  degree  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Holland  are  both  better  customers  to  us  than  we 
are  to  them.  The  disproportion  between  the  imports  from, 
and  the  exports  to  several  counti’ies  are  so  remarkable,  that 
they  deserve  to  be  placed  in  contrast.  First,  those  in  which 
our  imports  are  now  in  excess. 
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[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


1874. 

1879. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Russia . 

21-40 

11-30 

15-88 

10-61 

Sweden  and  Norway . 

10-97 

7-30 

8'39 

3-94 

Belgium . 

I4'93 

12-90 

10-73 

11-89 

France . 

46-69 

29-40 

38-46 

26-56 

Spain . 

12-85 

7-70 

8-40 

3-76 

United  States . 

74-10 

32-30 

91-82 

25*52 

Then  those  in  which  the  exports  are  greater : — - 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


1874. 

1879. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Germany . 

19-97 

34-50 

2I-6o 

29-62 

Holland . 

15-81 

22-60 

21-96 

15-45 

On  the  whole  it  will  be  seen  that  our  imports  are  now 
£370,000,000  against  exports  of  £297,000,000.  In  olden 
times  this  would  have  been  thought  a  serious  evil.  It  was 
at  one  time  considered  that  the  country  which  received 
goods  to  a  greater  value  than  it  returned  must  inevitably 
become  impoverished.  A  different  theory  then  arose.  It 
was  thought  that  no  country  (not  being  one  in  which  the 
precious  metals  existed,)  could  go  on  paying  in  goods  more 
than  it  got  back,  and  therefore  it  must  be  taken  that  in 
some  way  or  other  the  exports,  though  smaller  in  amount, 
did  in  fact  meet  the  claims  upon  us  for  the  larger  imports. 
That  consequently  the  disparity  between  the  two  was  a 
source  of  congratulation,  since  the  excess  of  value  in  the  one 
over  the  other  was  really  so  much  wealth  accruing  to  us 
as  the  balance  of  our  trading  operations.  To  a  certain 
—perhaps  a  considerable — extent  this  was  true.  The  ex- 
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port  values  being  fixed  at  tbe  time  of  shipment,  did  not 
represent  the  charges  of  transit  or  the  profits  to  those  who 
shipped  them;  whilst  the  import  values  being  those  at 
the  time  of  arrival,  did  include  the  expense  of  bringing  them 
and  the  profit  on  their  sale  by  the  first  importers,  most  or  all 
of  which  accrued  to  this  country  as  being  the  greatest 
carrier  both  out  and  home,  as  well  as  the  depot  in  which 
they  were  sold.  Such  an  explanation,  however,  cannot  serve 
to  account  for  so  large  a  difference  as  now  exists.  This  to 
the  minds  of  many  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two 
ways :  either  that  there  is  some  error  in  the  method  by 
which  the  values  are  ascertained,  or  that  we  are  really 
doing’  a  business  which  is  alarming  in  its  tendency  towards 
ultimate  bankruptcy.  But  surmises  and  fears  like  these 
may  well  be  dismissed,  and  the  belief  that  the  difference 
is  really  an  accession  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country  fully  entertained.1 

It  is  obvious  that  for  years  past  there  has  been  an  annual 
increase,  not  only  in  the  capital  devoted  to  reproductive 
expenditure,  which,  when  it  is  judiciously  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  goes  on  increasing  in  the  way  of  compound  in¬ 
terest  ;  but  also  in  that  which  seeks  investment  abroad. 
That  a  large  amount  of  capital  thus  supports  foreign  loans, 
makes  railways,  and  likewise  maintains  gas,  water,  harbour, 
and  other  companies  is  well  understood ;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  annual  return  it  makes 
in  the  shape  of  interest  or  dividends.  Beyond  this,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  considerable  sums  are 
invested  in  private  agricultural  and  manufacturing  under¬ 
takings,  as  well  as  employed  in  trading  pursuits.  What 
more  likely  than  that  the  manufacturer  at  home,  who  finds 
the  demands  of  labour  interfere  with  his  ability  to  gain  an 
adequate  return  for  his  capital  here,  should  carry  some  of  it 
to  like  uses  abroad  ?  Or  that  the  merchant  who  desires  to 

1  It  will  be  seen  in  the  subsequent  paper,  “  On  the  Preponderance 
of  Imports,”  that  this  view  is  much  modified  by  the  progress  of  trade 
since  the  year  when  this  was  written. 
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draw  consignments  of  foreign  or  colonial  produce  to  his 
establishments  at  home,  should  advance  the  money  which 
pays  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  gathering  in  of 
the  produce  ;  should  build  or  charter  the  ships,  not  only 
those  which  are  employed  in  the  direct  trade,  but  in  the 
coast  or  international  carrying  in  distant  countries  ?  It  is 
well  known  that  on  this  system  the  cultivation  of  our  West 
Indian  colonies  was  carried  on  so  largely  when  slavery 
existed  there;  that  in  this  way  the  Northern  States  of  the 
Union  in  America  reaped  the  profits  of  slavery  in  the 
Southern;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  scarcely  a  country 
exists,  or  cultivation  or  manufactures  carried  on  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  in  which  British  capital  or  British  skill, 
paid  for  in  money  value  beyond  the  cost  of  its  mainte¬ 
nance,  has  not  its  share.  Now,  all  this  is  in  reality  carried  on 
more  by  credit  than  the  actual  transmission  of  money,  but  it 
nevertheless  brings  in  large  profits  which  in  one  shape  or 
another  must  be  remitted  to  this  country.  And  why  not 
in  goods  for  which  no  equivalent  exportation  is  made  ?  This 
will  go  on  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  so  that  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  time  may  come  when 
the  imports  we  receive  will  not  do  more  than  represent  the 
returns  made  for  the  use  of  British  capital  and  credit.  The 
recipients  of  these  returns  have  but  to  consume  the  produce 
of  our  home  growth  and  labour,  in  reality  paying  for  them 
with  the  goods  drawn  from  abroad;  and  thus  manufactures 
might  flourish  and  prosperity  exist  without  a  single  article 
of  export  ever  being  made.  The  true  interest  of  the  capitalist 
at  home,  who  finds  that  either  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
that  which  he  has  to  employ,  or  that  the  conditions  of  the 
labour  market  here  prevent  his  obtaining  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn,  seems  to  be,  to  seek  to  stimulate  production  elsewhere, 
or  to  encourage  trade  in  distant  places  ;  himself  directing 
from  hence  their  proper  developments,  and  enjoying  here 
the  fruits  of  his  means  and  his  talents. 

Still  the  question  arises  on  the  face  of  these  figures, 
whether  in  truth  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  has  not  received 
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a  decided  check.  It  will  be  seen  that  1871-72-73  were  the 
years  in  which  it  seemed  to  have  reached  its  highest  point, 
and  that  1874  contrasts  unfavourably  in  every  particular. 
The  percentages  of  increase  which  in  the  former  years  had 
reached,  for  retained  imports  136,  for  exports  of  foreign 
goods  225,  and  of  British  164  per  cent.,  have  in  the  last 
receded  to  156,209,  and  146  respectively.  The  four  months  1 
of  the  present  year  manifest  a  considerable  decline  upon  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  would  thus  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  diminishing  process  is  still  going  on.  Time 
alone  will  show  whether  this  is  one  of  those  cycles  of 
comparative  stagnation  from  which  we  have  often  before 
recovered,  or  whether  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  re¬ 
lations  of  capital  and  labour  to  each  other  have  not  really  so 
changed  that  we  are  transferring  our  superiority  to  other 
lands.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  the  enor¬ 
mous  strides  which  British  commerce  and  manufacture  has 
made  within  the  last  twenty  years.  We  may  yet  indulge 
the  hope  that  our  prosperity,  not  having  reached  its  climax, 
will  shortly  manifest  as  great  a  revival  as  we  have  often 
witnessed  before;  and  will  in  future  years  attain  still  greater 
magnitude,. if  not  with  quite  as  rapid  a  growth  as  hitherto 
has  rewarded  our  national  enterprise,  wealth,  and  skill. 

1  Imports  in  1874,  £123,915,925;  in  1875,  £119,549,154.  Ex¬ 
ports  (British)  in  1874,  £77,234,354  ;  in  1875,  £73,282,069.  Full 
tables  of  imports  and  exports  for  subsequent  years  are  given  at  pp.  61, 
66,  et  seq. 
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Table  I.  Total  Value  of  Goods  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom , 
and  of  those  Ke-Exported  therefrom  in  each  Year  from  1854  to  1874, 
with  the  Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  in  each  on  the  previous  Year, 
and  also  on  1854  [1875  to  1879  added  at  footf\ 


[In  million  f’s  to  two  decimals.  ] 


Imported. 

Re-Exported. 

Retained  for  Home 
Consumption. 

Year. 

Increase  or 

Increase  or 

Increase  or 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Pr.Year 

On  1854 

Pr.Year. 

On  1854. 

Pr.  Year. 

On  1854. 

£ 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

£ 

j  Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

£ 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

1854  .. 

I52’39 

— 

— 

18-63 

1  — 

— 

133  *75 

— 

’55  . . 

T43’54 

—  5’7 

—  5’7 

21*00 

:  +  12-7 

+  I2'7 

122*54 

—  8-4 

—  8-4 

’56  . . 

x72  54 

+  20-2 

+  I3'2 

23 '39 

+  I!* 

+  25-5 

149  r5 

+  21-7 

+  n-5 

’57  . . 

187*84 

•j-  8*4 

+  23-3 

24*11 

+  30 

+  29-4 

163-73 

+  9-8 

+  22  -4 

’58  . . 

164-58 

—  12-4 

+  7'9 

23  x7 

—  3*9 

+  24-4 

141  '41 

—  13-6 

+  5*7 

’59  . . 

I79'i8 

+  8-8 

+  17-6 

25*28 

+  9-1 

+  35*7 

153*9° 

+  8-8 

+  15-1 

I860  .. 

210-53 

+  17-5 

+  3S'i 

28-63 

+  13-2 

+  53'7 

181*90 

+  18-1 

+  36'o 

61  .  . 

217-49 

+  3-3 

+  42*7 

34"53 

+  20-6 

+  85-4 

182*96 

+  0-6 

+  36-8 

’62  . . 

22572 

+  3-9 

+  48 'I 

42*18 

+  22-1 

+  126-5 

183-54 

+  0-3 

+  37"2 

63  . . 

24872 

+  10-0 

+  63-3 

5o‘3o 

+  19-2 

+  T70*0 

198*62 

+  8-2 

+  48'5 

’64  .. 

274’95 

+  10-6 

4-  8o'4 

52-14 

+  3-7 

+  180  O 

222*81 

+  12-2 

+  66-6 

1865  .. 

27i'c>7 

—  1-4 

+  77*9 

53*00 

+  1-6 

+  184-7 

218 '08 

—  2-1 

+  63-0 

’66  .. 

295-29 

+  9-0 

+  93-3 

49‘99 

+  5-7 

+  168-0 

245  -3° 

+  12.5 

+  83-4 

’67  .. 

275-18 

—  6-8 

+  80  6 

44-84 

—  10*3 

+  140-9 

230 ‘34 

—  6-1 

+  72*2 

’68  .. 

294-69 

+  7-1 

+  93’4 

48*10 

+  7-3 

+  1584 

246-59 

+  7-5 

+  84-3 

’69  .. 

295-46 

+  0*3 

+  93 ’9 

47-06 

—  2*2 

+  152'8 

248*40 

+  0-8 

+  85-7 

1870  .. 

303-26 

+  2-6 

+  99 '0 

44*49 

—  5-5 

+  139-° 

258-76 

+  4-2 

+  93'4 

'71  .. 

33102 

+  9-2 

+  117-2 

60*51 

+  35  9 

+  225'1 

2705c 

+  4-5 

+  102*2 

’72  .. 

354-69 

+  7-2 

+  I32'7 

58-33 

—  3*6 

+  213-4 

296*^6 

+  9-5 

+  121*6 

’73  .. 

37I>29 

+  4-7 

+  143-6 

55-84 

—  4*3 

+  200*0 

3I5’45 

+  6-5 

+  135-8 

’74  .. 

370-08 

—  0-3 

+  142-9 

58-09 

+  3  0 

+  211*6 

311-99 

—  0*9 

+  132-5 

Total  \ 

21 

5.339-71 

— 

— 

863*61 

— 

— 

4,476*10 

— 

— 

years  J 

age 

254-27 

41  11 

213 14 

1875  .. 

373 ‘94 

+  i-o 

+  i45'4 

58-15 

I 

-f-  0*1  -f-  211*9 

3!5"79 

+  1-2 

+  136-1 

’76  .. 

375'J5 

+  0-3 

146 '2 

56-14 

—  3*4 

-p  201*2 

3I9*°I 

-f  1*3 

+  139*3 

’77  .. 

3Q4’42 

+  5-1 

+  158-1 

53-45 

-  4-8 

+  186*7 

34°"97 

+  6-9 

+  154-9 

’78  .. 

368-77 

—  6-5 

+  142*0 

52-63 

—  1-6 

+  182-3 

316-14 

—  7-3 

+  136-4 

’79  .. 

362-99 

—  1'6 

+  I38"2 

57-25 

+  8-8 

+  207*1 

305-74 

—  3*3 

+  128*6 
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Table  II. —  Value  of  Goods  Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom ,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  those  of  Foreign  and  C.olonial  Produce ,  and  those  of 
British  Manufacture ,  in  each  Year  from  1854  to  1874,  with  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  per  Cent,  in  each  Year ,  on  that  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  and  also  on  1854.  [1875  to  1879  addecl.~\ 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Exported. 

Foreign  and  Colonial. 

British. 

Year, 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Pr.Year- 

On  1854. 

Pr.Year. 

O11  1854. 

Pr.Year. 

On  1854. 

1854  .. 
’55  .. 
’56  .. 
’57  .. 
’58  .. 
’59  . . 

£ 

115- 82 

116- 69 
139*22 
146-17 
i39'78 
i55 '69 

Per  cnt. 

+  0’7 
+  19-0 
+  5"0 
—  4-4 
+  11-4 

Per  cnt. 

4-  0*7 

+  20*2 

+  26*2 
-f-  20' 2 

+  34'4 

£ 

18*64 
21*00 
23 ‘39 

24*11 

23"L7 

25*28 

Per  cnt. 

4-  12-7 
+  11-4 
+  3-0 
—  3-9 
+  9-1 

Per  cnt. 

4-  12*7 

+  25'5 
+  29'4 
+  24"4 
+  357 

£ 

97'i8 
95 '69 
115  83 
122*06 
ii6*6i 
130*41 

Per  cnt. 

—  1-5 
+  21-0 
+  5-4 

—  4-5 
+  11-8 

Per  cnt. 

—  i*5 

4-  19*2 

4-  25*6 

4*  20*0 
+  34‘2 

1860  .. 
’61  .. 
’62  .. 
’63  .. 
’64  .. 

I64-52 
159 '63 

i66'i7 

196*90 

212*59 

d-  5-7 
—  3-0 
+  4-1 

4-  18-5 
4-  7-9 

+  42*i 
+  37*7 
+  43'S 
+  7° '0 
+  83-4 

28*63 

34  ‘53 
42  18 

50*30 

52*14 

+  13-2 
+  20-6 
+  22-1 
+  19-2 
+  3-7 

+  53'7 
+  85-4 
+  126-5 
+  170*0 
4-  180*0 

i35'89 

125*10 

123-99 

146*60 

l60*45 

f  4-2 

—  7-9 

—  0-9 
+  18-2 
+  9-4 

+  40*0 
+  28*7 

+  27 '6 

4  5°‘8 

4  65-1 

1865  .. 
’66  .. 
’67  .. 
’68  .. 
’69  .. 

218*83 

238*91 

225*80 

227*78 

237*02 

+  2-9 
+  9-1 
—  5"5 
+  0-9 
4-  4-0 

+  88*9 
4-  106  "3 
+  94*9 

+  96*7 

+  io4'7 

53-00 

49 '99 

44-84 

48*10 

47-06 

+  1-6 

—  5-7 

—  10-3 
+  7-3 

—  2-2 

+ 1847 

4-  i68*o 
+  140-9 

+  158-4 

+  152*8 

165*83 

188*92 

180*96 

179*68 

189*96 

4-  3*4 
+  13-9 

—  4-2 

—  0-7 
+  5-7 

4  70-6 
+  94*3 
+  86-2 

+  84-9 

4  95 '4 

1870  .. 
’71  .. 
’72  .. 
’73  .. 
’74  .. 

244*08 

283*58 

3X4‘59 

311*01 

297-65 

+  3-0 
+  16-2 
4-  10-9 

—  PI 

—  4-5 

4-  iio*8 
+  i44'9 
+  171*6 
+  1 68*6 

+  156-4 

44'49 

60-51 

S8-33 

55'84 

58*09 

—  5-6 
+  35-9 

—  3*6 

—  4-3 
+  3-0 

+  T39'° 
+  225'i 
+  2I*3'4 
4-  200  0 
4"  211*6 

’99*59 

223*07 

256*26 

255*x7 

239-56 

4-  5*1 
+  11-8 
+  14-9 

—  0-4 

—  6-2 

+  i°5 ‘3 
+  i29'5 

4  1636 

4  162-5 

+  146-3 

Total  1 
2!  [ 

years ) 

4.3i2'43 

— 

— 

863*62 

- 

— 

3,448-81 

— 

— 

Aver¬ 

age 

205-36 

— 

— 

41*12 

- 

— 

164*23 

— 

— 

1875  .. 
’76.  .. 
’77  .. 
’78  .. 
’79  .. 

28l*6l 

256*78 

252*35 

245*48 

248*78 

—  0-5 

—  8-8 

—  1-7 

—  2-7 
+  1-3 

+  143'2 
+  127-1 
+  117*1 
4-  112*0 
+  ii4‘8 

58-15 

56'i4 

53'45 

S2'63 

57*25 

+  o-i 

—  3-4 

—  4-8 

—  1-6 
+  8-8 

+  211*9 
4-  201  ‘2 
+  186*7 
4-  182*3 
4-  207*1 

223*47 

200*64 

198*89 

192-85 

I9i'53 

—  6-7 

—  10-1 

—  0-9 

—  30 

—  0-7 

+  129-9 
+  106  '4 

+  IQ4'6 

+  98*5 

+  97*i 

III. 


The  Geowing  Preponderance  op  Imports  over  Exports 
in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  op  the  United 
Kingdom.1 

SINCE  1872  a  marked  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 
relative  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Up  to  that  date,  and  indeed  until  the 
middle  of  1873,  the  general  progress  of  our  trade  showed 
a  steady  increase  in  both  branches  5  and  if  here  and  there 
special  circumstances  caused  one  year  to  fall  short  of  its 
predecessor,  the  deficit  was  speedily  more  than  restored. 
We  had  come  to  look  upon  continual  growth  as  the  normal 
condition  of  our  commerce,  and  though  for  about  half  a 
century  the  balance  had  been  in  favour  of  imports,  this 
excess  arose  from  their  continuous  increase,  not  as  now, 
partly  from  the  decrease  of  the  exports.  For  1872  the 
difference  between  the  two — the  balance  of  trade  as  it  is 
usually  termed — was  40  millions,  for  the  present  yeai  it  is 
nearly  three  times  as  much,  1 1 8  millions.  So  decided  and 
rapid  a  change  demands  more  than  a  superficial  inquiry 
into  its  causes  and  effects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  figures 
now  to  be  produced  will  at  least  aid  investigations  as  deep 
and  searching  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires. 

j. — Earlier  Period  of  Trade,  1816-53. 

Before  considering  the  particulars  furnished  from  official 
sources  regarding  the  trade  of  more  recent  years,  it  would 
have  been  interesting  and  useful  to  have  taken  a  survey  of 
an  earlier  period,  and  in  so  doing  to  have  glanced  back- 

1  Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  19th  December,  1876.  Vol.  xl. 
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ward  so  far  as  we  have  any  data  on  which  reliance  can  be 
placed. 

Haying  this  object  in  view,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  commence  with  the  year  1699,  when  both  imports  and 
exports  were  each  estimated  as  slightly  under  six  millions. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  accounts  were  kept  in  what 
were  termed  “  official  values ;  ”  that  is,  a  tariff  of  prices 
supposed  to  represent  the  values  of  the  various  articles — 
and  really  doing  so  at  the  time  when  each  first  became 
known  to,  or  distinguished  in  the  trade  accounts — was 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  representing  quantities  by 
money.  Such  a  system  had  its  use  as  a  means  of  com- 
paring  the  current  year  with  its  immediate  predecessor, 
but  as  prices  altered,  and  the  relative  quantities  of  goods 
changed,  it  would  so  far  depart  from  accuracy  as  to  be  of 
little  worth.  Exporters  were  for  other  reasons  called  upon 
to  declare  the  values  of  their  respective  shipments,  and  the 
collected  amounts  were  recorded;  but  no  such  step  was 
taken  for  the  imports  until  much  later  on.  The  figures, 
therefore,  in  the  following  table  must  be  taken  with  great 
limitation. 

The  year  1816,  with  which  the  table  commences,  may  be 
deemed  the  opening1  one  of  a  new  era  in  our  commercial 
operations.  The  long  period  of  continental  and  other 
warfare,  culminating  in  the  events  of  1815,  must  have  so 
disturbed  our  trading  relations  as  to  render  any  comparison 
of  prior  with  succeeding  years  very  unsafe.  From  that 
year  to  1853  there  appears  to  have  been  a  steady  progress 
in  both  imports  and  exports,  but  not  by  any  means  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  figures  are  here  reproduced  as  an  inte¬ 
resting  if  not  an  absolutely  necessary  introduction  to  the 
more  definite  details  of  the  subsequent  period ;  and  the 
declared  as  well  as  “official”  values  of  the  British  exports 
shown  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  many  erroneous  esti¬ 
mates  which  have  been  formed  of  the  worth  of  our  export 
trade  during  those  years. 

In  the  two  columns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  next  page 
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Table  I. —  Value  of  Goods  imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  1816  to  1853,  Computed  at  the  Official  Rates; 
showing  also  the  Declared  Value  of  the  British  Exports. 

[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise. 
(Official  Values.) 

Produce  and  Manufacture  I 
of  United  Kingdom.  | 

Total 

Exports. 

Official 

Values. 

Total 

Imports. 

Exported 

from 

United 

Kingdom. 

Retained 

for 

Home  Use. 

Official 

Value. 

Declared 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1816  ... 

27 ‘43 

I3T8 

13-95 

35-72 

4I't>5 

49*20 

T7  ... 

30-83 

1029 

20-54 

40  11 

4.1-82 

50-40 

’18  ... 

36-89 

1086 

26-03 

42-70 

46-47 

53-56 

T9  ... 

30-78 

9-91 

20-87 

33-53 

33'21 

43'44 

1820  ... 

32-47 

10-56 

21-91 

38-39 

36-42 

48-95 

’21  ... 

30-84 

10-63 

20-21 

40-83 

3  6- 66 

51-46 

’22  ... 

3o-53 

9'23 

21-30 

44-24 

3697 

53T7 

’23  ... 

35-80 

8-6o 

27-20 

43-83 

3536 

52-43 

’24  ... 

37'47 

10*21 

27-26 

48-73 

38-42 

58-94 

1825  .. 

44-21 

9-17 

35-04 

47-15 

38-87 

56-32 

’26  ... 

37-8i 

10-08 

27-73 

40-96 

3r'34 

51-04 

’27  ... 

44-91 

9-83 

35-08 

52-22 

37-18 

62-05 

’28  ... 

45-17 

9'95 

35-22 

52-78 

36-81 

62-73 

’29  ... 

43 '99 

1062 

33-37 

56-22 

33' 84 

66-84 

1830  ... 

46-30 

8-55 

37-75 

61-15 

38-27 

69-70 

’31  ... 

49'73 

1075 

38-98 

60-68 

37-16 

71-43 

’32  ... 

44-6i 

11-05 

33-56 

65-02 

3&4S 

76-07 

’33  ... 

45’94 

9-83 

361 1 

69-99 

39't>7 

79-82 

’34  ... 

49-37 

11-56 

37-81 

73-84 

4i'6'5 

85-40 

1835  ... 

49-o3 

1 2 -8o 

36-23 

78-36 

4737 

91-16 

’36  ... 

57'3° 

12-39 

44-91 

85-22 

33'29 

97-61 

’37  ... 

5476 

13-24 

4T53 

72-54 

42-07 

85-78 

’38  ... 

61-26 

12-71 

48-55 

92-45 

30-06 

105-17 

’39  ... 

62-05 

I2'8o 

49-25 

97-39 

53’ 23 

I  10*19 

1840  ... 

67-49 

13-77 

53-72 

102-71 

3i'4i 

116-48 

’41  ... 

64-44 

14-72 

49-72 

102-18 

3!'64 

116-90 

’42  ... 

65'25 

13-59 

51-66 

100-25 

47-38 

113-84 

’43  ... 

70-22 

13-96 

56-26 

117-87 

32-28 

i3fS3 

’44  ... 

75’45 

14-40 

61-05 

131-55 

3838 

I45P6 

1845  ... 

85-30 

16-28 

69-02 

134-60 

6omii 

150-88 

’46  ... 

75’93 

16-30 

59-63 

132-31 

3T79 

148-62 

’47  ... 

00*92 

20*04 

70-88 

12613 

38-84 

146-17 

’48  . . . 

93-55 

18-38 

75-17 

132-61 

32-83 

150-99 

’49  ... 

105-88 

25-56 

80-32 

164-53 

63-60 

I90-09 

1850  ... 

100-47 

21-89 

78-58 

175-44 

7i-37 

I97-33 

’51  ... 

1 10-48 

23-73 

86-75 

190-66 

7U43 

214-39 

’52  ... 

109-33 

23-33 

86  00 

196-18 

78-08 

2X9-51 

’53  ... 

123*10 

27-75 

95-35 

214-32 

98-93 

242-07 

38  years 

2-267-29 

522-77 

1-744*52 

3-395-46 

i-843-73 

3-918-23 
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will  be  found  the  yearly  total  values  of  the  imports  and 
exports  as  derived  from  official  sources.  The  middle 
column  on  the  import  side  of  the  table  sets  forth  the  value 
of  imported  articles  exported  to  foreign  countries,  which,  in 
any  comparison  with  British  exports,  should  be  deducted. 
This  is  done  in  the  next  column,  which  shows  the  difference 
between  the  two,  or  the  value  of  the  imports  retained  in 
the  country  for  home  use.  Adjoining*  this  will  be  found 
the  value  of  goods  of  home  produce  and  manufacture 
exported,  constituting  what  may  be  termed  the  credit  side 
of  the  account.  The  difference  between  the  two,  as  also 
that  between  the  right  and  left-hand  columns,  will  give  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  preponderance  or  otherwise  of 
imports  or  exports  it  is  possible  to  abstract  directly  from 
these  records,  for  the  years  embraced  in  this  table. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  prior  to  1854,  we  have  no 
means  of  accurately  ascertaining  in  what  relation  the  values 
of  our  imports  stood  to  those  of  our  exports,  but  by  a 
change  of  system  in  that  year  the  real  import  values  were 
obtained ;  and  from  this  we  learn  that  whilst  the  market 
prices  of  the  exports  were  continually  falling,  the  not 
unnatural  result  of  improvement  and  competition  in  manu¬ 
facture,  those  of  the  imports  were  constantly  rising ;  the 
equally  rational  effect  of  demand  overtaking  supply,  and 
the  growing  wealth  of  those  who  were  the  purchasers.  In 
that  year  the  actual  value  of  152  millions  of  imports  stood 
officially  at  124,  whilst  the  true  value  of  I  16  millions  of 
exports  was  represented  officially  as  243  :  an  official  deficit 
in  the  one  case  of  28,  and  an  excess  in  the  other  of  127. 
Reasoning  from  the  official  valuation,  we  should  conclude 
the  balance  in  favour  of  exports  to  have  been  120  millions, 
whereas  the  true  figures  show  it  to  have  been  37  millions 
in  favour  of  imports.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  figures 
up  to  1  853,  any  attempt  to  deal  with  them  as  showing  the 
progressive  preponderance  either  way  would  be  hopeless. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  “  official  ”  into 
“  actual  ”  for  the  imports,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
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the  labour  of  such  an  effort  would  be  greatly  beyond  the 
worth  of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  results  too  doubtful  to 
support  any  argument  or  to  guide  any  judgment.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  in  assuming  the  official  value  of 
14  millions  for  the  imports  retained  in  1816  to  have  been 
really  equal  to  I  7;  as  against  41  of  British  exports,  and 
the  95  millions  in  1853  as  really  I  30  against  99  of  exports, 
we  shall  not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark.  If  these  be  correct 
estimates,  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in  this  country  had 
between  1816  and  1853  multiplied  sevenfold  in  value,  and 
the  exports  of  British  goods  only  doubled,  thus  altering 
the  excess  from  one  side  of  the  account  to  the  other.  It 
is  probable  that  the  time  when  the  imports  overtook  the 
exports  was  about  the  year  1825,  since  when  there  has 
been  a  growing  preponderance  in  their  favour. 

II.. — Period  from  1854  to  the  Present  Time. 

From  1854  the  import  values,  as  published  in  the  monthly 
and  annual  accounts  of  trade  and  navigation,  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  They  still  continued  to  be  computed,  but  upon  the 
basis  of  the  current  market  values  of  the  articles,  and  as  the 
declared  values  of  the  exports  were  given  by  the  merchants 
upon  the  same  foundation,  the  two  sets  of  figures  may  be 
fairly  brought  into  comparison.  As  such  they  are  given 
in  Table  II.,  which  is  continued  in  the  same  form  as  Table  I., 
with  two  exceptions.  The  official  value,  although  discarded 
from  the  Trade  accounts,  continued  until  1870  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Finance  accounts  annually  presented  to  Par¬ 
liament.  For  information,  therefore,  and  as  illustrating 
the  discrepancies  between  them  and  the  real  values,  they 
are  inserted  in  the  table  as  a  second  line  for  each  year. 
Another  column,  too,  has  been  added,  in  which  the  exports 
having  been  deducted  from  the  imports,  the  difference  is 
shown  as  an  excess  of  the  latter,  and  the  percentage  of  this 
excess  upon  the  export  value  has  been  brought  out.  An 
average  for  the  twenty-three  years  1854-76  inclusive,  is 

likewise  shown : — 
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Table  II. — In  continuation  of  1'able  I.,  from  1854  to  1876,  showing  the 
Computed  Beal  Values  of  Imports  up  to  1870,  the  Declared  Values 
of  Imports  from  1871,  and  of  Exports  for  the  whole  Period ;  also 
the  Official  Values  up  to  1869.  [1877  to  1879  added .] 

[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise. 

Exports. 

Excess 

of 

Imports 

Total 

Imports. 

Exported 

from 

United 

Kingdom. 

Eetained 
for  Home 
Use. 

Produce  and 
Manufacture 
of  United 
Kingdom. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854  S 

152-39 

18-64 

133-75 

97-18 

115-82 

36-57 

1 

I24'42 

29-82 

2I4'Oy 

243-89 

’55  | 

I43'S4 

21*00 

122-54 

95-69 

116-69 

26-85 

l 

117-40 

313° 

22&90 

25841 

’56  | 

172-54 

23-39 

149-15 

115-83 

13922 

33-32 

1 

232-93 

3342 

25850 

2QI'Q2 

’57 

187-85 

24  11 

163-74 

122-07 

146-18 

41-67 

l 

136-21 

3o-79 

255-39 

286-/9 

’58  | 

164-58 

23-17 

141  '41 

116-61 

13978 

24-80 

( 

138-15 

33-88 

271-65 

30554 

’59  j 

179-18 

25-28 

153-90 

130-41 

15569 

23-49 

1 

1 46-64 

3T23 

29T35 

33458 

I860  \ 

210.53 

28-63 

181-90 

135-89 

164-52 

46-01 

( 

i64'73 

4333 

3I5-7I 

35V24 

’61 

217-49 

34-53 

182-96 

125-10 

!59'63 

57-86 

) 

iyi'21 

30-15 

28935 

339-51 

’62 

225-72 

42-18 

183-54 

123-99 

166-17 

59  "55 

( 

160-69 

50-95 

240'J2 

291-67 

’63  \ 

248-92 

50-30 

198-62 

14660 

196-90 

52-02 

171-91 

5191 

258-19 

323-11 

’64  \ 

274-95 

52-14 

222-81 

160-45 

2I2*S9 

62-36 

l 

173-96 

3195 

267-15 

322-10 

’65  | 

271-07 

52-99 

218-08 

165  84 

218-83 

52-24 

i 

i8r8o 

62-45 

301-61 

364-06 

’66  | 

295-29 

49'99 

245-30 

188-92 

238-91 

56-38 

20  r  I Q 

6437 

348-47 

412-84 

’67  | 

275-18 

44-84 

230-34 

180-96 

225-80 

49-38 

201' 12 

6475 

361-75 

42&50 

’68 

294-69 

48-10 

246-59 

179-68 

227-78 

66-91 

( 

220-88 

69-47 

38m 

450-60 

’69  j 

295-46 

47'o6 

248-40 

189-95 

237-01 

58-45 

( 

224-32 

67  10 

38898 

456-08 

1870... 

303-26 

44'50 

258-76 

199-59 

244-08 

59-18 

71 ... 

33102 

60-51 

270-51 

223-07 

283-58 

47-44 

’72... 

354-69 

58-33 

296-36 

256-26 

31479 

40-10 

73... 

371-29 

5S-S4 

315-45 

255-17 

311-01 

60-28 

*74... 

370-08 

58-09 

311-99 

239-56 

297-65 

72-43 

75... 

373-94 

58-15 

315-79 

223-47 

28161 

92-33 

'76... 

375-15 

56-14 

319-01 

200-64 

256-78 

118-37 

6-o88'oo 

977-00 

5*111  00 

3-872-00 

4-849-00 

1-239-C0 

Avrge. 

265-00 

43-00 

222-00 

168-00 

2  1 1  *00 

54-00 

Per 

Cent. 

onBh. 

Expts 


38 

28 

29 

34 

21 

18 

34 

46 

48 

36 

39 
3i 
3° 
27 

37 
3i 

30 

21 

16 

24 

30 

41 


those  in  italics  are  official. 
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1877... 

394"42 

53'45 

340-97 

198-89 

252-34 

142-08 

71 

’78... 

36877 

52-63 

316-14 

192-85 

245-48 

123-29 

64 

’79... 

36299 

57-25 

305-74 

191-53 

248-78 

114-21 

60 

III. — Alterations  to  be  made  in  Relative  Values. 

Beginning  then  with  1854,  we  leave  a  period  in  which 
arbitrary  and  antiquated  prices  were  employed  to  convert 
quantities  into  value,  and  come  to  one  in  which  the  values 
being  based  upon  existing  prices  and  known  market  rates, 
the  figures  given  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  valuation  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  when  they  arrive  and  leave  the  country. 
They  thus  afford  satisfactory  information  of  the  amount  of 
trade  which  is  being  transacted,  and  by  comparison  of  suc¬ 
cessive  years  of  its  advance  or  decay  ;  but  they  are  still  in¬ 
sufficient  for  enabling  us  to  determine  the  balance  of  trade,  or 
as  it  may  be  better  stated,  the  actual  amount  of  money  or 
money’s  worth  which  is  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the 
balances  between  the  nation  and  its  customers.  And  for 
this  reason  amongst  others :  that  it  is  essential  for  uniformity  s 
sake  to  lay  down  a  rigid  rule  as  to  the  time  and  place  at 
which  the  valuation  is  taken,  whilst  under  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  trade  the  selling  and  the  purchasing  prices  admit  of 
continually  changing  adjustments.  The  goods  which  are 
sent  abroad  increase  or  decrease  in  value  before  they  are 
used  in  payment  for  those  we  receive;  these  again  are  seldom 
placed  upon  the  market  at  home  at  the  same  price  as  that  at 
which  they  change  hands  abroad,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  pound  of  value  assigned  to  the  import  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  or  often  equivalent  to  the  pound  of  export.  For 
statistical  purposes  the  value  required  is,  that  which  the 
articles  bear  at  the  time  when  the  vessels  in  which  they  are 
conveyed  arrive  at,  or  depart  from,  the  several  ports  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  money  which  should  be  given 
in  exchange  for  the  bill  of  lading,  which  is  the  title  for  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property.  This  includes  the  cost  of  bringing 
our  imports  hither,  but  excludes  that  of  conveying  the  ex- 
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ports  to  tlieir  destination,  and  thus  leaves  a  considerable 
margin  to  be  deducted  from  the  one  total  or  added  to  the 
other  before  the  true  difference  can  be  ascertained.  Again, 
in  the  official  totals  no  account  is  taken  of  the  coin  and  bullion 
which  passes  to  and  fro,  and  as  regards  the  exports  there  are 
goods  other  than  what  is  ordinarily  termed  merchandise, 
which  need  to  be  brought  into  the  account,  with  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  all  of  which  a  consideration  in  detail  must  be 
given. 

To  take  the  imports  first.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
specie  and  precious  metal  continually  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  various  countries  as  a  circulatino- 

O 

medium,  or  in  adjustment  of  the  exchanges  at  the  different 
monetary  centres.  The  same  coin  or  ingots  may  be,  and 
are,  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  very  many  times 
in  the  year,  and  though  a  separate  account  is  kept  of  these 
removals,  and  much  care  is  bestowed  to  make  this  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  possible,  the  value  is  not  included  in  the  totals  of 
either  the  imports  or  the  exports.  To  add  the  whole  would 
unduly  swell  both  amounts,  but  the  balance  must  clearly  be 
placed  to  whichever  side  it  belongs.  This  will  consist  of  the 
floating  stock  which  for  the  time  being*  happens  to  be  re¬ 
maining  in  the  country,  together  with  such  quantities  as  are 
absorbed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  or  employed  in  the 
increase  or  renewal  of  the  coinage. 

It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  ascertain  what  allowances 
should  be  made  for  the  charges  upon  bringing  the  articles  of 
import  from  the  place  of  production  or  purchase,  to  that  at 
which  the  value  is  assigned,  but  the  extreme  importance  of 
obtaining  a  correct  estimate  has  been  made  the  occasion  of 
a  series  of  extended  and  minute  calculations,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  an  approximation  to  the  actual  cost  has  at  least  been 
obtained  ;  and  as  no  mere  statement  of  the  results  would 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  conversant 
with  trade,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  describe  the  method 
which  has  been  pursued.  With  cotton — the  greatest  of  all 
our  importations — as  an  example,  quotations  have  been  ob- 
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tained  of  the  actual  amounts  paid  for  freight  from  each  of  the 
principal  ports  in  America,  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  quantities  shipped  from  each  of  these 
ports,  and  the  periods  of  the  year,  whether  in  the  slack  or 
busy  season,  at  which  these  have  been  made.  An  average 
has  thus  been  arrived  at  for  each  year,  and  applying  this  to 
the  average  price  per  pound  at  which  the  cotton  stands  for 
the  same  year,  the  charge  per  cent,  on  the  value  has  been 
ascertained.  Similar  processes  have  been  gone  through 
with  corn,  tea,  sugar,  wine,  timber,  &c.,  &c.,  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  declared  import 
value  is  from  this  cause  enhanced  by  84  to  I  2 l  per  cent. 
On  a  consideration  of  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  I  I  per 
cent,  is  a  fair  average,  and  at  this  ratio  the  freight  has  been 
worked  out  for  each  year  since  1854. 

The  validity  of  this  estimate  may  be  tested  in  another  way. 
We  have  now  from  44  to  5  million  tons  of  British  shipping- 
employed  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  ;  assuming  £6  per 
ton  per  annum  as  a  fair  estimate  of  gross  earnings,  of  which 
one-fourth  is  chargeable  to  the  export  trade,  we  shall  have 
say  22  millions;  but  perhaps  one- third  of  the  imported 
goods  are  brought  in  Foreign  ships,  and  one-half  of  this  sum 
must  be  added  for  the  freight  carried  by  these,  giving  thus 
a  total  of  say  33  millions — not  greatly  below  the  35  millions 
which  has  been  assumed  as  the  deduction  for  the  present 
year.  To  corroborate  these  calculations,  the  ascertained 
import  freight  lists  of  several  vessels  for  a  series  of  years, 
actually  give  an  average  of  89s.  per  ton,  which  very  nearly 
corresponds  with  four-fifths  of  the  £6  above  assumed. 

On  the  export  side,  all  the  alteration  will  be  in  the  shape 
of  additions.  In  the  first  place,  we  build  many  vessels  for 
foreigners,  which,  sailing  away  with  cargoes,  are  not  them¬ 
selves  deemed  to  be  exports,  but  are  just  as  much  so  as  other 
goods  taken  from  the  country.  Careful  inquiries  by  an 
eminent  shipbuilding  firm  as  to  the  average  contract  price 
per  ton  in  each  year  for  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  have 
furnished  a  sum  to  be  added  on  this  account.  Another  item 
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is  that  of  victualling  supplies  and  stores,  which,  though  never 
included  in  the  exports,  should  be,  inasmuch  as  they  are  so 
much  goods  sent  away  for  profit  in  the  shape  of  freight  to  be 
earned  on  both  outward  and  homeward  voyages.  It  has  been 
estimated,  from  a  comparison  of  actual  outlays  obtained  from 
various  firms,  that  these  will  amount  to  20 s.  a  ton  per  annum 
for  sailing  vessels,  and  30s.  for  steamers,  and  at  these  rates 
the  calculation  has  been  made.  A  further  addition  must  be 
made  for  the  quantity  of  coals  shipped  for  the  use  of  steamers. 
No  record  of  this  was  kept  until  within  the  last  two  years, 
but  dividing-  these  quantities  by  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
to  which  they  were  supplied,  and  assuming  a  similar  rate  of 
consumption  for  previous  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
value  for  each  year  according  to  the  prices  given  for  cargoes 
exported  at  the  same  times. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  specify  at  some  length  the  various 
methods  by  which  these  estimates — for  they  are  not  positive 
facts — have  been  obtained,  in  order  that  those  conversant 
with  the  various  branches  of  business  may  form  some  ideas 
as  to  their  probable  accuracy.  Conjectural  amounts  may 
not  be  very  safe  to  rely  upon,  but  these  have  all  been  very 
carefully  made  upon  data  collected  from  numerous  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  and  have  been  subjected  to  most  exhaustive 
computations,  involving  a  mass  of  figures  and  a  large  expen¬ 
diture  of  time,  in  order  that  the  result  might  be  deemed  to 
have  real  worth.  The  several  details  are  displayed  in  the 
following  table  : — 
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Table  III. — Showing  the  Corrections  of  Excess  of  Imports  (  Table  II.) 
by  Addition  of  Balance  of  Bullion  and  Deduction  for  Freight ;  and 
by  Additions  to  Exports  for  Ships  Built  for  Foreigners,  Victualling, 
and  Ships'  Stores,  and  Coals  for  use  of  Steamers.  [1877-9  added.) 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Apparent 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Assumed 

i 

Years. 

Excess 

of 

Add 

Deduct 

Add 

Add 

Add 

Balance 
to  be 

Imports. 

— 

— 

Ships  for 
Foreigners. 

Victualling 

Coals 

Provided 

Bullion. 

Freight. 

and 

Stores. 

for 

Steamers. 

for. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854... 

36-6  | 

not 

ascertained 

1 H 

not 

recorded 

|  2-8 

'2 

— 

’55... 

26-9 

'3’5 

•9 

3'r 

* 2 

_ 

'56... 

33-3 

tj 

i6'y 

I'  2 

33 

'2 

_ 

?57... 

41-7 

180 

I'  2 

33 

3 

— 

1858... 

24-8 

9‘9 

J5'5 

I'O 

3'4 

3 

14-5 

’59... 

23-5 

i'4 

i6’<p 

• 9 

3'4 

3 

3-4 

1860... 

46-0 

—  2  6 

20'  O 

•5 

3'2 

3 

19-4 

’61 ... 

57'9 

—  21 

20' I 

3 

33 

3 

31-8 

’62... 

59-5 

2-3 

20' 2 

'7 

35 

’ 3 

37-1 

’63... 

520 

3'5 

21'8 

* 6 

3'8 

‘ 4 

28-9 

’64... 

62'4 

4-6 

215 

•9 

4'2 

‘4 

37-0 

1865... 

52-2 

6-4 

24:0 

1' 1 

4'4 

•7 

28-6 

’66... 

56-4 

12-6 

2J'0 

i'  2 

4'4 

■6 

35-8 

’67... 

49-4 

9'5 

25' 3 

i' 1 

4-6 

■8 

27-1 

’68... 

66-9 

4'6 

27-1 

i'4 

4'6 

■8 

37-6 

’69... 

58-4 

4'i 

273 

■9 

4-6 

•8 

28-9 

1870... 

59-2 

io-S 

28s 

i'7 

4-6 

•9 

34-0 

’71... 

47'4 

4'4 

2()'8 

*‘4 

4'7 

I'O 

14-9 

’72... 

40  1 

—  7 

32-6 

33 

5'° 

2'  I 

—  3-6 

73... 

60-3 

47 

3 4' 7 

4'° 

5'2 

2'6 

18-5 

74.. . 

72-4 

i'5 

3 4' 3 

3’ 3 

5'4 

2'4 

28-5 

1875... 

92-3 

5-6 

34’7 

i-8 

53 

i'9 

54-2 

’76... 

118-4 

7-6 

35'° 

'6 

55 

2'  O 

82-9 

19  yrs. 

1100-0 

88o 

499'° 

28  0 

83-0 

Kp'O 

559-0 

Avrge. 

58-0 

5'o 

26‘0 

i'5 

5'° 

I'O 

30-0 

1877... 

142-1 

—  2'7 

375 

■6 

5‘  7 

r8 

93-8 

’78... 

123-3 

Si 

34' 8 

15 

5'9 

1-9 

84-3 

’79... 

114-2  1 

—  4-4 

33'6 

i-8 

6'  1 

r8 

66-5 

On  the  assumption,  then,  that  the  foregoing  table  has 
been  correctly  constructed  from  sufficiently  accurate  data, 
the  figures  in  its  final  column  should  show  the  balances  for 
each  year  since  1857,  which  England,  in  its  trading  relations 
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with  the  whole  world,  has  had  to  provide  for  or  to  adjust. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  money  values  of  the  goods  she  has 
from  time  to  time  bought,  over  and  above  those  she  has 
sold ;  and  for  them,  in  some  shape  or  other,  value  has  to  be 
given.  Owing  to  various  causes  which  affect  the  traffic  of 
particular  seasons,  the  years  do  not  present  such  regularity 
as  would  justify  a  separate  treatment.  It  will  be  best, 
therefore,  to  consider  generally  the  average  for  the  whole 
period,  and  then  particularly  the  balances  since  1872,  when, 
as  will  be  seen,  a  marked  change  commenced. 


IV. — Excess  of  Imports  during  the  Past  Twenty  Years. 

Taking  the  official  figures  as  shown  in  Table  II.,  we  shall 
find  that  during  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1876  we  had  in 
round  numbers : — 


Imported  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  to  the  £ 

value  of .  5,600,000,000 

Exported  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  to  the 

value  of . . .  900,000,000 


Retained  in  the  country .  4,700,000,000 

Exported  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  . .  3,500,000,000 


Leaving  an  excess  of .  1,200,000,000 


Equal  to  an  annual  average  of .  60,000,000 


But  taking  into  account  the  additions  and  deductions  set 
forth  in  Table  III.,  this  will  be  reduced  to  one-half,  leaving 
the  true  average  or  balance  to  be  dealt  with  not  far  from 
£30,000,000. 

Two  things  are  quite  evident :  first,  that  the  country 
cannot  have  suffered  to  this  extent  by  any  drain  upon  its 
stock  of  precious  metals ;  for  we  have  taken  into  account 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  coin  and  bullion,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
ditions  to  our  circulating  medium  and  the  gold  and  silver 
absorbed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  there  must  be  more 
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of  these  with  us  than  there  ever  was  before  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  present  accumulation  in  the  Bank  coffers.  Secondly, 
that  we  have  not  become  debtors  to  other  nations,  for  we 
have  proof  in  the  large  loans  they  have  contracted  here  and 
the  heavy  investments  we  have  made  abroad,  that  as  capi¬ 
talists  we  have  increased  rather  than  diminished  our  hold¬ 
ings.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  seeing  in  what  manner 
the  settlement  has  been  effected. 

In  the  first  place,  the  investments  of  which  we  speak 
pioduce  an  annual  income  which  has  either  to  be  remitted 
here  or  placed  to  our  credit  with  those  from  whom  we  pur¬ 
chase.  Mr.  Seyd,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  March  last,  estimates  the  indebtedness  of  other 
countries  to  this  at  from  1 ,000  to  I ,  I OO  millions  of  money, 
yielding  an  annual  interest  of  from  40  to  50  millions. 
Professor  Levi,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Society’s 
“  Journal  ”  for  June,  1874,  thus  quotes  from  a  Parliamen¬ 
tary  paper  the  sums  assessed  to  the  income-tax  as  derived 
from  foreign  securities:  Indian,  £7,032,000;  colonial, 
£2,840,000;  foreign,  £9,34 1,000;  together,  £19,2  13,000. 
Since  that  year,  notwithstanding  that  several  of  our  creditors 
have  proved  to  be  defaulters,  the  amount  must  have  become 
much  larger,  and  the  exact  sum  not  being  important  to  the 
present  question,  it  may  serve  to  take  the  mean  of  the  two 
estimates.  This  will  be  about  £30,000,000  at  this  time, 
but  cannot  have  averaged  more  than  one-half  or  two-tliirds 
as  much  for  the  twenty  years. 

We  have  next  to  take  into  account  the  drawings  by  the 
Government  here  on  its  Indian  revenues,  amounting  to  some 
I  5  millions  per  annum.  This  also  has  been  growing,  or  has 
been  almost  entirely  created  since  1854,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore  have  gone  very  far  in  the  past,  although  it  is  a  most 
important  item  at  the  present,  and  will  probably  be  still 
more  so  in  the  future. 

Possibly  these  two  sources  of  income  have  furnished 
nearly  if  not  quite  enough  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  imports, 
and  if  so,  the  adjustment  is  complete.  But  further  than  this. 
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we  have  the  profits  of  trading  in  the  goods  which  go  to  form 
the  large  amount  of  imports  and  exports,  together  making 
a  total  of  10,000  millions  for  the  twenty  years,  or  an  average 
of  500  millions,  which  should  have  yielded  a  profit  of  some 
20  to  30  millions  per  annum. 

Another  item  in  favour  of  this  country  will  arise  from  the 
earnings  of  her  ships  in  the  transport  of  goods  to  and 
between  foreign  ports,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  having’ 
to  be  remitted  to  the  owners,  will  form  a  set-off  against  the 
goods  purchased  abroad  for  importation  at  home.  Any 
estimate  of  its  amount  must  be  very  doubtful,  and  may 
range  from  5  to  IO  millions  annually,  subject,  however,  to 
a  deduction  of  such  portions  of  both  it  and  the  home  freights 
as  are  payable  to  colonial  shipowners.  The  freight  on  im¬ 
ports,  being  settled  at  home,  cannot  in  any  way  enter  into 
the  account. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  must  be  a  large  return  for 
trade  carried  on  abroad  by  our  countrymen,  who  remit  the 
profits  here  to  be  spent  or  invested  in  this  country ;  and 
there  are  also  the  entirely  unknown  proceeds  from  capital 
invested  in  private  manufacturing  and  agricultural  pursuits 
by  those  who,  remaining  at  home,  expend  the  income 
here. 

From  these  facts  we  may  safely  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  surplus  value  of  the  imports  must  until  recently  have 
been  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  claims  this  country 
has  upon  others  3  and  that  the  difference,  whatever  it  may 
be,  must  have  remained  abroad,  swelling  the  indebtedness 
of  other  nations  to  us,  increasing  the  English  capital  employed 
in  foreign  undertakings. 

In  itself,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  either  the 
excess  of  past  years,  the  greater  surplus  of  the  present,  or 
she  still  larger  sums  we  may  conceive  of  for  the  future, 
thonld  be  deemed  prejudicial  to  our  interests,  or  likely  to 
derange  the  finances  of  our  country.  As  was  remarked  in 
a  former  paper  which  slightly  touched  upon  these  points, 
“  manufactures  might  flourish  and  prosperity  exist  without 
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a  single  article  of  export  ever  being  made.5'’  We  do  not 
take  it  as  indicative  of  poverty  in  London,  nay,  rather  as  a 
proof  of  its  wealth,  that  the  articles  it  receives  so  greatly 
exceed  those  it  parts  with.  We  might  even  point  ont  whole 
districts  which,  abounding  in  every  token  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  are  nothing  but  recipients,  and  why  ?  Because 
there  are  congregated  in  these  quarters  those  who  draw 
thither  the  returns  which  labour,  skill,  and  capital  combine 
to  produce  at  the  different  seats  of  our  national  industry. 
Let  us  look  upon  England  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
the  residence  of  those  whose  capital  flows  to  every  land, 
whose  skill  directs  the  employment  of  that  capital  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  labour  of  emigrants  from  her  own  shores, 
still  more  of  the  workers  she  finds  ready  to  her  hands  almost 
wherever  she  turns  her  thoughts;  and  she  may  go  on  receiv¬ 
ing  without  payment  those  imports  which  thus  serve  to 
support  her  own  population,  and  purchase  all  the  products 
of  their  industry.  Let  the  increase  of  our  capital  abroad, 
and  the  openings  found  for  its  profitable  employment,  only 
keep  pace  with,  or  exceed,  the  increase  of  numbers,  wants, 
or  desires  at  home,  and  there  will  ultimately  be  true  reason 
to  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  by  the  amounts  it 
can  afford  to  receive  without  the  necessity  for  sending  their 
value  away.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  investments  abroad 
lessen  in  productiveness,  our  manufactures  cease  to  sell  on 
profitable  terms,  and  our  consumption  at  home  shall  require 
increasing  foreign  supplies ;  we  shall  by  degrees  be  eating 
up  the  wealth  accumulated  in  the  past,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  our  imports  increase  will  then  be  the  measure  of  our 
national  decay. 

V. — Preponderance  of  Imports  in  Recent  Years. 

In  1872  the  true  excess  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the 
side  of  exports  rather  than  imports,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
£4,000,000;  but  in  the  following  year  the  imports  again 
predominated,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  with  increasing 
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weight  up  to  the  present  moment.  The  figures  by  which 
this  is  shown  demanding  particular  investigation,  another 
table  has  been  prepared  in  which  both  imports  and  exports 
are  separated  into  three  classes.  This  division  is  necessarily 
rather  a  rough  one,  so  many  articles  not  belonging  decisively 
to  either  class.  Again,  there  are  many  substances  not 
strictly  food,  which  are  yet  entirely  consumed  in  supplying 
our  inner  wants  or  inclinations,  and  leave  nothing  remaining 
but  the  bodily  power  they  support,  beyond  that  which,  as 
unfortunately  too  often  happens,  they  impair  or  destroy. 
The  broad  distinction  between  that  which  enters  the  mouth, 
and  that  which  employs  the  hands,  has  decided  whether 
each  article  should  be  classed  as  one  of  food,  or  a  material 
for  manufacture.  Wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  have  all  thus  been 
deemed  food,  as  well  as  wheat,  meat,  or  sugar.  Manufac¬ 
tured  articles,  and  those  which  admit  of  no  particular  classi¬ 
fication,  form  the  third  head  under  imports.  With  the 
exports  it  has  been  attempted  to  distinguish  between  those 
originating  in  foreign  materials  and  such  as  are  of  home 
produce  alone.  However  imperfectly  this  distinction  may 
have  been  capable  of  maintenance,  it  is  equally  correct  or 
incorrect  for  the  different  years,  and  may  thus  serve  as  a 
guide  for  comparison.  There  are  some  features  in  these 
figures  which  shed  great  light  upon  the  main  subject  of  this 
paper,  namely,  the  growing  increase  of  our  imports  and 
decrease  of  our  exports. 
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Tabee  IV. — Classified  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  Years  1854  to  1876, 
Distinguishing  Articles  for  Food  from  the  Imports  of  Raw  Mate¬ 
rials  for  Manufacture  and  other  Articles ,  and  the  Exports  of  British 
Manufactures  Produced  from  Foreign  Materials,  and  those  of  Home 
Growth.  [1877-9  added.~\ 


[In  Millions  of  £’s.] 
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It  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  articles  for  food 
which  in  1854  were  imported  to  a  rather  less  value  than 
those  for  manufacture,  are  now  vastly  in  excess.  In  1871 
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they  were  nearly  equal  to  each  other;  by  1875  the  one  had 
increased  from  I  1 8  to  I  5  *] >  the  other  scarcely  at  all.  In 
the  present  year  it  is  believed  the  disproportion  will  be 
greater.  The  total  amounts  of  both  are  less  than  they  would 
be  but  for  the  low  prices  which  have  prevailed — a  cause, 
however,  which  has  certainly  not  affected  materials  more 
than  food.  The  conclusion  that  we  are  buying  more  food 
and  selling  fewer  manufactured  goods  tallies  with  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  our  exports. 

Again,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  exports  of  manufac¬ 
tures  from  foreign  materials,  which  in  1854  only  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  materials  imported  by  8  per  cent.  (66  to 
61),  were  last  year  18  per  cent,  in  excess  (149  to  118), 
seeming  to  comport  with  what  we  know  of  the  increasing' 
cost  of  labour. 

These  two  circumstances — the  growing' 'expenditure  for 
food,  and  the  increasing  cost  of  manufactures — cannot  both 
arise  from  the  prevalence  of  low  prices,  nor  are  they  likely 
to  be  remedied  by  any  revival  of  trade  to  which  present  in¬ 
dications  point.  If  food  become  dearer  it  will  not  cheapen 
the  manufactures  we  sell,  and  if  at  present  prices  we  are 
being  undersold  by  foreign  producers,  it  is  scarcely  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  general  rise  in  values  will  at  all  check  the  rapid 
growth  of  excess  in  our -imports.  To  recur  to  the  net 
balances  which  have  to  be  adjusted  ;  we  find  that  they  are 
larger  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  that  they  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  and  that  our  export  trade 
furnishes  no  indication  of  being  able  to  alter  their  amount, 
any  more  than  our  import  does  of  their  being  reduced. 
I  ui  ther,  that  all  this  occurs  conjointly  with  default  in  remit¬ 
tances  for  dividends  on  foreign  loans,  and  that  on  all  sides 
we  hear  that  this  extended  import  and  diminished  export 
trade  is  unaccompanied  by  the  usual  rate  of  profits. 

Unless,  therefore,  some  radical  change  take  place  in  the 
conditions  ol  our  trade  and  manufacture,  or  the  system  upon 
which  they  are  conducted,  these  unfavourable  symptoms 
will  every  year  become  more  painfully  apparent. 
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VI. — Concluding  Remarks. 

What,  then,  are  the  requisite  changes  ?  How  may  the 
growing  evils  indicated  by  the  figures  we  have  before  us  bo 
checked  or  averted  ?  These  are  questions  for  the  political 
economist  rather  than  the  statistical  inquirer.  If,  however, 
the  investigation  we  have  been  pursuing  has  at  all  served  to 
make  clear  facts  of  importance  as  regards  our  natural  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  manufacturing  and  trading  community,  I  crave 
your  indulgence  for  the  utterance  of  a  few  thoughts  which 
have  arisen  during  its  progress. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  whilst  we 
are  every  year  becoming  more  dependent  upon  foreign  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  support  of  our  population,  the  products  of  its 
industry  are  becoming  less  necessary  to  the  countries  from 
which  those  supplies  are  drawn.  Whilst  fancied  security  in 
our  ability  to  defy  competition,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  large 
profits  hitherto  accruing  to  our  manufacturers,  have  induced 
our  artisans  and  labourers  to  grow  more  exacting  in  their 
demands,  and  their  masters  to  be  more  lavish  in  their  ex¬ 
penditure,  other  nations  have  been  profiting  by  our  experi¬ 
ence,  and  rival  manufactories  have  been  springing  up  on  all 
sides.  Whilst  we  have  been  appropriating  a  large  portion  of  our 
earnings  to  the  increase  of  our  productive  powers,  other  nations 
have  been  calling  forth  and  utilizing  their  natural  advantages ; 
so  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  supply  has  overtaken  demand,  and 
competition  has  lowered  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
a  large  recovery  very  doubtful.  Whilst  we  have  been  freely 
lending  our  money  to  other  nations,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
pay  for  their  purchases  from  us,  more  than  one  of  those 
deeply  in  our  debt  have  been  repudiating  or  neglecting 
their  pecuniary  obligations  to  us,  and  so  acting  that  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  national  expenditure  may  not  be 
forced  upon  us  for  their  maintenance,  or  repression,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Is  it,  then,  for  us  to  sit  down  in  inactivity  or 
despair?  Such  has  not  been  the  Anglo-Saxon  character 
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hitherto;  such  'will  not  be  the  conduct  of  Anglo-Saxons 
now.  If  we  have  been  running  riot  in  the  “  seven  ears  full 
and  good/5  and  are  about  to  suffer  from  the  “  seven  thin 
ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind/’  we  may  learn  such  lessons 
from  adversity  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  higher  state  of 
prosperity  than  any  we  have  yet  attained  to. 

Our  labourers  must  learn  that  if  trade  is  to  be  maintained 
the  cost  of  production  must  be  limited,  lo  this  end  wag’es  will 
have  to  fall,  but  if  so,  the  cost  of  living  will  fall  also ;  and 
if  not,  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  earn  less,  for  temperance 
and  economy  of  time  will  enable  them  to  produce  more. 
It  is  said  that  we  spend  annually  I  50  millions  in  intoxica¬ 
ting  drinks,  as  much  as  all  our  food  imports  cost  us.  At 
least  one-half  of  this  might  be  easily  saved  by  the  lower 
classes  for  better  employment,  and  the  country  would  be 
spared  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  sum  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  poor-houses,  hospitals,  police,  and  gaols. 

Our  capitalists,  and  those  who  live  upon  them,  need  to 
restrain  the  heavy  expenditure  accompanying  the  cravings 
of  ambition,  the  undue  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  frivolous 
idleness.  They  will  seek  to  invest  their  money  in  places 
where  new  industries  are  to  be  established,  and  new  markets 
to  be  found,  whilst  a  large  number  of  those  whose  brains  are 
their  only  capital,  must  cease  from  the  wild  speculation  by 
which  so  many  strive  to  live  ;  seeking  to  make  their  fortunes 
not  by  honest  industry,  but  by  being  sharper  than  their 
neighbours,  thus,  in  truth,  enhancing  the  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  all  that  passes  through  their  hands. 

Our  rulers,  now  that  the  days  of  heavier  taxation  are 
looming  before  us,  may  well  endeavour  to  reduce  the  costly 
expenditure  of  preparation  for  war,  and  devote  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  extending  our  peaceful  influence  upon,  and  inter¬ 
course  with,  the  countries  which  want  but  this  to  become 
valuable  customers  and  faithful  friends. 

But  are  we  not  all  labourers,  capitalists,  rulers  ?  and  as 
such  are  not  these  lessons  for  ourselves  ?  The  food  we  eat, 
the  water  we  drink,  the  air  we  inspire,  are  but  so  many  con- 
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stituentsin  creating  and  maintaining  the  physical  power  and 
the  nervous  energy  which  must  be  expended  in  labour  of 
some  sort,  or  they  become  inert ;  are  there  not  abundant 
fields  for  their  employment,  as  so  many  have  already  found, 
in  new  countries,  or  in  old  ones  capable  of  being  renewed  ? 

Are  we  not  all  capitalists  ?  The  knowledge  we  have 
imbibed,  the  experience  we  have  inherited  or  acquired,  the 
brain  power  we  possess,  are  but  so  much  capital  capable  of 
profitable  investment;  especially  when  accompanied  with, 
or  supported  by,  the  money  capital  of  which  there  is  no  lack 
for  promising  uses. 

Again,  are  we  not  all  rulers  ?  The  liberty  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  the  parental,  conjugal,  and  social  relationships  in  which 
we  stand,  are  so  many  powers  to  be  wisely  employed  in 
ruling  ourselves  and  others,  for  our  own  and  their  advan¬ 
tage,  which  need  but  to  be  so  devoted  for  the  economizing 
of  our  present  means,  and  the  production  of  material  addi¬ 
tions  to  our  varied  resources. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Britain  now  stands  tottering  on  the 
eminence  to  which  she  has  attained,  and  that  it  rests  entirely 
with  her  sons  whether  a  further  rise  or  a  rapid  fall  is  to  mark 
her  future  history.  It  may  be  said  that  no  nation  has 
hitherto  stayed  in  its  upward  progress  without  suffering  a 
speedy  descent.  Other  nations  have  possessed  wealth, 
science,  art,  but  none  have  ever  combined  with  these  the 
higher  gifts  which  we  enjoy.  Let  these  but  be  consecrated 
to  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  Christianity  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  fear  for  our  lasting 
prosperity  or  enduring  glory.  Say  not  these  are  but  the 
visions  of  an  enthusiast:  such  enthusiasm  has  had  its  share 
in  making  us  what  we  are,  it  may  yet  play  an  important  part 
in  the  salvation  of  our  country,  and  the  regeneration  of  the 
world . 


IY. 

On  the  Increasing  Dependence  of  this  Country  upon 
Foreign  Supplies  for  Food.1 

HAYING  occasion,  in  preparing  a  recent  paper  for  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  to  divide  the  value 
of  the  Imports,  under  the  several  headings  of  Food,  Raw 
Materials,  Manufactures,  &c.,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  fell  to  the  first  of  these, 
viz..  Articles  for  Food  : — and  having  been  honoured  by  a 
request  from  your  President  that  I  would  contribute  a 
paper  to  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  well  choose  a  more  appropriate  subject  than  the  one 
which  stands  for  to-night’s  discussion.  To  citizens  of  this 
northern  metropolis,  which  has  so  large  a  share  in  pro¬ 
viding  clothing,  not  for  our  own  country  alone,  but  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  world,  the  question  of  how  its 
workers  are  supplied  with  food  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  interest ;  whilst  the  present  position  of  our 
trade  and  manufactures  renders  its  due  consideration  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  national  progress  and  well¬ 
being. 

In  treating  this  matter,  I  propose  first  to  inquire  what 
are  the  actual  facts  as  to  our  present  consumption  of  food 
from  abroad,  and  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  provision 
imports  in  their  several  subdivisions.  Next,  to  compare 
the  foreign  supplies  with  those  of  home  growth,  touching 
upon  the  sources  from  which  our  necessities  are  supplied. 

1  Read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  April  11th,  1877. 
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Then  to  consider  briefly  some  points  of  special  importance 
as  regards  the  interests  of  both  consumers  and  producers  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  view  the  question  in  connection  with  the 
financial  and  other  relations  in  which  this  country  stands 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I.  That  we  may  get  a  connected  and  comparative  view 
of  the  food  imports  for  a  series  of  years  it  will  be  well,  in 
the  first  place,  to  look  at  them  in  their  total  money  value, 
that  being  the  only  denomination  under  which  the  various 
weights,  measures,  &c.,  can  be  collected  together.  Yet 
this  is  in  some  measure  faulty,  for  the  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  in  the  prices  of  the  different  articles  prevent 
the  value  from  being  a  strictly  true  representative  of 
quantity.  This  we  shall  be  able  to  see  for  the  several 
articles,  but  not  quite  accurately  for  all  together.  In  the 
paper  referred  to,  I  started  with  1854,  that  being’  the 
earliest  year  in  which  the  values  were  collected  on  a  system 
at  all  analogous  to  that  now  adopted,  so  that  one  period 
could  be  compared  with  another.  For  the  present  purpose 
I  commence  with  1857,  as  being'  just  twenty  years  back, 
and  the  first  also  of  the  peaceful  era  which  followed  on  the 
termination  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  that  year  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  goods  retained  for  con¬ 


sumption  in  this  country  amounted  to  £164,000,000,  of 
which  64  was  for  articles  of  food,  82  for  raw  materials  for 
manufacture,  and  18  for  manufactured  articles.1  Last  year, 
(1876)  these  amounts  were  a  total  of  £319,000,000,  of  which 
159  was  for  food,  119  raw  materials,  and  41  other;  from 
which  it  will  appear  that  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  the 
former  year,  and  50  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  went  for  food. 
In  making  this  separation  of  food  from  other  articles  it  is 
not  possible  to  be  absolutely  correct,  for  so  many  substances 
admit  of  a  two-fold  use.  Take,  for  instance,  olive  oil,  which 
is  actually  used  both  as  food  and  in  manufactures ;  or  the  fat 
of  animals,  which  may  appear  on  our  table  at  meal-times  for 
food  or  in  the  shape  of  candles  to  lighten  its  darkness. 

1  Vide  p.  72. 
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Again,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  food  ?  Meat  and  tobacco 
are  totally  different  in  their  use  or  abuse,  but  both  enter 
the  mouth  and  are  there  consumed  ;  both  therefore  are 
classed  under  this  head,  together  with  wines,  spirits,  &c. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  for  each  successive  year 
since  1856  are  set  forth  in  millions  (to  two  decimals,)  and 
placed  alongside  the  ascertained  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  as  it  would  be  unsafe  to  take  for  compari¬ 
son  the  amount  of  either  in  a  single  year,  an  average  for 
the  first  and  last  three  years  has  been  worked  out,  showing 
that  whilst  the  number  of  consumers  had  increased  from 
28f  to  82|.  millions,  the  food  furnished  from  abroad  had 
advanced  from  59  to  153,  a  growth  of  the  one  by  16,  of  the 
other  by  160  per  cent.  This  means  that  on  an  average 
each  member  of  the  community  now  consumes  to  the  value 
of  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  foreign  food  as  he  did 
twenty  years  back,  somewhere  about  £5  for  £2. 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  Total  Value  of  Food  imported  between  1857  and 
1876,  under  the  several  heads  of  Animal  and  Cereal  Food,  Sugar, 
8fc.,  and  Beverages,  Alcoholic,  and  other. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Popula- 

Total 

Animal. 

Cereal. 

Sugar, 

Beverages. 

Miscel- 

tion. 

Value. 

Fruit,  &c. 

Alcoholic. 

Other. 

laneous. 

1857 

28-19 

64-00 

7-60 

20-51 

18-52 

5-68 

5-63 

6-06 

’58 

28-39 

57-00 

6-00 

21-50 

15-81 

1-13 

5-90 

6-66 

’59 

28-59 

56-00 

6-77 

18-24 

14-83 

3-69 

6-59 

5-88 

’60 

28-78 

80-00 

11-15 

32-13 

13-90 

5-43 

7-59 

9-80 

’61 

28-97 

82-00 

12-46 

35-94 

15-62 

5-07 

7-25' 

5-66 

’62 

29-26 

89-00 

13-28 

39-53 

15-20 

4-88 

8-60 

7-51 

’63 

29-43 

79-00 

14-01 

26-99 

15-15 

5-51 

10-39 

6-95 

’64 

29-63 

79-00 

16-96 

20-92 

18-94 

6-63 

8-56 

6-99 

’65 

29-86 

78-00 

20-05 

21-28 

15-30 

4-96 

8-83 

7-58 

’66 

30-08 

91-00 

20-40 

31-00 

14-86 

6-45 

10-04 

8-25 

’67 

30-33 

101-00 

17-28 

42-67 

16-31 

7-78 

9-20 

7-76 

’68 

30-62 

105-00 

16-65 

41-29 

18-54 

7'32 

10  83 

10-37 

’69 

30-91 

106-00 

21-37 

39-61 

19-45 

7-34 

9-22 

9-01 

’70 

31-21 

100-00 

20-38 

34-39 

20-37 

7-63 

9-17 

8-06 

’71 

31-51 

118-00 

23-53 

42-60 

22-05 

9-39 

9-40 

11-03 

’72 

31-84 

136-00 

22-27 

52-89 

28-04 

9-15 

10-71 

12-94 

’73 

32-12 

147-00 

28-41 

52-69 

27-06 

10-75 

10-64 

17-45 

’74 

32-43 

143-00 

30-44 

51-47 

26-21 

9-09 

11-20 

14-59 

’75 

32-75 

157-00 

34-14 

54-74 

27-34 

9-48 

13-26 

18-04 

’76 

33-09 

159-00 

37-20 

53-04 

27-69 

10-54 

11-43 

19-10 

In  20 
years 

— 

2027-00 

380-35 

733-43 

391-19 

137-90 

184-44 

199-69 

Averages 

30-40 

101-35 

19-02 

36-67 

19-56 

6-90 

9-22 

9  93 

1st  3 
years 

28-39 

59-00 

6-79 

20-08 

16-39 

3-50 

6-04 

6-20 

Last  3 
years 

32-75 

153-00 

33-93 

53-09 

27-08 

9-70 

11-96 

17-24 

Increase 
per  cent, 

16 

160 

403 

165 

62 

184 

101 

174 

1877 

33-45 

177-00 

35-62 

65-29 

35-98 

9-50 

13-00 

17-61 

’78 

33-88 

167-00 

39-98 

60-11 

29-15 

7-84 

12-08 

17-84 

’79 

34-16 

167-00 

39-14 

63-23 

30-30 

7-99 

11-79 

14-55 

The  further  columns  of  this  table  subdivide  the  total 
values  under  the  different  heads  of  animal,  cereal,  and 
other  vegetable  food  used  in  a  solid  state ;  such  as  are 
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employed  for  beverage  are  divided  into  alcoholic,  and  non¬ 
alcoholic  :  with  another  column  (partly  estimated)  of  such 
as  scarcely  fall  under  either  definition,  or  are  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  in  the  official  accounts  to  be  assigned  to  their 
proper  heads.  Amongst  these  latter  we  have  tobacco, 
spices,  oil,  &c.,  and  also  a  class  of  articles  which  at  first 
sight  may  appear  most  improperly  placed — namely,  guano, 
manure,  &c.  These,  however,  are  mainly  employed  to 
stimulate  the  soil  in  its  production  of  food,  and  therefore 
add  to  the  supply  just  as  much  as  they  would  if  by  their 
means  the  larger  crops  were  raised  for  our  use  abroad 
instead  of  at  home.  Thus  much  of  explanation  is  necessary 
to  guard  against  undue  conclusions  being  drawn  from  these 
figures,  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  as  in  the 
selection  of  food  from  other  substances,  so  in  this  further 
separation  complete  certainty  is  not  attainable  ;  but  as  in 
each  year  the  same  rule  has  been  followed,  the  progress  in 
each  class  may  be  truly  traced.  A  few  words  on  each 
heading  may  be  desirable,  reserving  closer  remarks  till  we 
come  to  deal  with  quantities. 

In  none  of  the  classes  has  the  value  risen  to  anything 
like  the  extent  that  it  has  in  animal  food,  the  average  for 
the  first  three  years  being  under  7,  for  the  last  three  nearly 
84  millions,  fully  five  times  as  great  as  in  the  former.  In 
this  class  there  are  included  living  animals,  fresh  and  salted 
meat,  fish  and  poultry,  and  their  products,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  lard,  &c.  The  increase  in  price  on  live  and  fresh 
meat  being  neutralized  by  reductions  in  other  descriptions 
renders  the  comparison  between  the  two  periods  fair. 

Under  the  head  of  cereal  produce  is  included  every 
description  of  grain,  flour,  rice,  and  farinaceous  substances 
generally,  no  distinction  being  made  between  that  which  is 
adapted  for  human  as  distinct  from  animal  food.  That 
which  is  consumed  by  oxen,  sheep,  and  poultry  is  in  fact 
but  human  food  under  another  form  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  desirable,  had  it  been  possible,  to  have  excluded  at 
least  so  much  as  serves  for  the  support  of  horses.  Another 
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deduction  also  is  requisite  on  account  of  the  grain  used  for 
malting  and  distilling.  The  quantities  thus  employed 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  an  estimate  is  possible  of  the 
whole  consumption  for  these  purposes  of  home  and  foreign 
produce  taken  together,  and  since  whatever  of  home  growth 
is  converted  into  beer  or  spirits  has  to  be  replaced  by 
importations  from  abroad,  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  deduct  it 
all  from  the  heading  of  cereal  food,  and  add  it  to  that  of 
alcoholic  beverage.  The  following  table  shows  both 
quantity  and  value  of  the  grain  thus  converted,  and  in 
addition  those  of  sugar  and  molasses  which  are  devoted  to 
the  same  use. 


Table  II. —  Quantities  and  Value  of  Grain  converted  into  Beer  and 
Spirits ,  also  of  Sugar  and  Molasses. 


[Millions  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Grain. 

Value. 

Sugar  and 
Molasses. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

1857 

25-60 

10-88 

■03 

•05 

’58 

24-40 

9-13 

•06 

•06 

’59 

25-90 

9-20 

•08 

•07 

’60 

23-60 

10-02 

•11 

■12 

’61 

24-35 

9-91 

•34 

•24 

’62 

23-62 

7-36 

•51 

•30 

’63 

25-76 

9-05 

•31 

•19 

’64 

28-61 

9-55 

•05 

•05 

’65 

28-46 

9-50 

•08 

•07 

66 

29-34 

11-25 

•22 

•18 

’67 

26-77 

12-19 

•47 

•45 

’68 

27-88 

13-43 

•47 

•44 

’69 

30-07 

11-55 

•46 

•47 

’70 

32-11 

12-32 

•34 

•31 

’71 

30-11 

11-74 

•41 

•42 

’72 

33-81 

12-84 

•56 

•53 

’73 

35-31 

13-77 

•84 

•84 

’74 

35-03 

15-41 

1-04 

1-06 

’75 

35-41 

14-87 

1-01 

1-04 

’76 

37-43 

13-10 

1-08 

1-01 

583-57 

227-07 

8-47 

7-90 

Average . 

29-18 

11-35 

•42 

•40 

The  correction  thus  made  under  this  head  materially 
reduces  the  value  of  the  cereal  supplies,  making  the 
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average  of  the  first  three  years  to  be  10-34  millions  instead 
of  20-08  as  shown  in  Table  I.,  and  that  of  the  last  three 
38-61  instead  of  53-07.  The  increase  of  one  period  over 
the  other  being  273  per  cent,  instead  of  165  per  cent. 

Next  in  order  is  the  class  of  sugar,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
which  are  thrown  together  as  being  all  of  them  vegetable 
products  occupying  a  subsidiary  place  to  that  of  the  staple 
articles  of  bread  and  meat.  A  transfer  from  this  head  to 
that  of  alcoholic  beverage,  similar  to  that  from  the  previous 
head,  must  also  be  made  here,  though  not  to  anything  like 
the  same  amount,  for  as  yet  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
produce  used  in  brewing  and  distilling  is  but  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  grain.  The  two  averages  will  be 
16‘33  millions  instead  of  16‘39,  and  25’59  instead  of  26'63. 
The  rate  of  increase  57  instead  of  62.  Sugar  forms  by  far 
the  larger  amount  of  value  under  this  head,  and  though  the 
increase  is  less  than  with  meat,  it  would  have  been  some¬ 
what  more  than  it  is  but  for  the  extensive  reduction  in  the 
price  consequent  upon  the  diminution  first,  and  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  afterwards.  This  is  one  of  the  articles, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  likely  to  grow  rapidly,  and  to 
continue  at  a  low  price. 

The  various  substances  in  use  as  beverage,  whether 
imported  in  the  liquid  form  fit  for  drinking,  or  as  the 
materials  to  be  subsequently  prepared  for  consumption, 
admit  of  division  into  the  two  sub-classes  of  alcoholic  and 
other  liquors.  Making  the  necessary  transfers  from  cereals 
and  sugar,  we  find  that  the  first  three  years  averaged  13‘30 
millions  for  the  one  and  6‘04  for  the  other,  whilst  the  last 
three  show  totals  of  25-43  and  12-15  respectively,  the  in¬ 
crease  upon  the  one  having  been  91  and  the  other  101  per 
cent.  This,  it  must  be  remarked,  does  not  represent  either 
the  total  or  the  comparative  expenditure  by  the  consumers 
of  alcoholic  as  compared  with  non-intoxicating  fluids,  for 
the  major  part  of  the  value  assigned  to  the  former  is  simply 
that  of  the  raw  material  from  which  the  liquor  is  prepared. 
This,  in  the  case  of  spirits  and  beer,  is  a  very  small  propor- 
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tion  of  the  outlay,  the  chief  cost  being  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finished  liquor,  whilst  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  require  little 
or  no  expense  to  fit  them  for  immediate  use. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  values  only,  and  find 
that  during  the  period  of  twenty  years  the  total  cost  of  our 
foreign  food  has  been  rather  more  than  two  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  thus  made  up  : — 


£ 


Cereals . 

Average 

25-3 

Sugar  and  Vegetable  Products . 

....  382 

19-1 

Animal  Products . 

19-05 

B  e verages — Alcoholic . 

....  374 

18-7 

,,  Non-alcoholic . 

....  185 

55 

9-25 

Miscellaneous . 

....  199 

55 

55 

9-95 

2,027 

55 

55 

101-35 

Or,  if  we  take  the  averages  of  the  two  triennial  periods 
as  the  present  and  former  consumption,  we  should  say  the 
expenditure  is  in  round  numbers,  for — 


£ 

£ 

Cereals  . 

. .  39  millions,  as  against 

10  formerly. 

Animal  Products . 

..  34 

55  55 

7 

55 

Sugar,  &c . 

..  26 

57  55 

17 

55 

Beverages — Alcoholic . 

...  25 

55  5  5 

13 

55 

,,  Non-alcoholic _ 

...  12 

55  55 

6 

55 

Miscellaneous . 

...  17 

55  55 

6 

55 

153 

59 

The  true  measure,  however,  of  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  supplies  is  furnished  by  quantities  rather  than 
values.  The  principal  ones  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
table,  in  which  wheat  is  divided  from  other  grain  and  from 
rice  ;  the  living  animals  are  reduced  to  their  weight  in 
meat,  and  added  to  the  importations  of  that  coming  here 
either  salted  or  fresh ;  including  also  fish,  but  excluding 
poultry,  the  weight  of  which  is  not  ascertained.  Butter, 
cheese,  and  lard  are  separately  shown,  as  also  sugar  and 
dried  fruit  (currants  and  raisins).  These  several  articles 
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make  up  tie  bulk  of  the  food,  properly  so  called,  received 
from  abroad.  Those  used  exclusively  as  beverages,  find  a 
place  in  a  separate  table,  both  being  constructed  upon  the 
same  plan  as  that  relating  to  values;  and  showing  the 
results,  as  before,  in  millions  to  two  places  of  decimals  . 


Table  III. — Showing  the  Quantities  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Food. 
Imports  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  1857-76. 


Years. 

Animal. 

Cereals,  &c.,  &c. 

Other  Vegetables. 

Meat. 

Butter, 
Cheese, 
and  Lard. 

Wheat. 

Other 

Grain. 

Eice. 

Sugar 

and 

Molasses. 

Currants 

and 

Raisins. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1857 

1-35 

1-00 

17-23 

18-09 

2-24 

8-01 

•44 

’58 

1-17 

•86 

23-16 

21-50 

2-56 

9-56 

•64 

’59 

1-21 

•92 

21-43 

18-99 

•33 

9-56 

•78 

’60 

1-85 

1-61 

31-81 

33-43 

•35 

9-33 

•92 

’61 

1-81 

2-01 

36-26 

27-90 

1-61 

10-26 

•91 

’62 

2-46 

221 

49-95 

25*86 

2-65 

10-49 

•98 

’63 

2-99 

2-20 

30-74 

30-25 

1-46 

1019 

1-08 

’64 

3-31 

2'04 

28-74 

19-31 

1-53 

10-24 

103 

’65 

3-48 

2-04 

25-79 

24-63 

•57 

11-17 

109 

’66 

3-16 

2-23 

29-30 

34-82 

1-13 

11-70 

1-06 

’67 

2-55 

2-27 

38-88 

27-79 

176 

1209 

1-07 

’68 

2  29 

2-17 

36-19 

31-27 

2-85 

12-22 

1-15 

’69 

3'22 

2-45 

44-36 

36-83 

3-74 

12-47 

1-15 

’70 

3-08 

2-36 

35-34 

38-40 

2-25 

13-86 

1-11 

’71 

3-96 

2-93 

43-31 

40-59 

2-37 

13-86 

1-23 

’72 

4-07 

2-60 

47-39 

55-68 

4-03 

14-08 

1-35 

’73 

5'48 

3-15 

50-53 

44-32 

3-33 

15-35 

1-23 

’74 

511 

3-39 

48-47 

45-23 

3-00 

15-47 

1-30 

’75 

5-69 

3-55 

59-45 

49-51 

3-48 

17-91 

1-25 

’76 

6-31 

365 

50-97 

67-14 

3-05 

16-62 

1-46 

In  20 

64-55 

45-64 

749-30 

691-54 

44-26 

244-44 

21-23 

years. 

Average 

3-23 

2-28 

37-47 

34-58 

2-21 

12-22 

1-06 

First 

1-24 

•93 

20-61 

19-53 

1-71 

9-04 

•62 

3  years. 

Last 

5-70 

3-53 

52-96 

53-96 

3-18 

16-66 

1-34 

3  years. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

360 

N _ 

280 

157 

176 

86 

84 

116 

325 

163 
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Looking  first  at  tlie  animal  food,  and  especially  at  tke 
meat,  we  skall  see  that  the  quantity  now  imported  is  very 
nearly  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  twenty  years  since,  the 
exact  increase  being  360  per  cent.,  and  that  this  has  been 
reached  by  tolerably  steady  progress.  Each  year,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  has  advanced  upon  its  predecessor  in  an 
accelerated  ratio,  until  now  we  have  a  total  supply  of  more 
than  6  million  cwts.  which,  if  equally  divided  amongst  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  give  rather 
more  than  2lilbs.  per  head  per  annum.  Although  not 
shown  in  the  table,  the  proportion  of  live  to  dead  meat  was 
last  year  as  6  to  15,  one  which  will  be  speedily  altered  if 
the  importations  now  taking  place  from  America  are  con¬ 
tinued.  During  the  three  months  of  this  year  already 
elapsed,  the  beef  fresh  or  slightly  salted  has  been  132,000 
cwts.,  and  meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting, 
125,000  cwts.,  as  against  24,000  cwts.  and  38,000  cwts.  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  more  than  quadrupling  the 
amount. 

With  butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  the  growth  has  been 
equally  continuous,  though  not  so  large.  The  increase  is 
280  per  cent.,  or  nearly  four  times,  the  total  quantity  at 
present  being  rather  more  than  half  the  weight  of  meat — if 
equally  divided  12f  lbs.  per  head.  Taking  the  two  together 
the  increase  is  325  per  cent.,  and  the  weight  falling  to  the 
share  of  each  individual  about  H  oz.  per  diem  throughout 
the  year.  The  bearing  of  these  calculations  will  be  seen 
further  on  when  comparing  the  foreign  supply  with  home 
produce.  But  even  this  scarcely  represents  the  full  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  stock  of  animal  food  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  foreign  supplies,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  grain, 
notably  barley,  peas,  and  maize,  as  well  as  oil-cake,  is 
employed  in  feeding  home-raised  cattle  and  pigs.  We 
have  seen  that  of  the  farinaceous  articles  imported  last 
year  some  37  out  of  67  million  cwts.  are  probably  appro¬ 
priated  to  alcoholic  production,  either  directly  or  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  home  produce  so  employed.  The  balance  may 
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perhaps  be  equally  divided  between  feeding  for  horses  and 
meat-producing  animals.  To  what  extent,  however,  this 
may  increase  the  home-grown  animal  food  there  are  not 
sufficient  data  for  determining.  W e  may  here  notice  the 
different  rate  of  increase  in  the  quantity  and  the  value,  325 
per  cent,  against  403,  showing  an  advance  in  price  on  the 
whole  equal  to  19  per  cent. 

Of  the  corn  and  grain,  other  than  wheat,  very  little  can 
be  deemed  directly  available  for  human  food,  although  most 
of  it,  as  we  have  stated,  virtually  serves  this  purpose,  and 
what  does  not,  leaves  the  land  at  home  free  to  grow  that 
which  does  ;  but  rice,  of  which  only  a  small  quantity  is  used 
for  distilling,  may  fairly  be  classed  with  wheat.  Taking 
these  two  together,  we  find  that  the  average  of  the  first 
three  years,  23  million  cwts.,  has  grown  to  56  in  the  last, 
more  than  doubling  the  supply.  This  quantity,  divided 
amongst  the  whole  population,  would  provide  a  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  rather  more  than  half  a  pound  weight  of  bread 
for  each  person.  In  this  class  of  food  the  advance  in  price 
has  been  almost  identical  with  that  in  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  shown  in  the  table  includes  flour, 
of  which  1  cwt.  is  reckoned  equivalent  to  1^  cwt.  of  wheat. 
The  quantities  of  this  and  other  descriptions  of  grain  vary 
from  time  to  time  more  than  most  articles — a  necessary 
consequence  of  fluctuating  yield  in  home  produce  and  vary¬ 
ing  harvests  in  the  countries  with  which  we  deal.  Dividing- 


the  twenty  years  into  periods  of  five,  we  find  the 
from  abroad  to  have  averaged  per  head  : — 

supply 

1857-61  . 

.  9773  lbs. 

Price  per  cwt.  . 

11/3 

1862-66  . 

.  119-71  „ 

))  • 

9/9 

1867-71  . 

.  139-84  „ 

)> 

11/10 

1872-76  . 

.  173-01  „ 

)) 

10/10 

1857-1876 

132-52 

-  . 

10/11 

How  far  this  rate  of  increase  results  from  greater  popu- 
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lation,  combined  with  stationary  or  diminished  home  growth, 
will  be  seen  when  the  two  are  considered  together. 

Of  the  rice  imported,  some  portion,  perhaps  a  consider¬ 
able  one,  is  employed  for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  starch,  &c.,  but  the  whole  quantity  S'  1 8  million 
cwts.  is  so  small  compared  with  that  of  wheat,  that  any 
allowance  for  these  purposes,  or  for  distillation,  would  but 
little  affect  the  average. 

Coming  then  to  the  last  class,  sub-divided  into  sugar  and 
dried  fruit,  we  find  that  the  first  average  of  9‘66  millions 
has  grown  into  18' 00  in  the  latter,  the  increase  of  86  per 
cent,  being  far  lower  than  in  the  classes  of  animal  food  and 
of  wheat.  Of  sugar,  itself,  after  allowing  for  that  converted 
into  alcohol,  the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  last 
years  of  the  series  is  that  between  7‘98  and  15"54,  equal  to 
96  per  cent.  In  value,  the  variation  has  been  in  a  contrary 
direction,  14-41  having  only  grown  to  17*09,  or  but  12  per 
cent.,  the  difference  of  the  two  rates  thus  showing  a  fall  in 
price  equivalent  to  40  per  cent. 

The  several  articles  thus  enumerated  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  solid  food  imported,  but  there  are  two  others,  of  some 
importance,  included  in  the  value  table  (though  to  save  space 
not  particularized  in  the  quantity  one),  eggs  under  animal, 
and  potatoes  under  vegetable. 

Of  these  we  imported  : — 


In  1857 — Eggs  126‘82  millions. 
„  1876—  „  753-36  „ 

,,  1857 — Potatoes  -96  ,, 

„  1876—  ,.  6-03  „ 


£ 

Value  -32 
„  2-61 
„  -18 
„  P74 


In  the  next  table  there  are  shown  those  articles  which 
are  imported  in  the  liquid  form,  or  are  designed  for  use  as 
beverage ;  and  one  other,  not  belonging  either  to  food  or 
drink,  but  yet  properly  classed  amongst  those  pertaining 
to  the  ordinary  consumption  of  a  large  portion  of  tho 
population. 
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Table  IV. — Showing  the  quantities  of  the  principal  Imported  articles 
retained  for  home  use  as  Beverages ;  also  of  Tobacco. — 1857-76. 


Years. 

Alcoholic. 

Non-Alcoholic. 

Tobacco. 

Spirits. 

Wines. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1857 

4-73 

6-60 

69-13 

34-35 

2-65 

32-68 

’58 

4'58 

6-27 

73-20 

35-21 

2-86 

33-92 

’59 

4-93 

6-78 

76-30 

34-33 

3-01 

34-63 

’60 

5-52 

6-72 

76-82 

35-50 

3-23 

35-23 

’61 

5-19 

10-69 

77-93 

35-20 

3-41 

34-83 

’62 

5-19 

9-76 

78-79 

34-45 

362 

35-42 

’63 

5-57 

10-42 

85-18 

32-76 

3-71 

37-37 

’64 

6-30 

11-40 

88-60 

31-36 

3-86 

38-01 

’65 

6-74 

11-99 

97-83 

30-51 

3-83 

38-90 

’66 

7-80 

13-24 

102-27 

30-63 

4-05 

40-50 

’67 

8-34 

13-67 

110-99 

3128 

4-23 

40-72 

’68 

8'40 

15-06 

106-82 

30-36 

5-11 

40-98 

’69 

8-17 

14-73 

111-80 

28-84 

5-70 

41-37 

’70 

8-44 

15-08 

117-55 

30-23 

6-15 

41-37 

’71 

8-93 

16-14 

123-40 

30-60 

7-25 

42-50 

’72 

9-07 

16-77 

127-66 

31-17 

7-79 

43-68 

’73 

10-26 

17-91 

131-88 

31-79 

8-28 

45-48 

’74 

10-68 

17-17 

137-28 

31-26 

8-85 

46-58 

’75 

11-85 

17-24 

145-33 

32-05 

9-96 

47-82 

’76 

11-55 

18-66 

149-13 

33-34 

10-43 

48-57 

In  20  years... 

152-24 

256-30 

2087-89 

645-22 

107-98 

800-56 

Average  . 

7-61 

12-81 

104-40 

32-26 

5-40 

40-03 

„  first  3  yrs. 

4-75 

6-55 

72-88 

34-63 

2-84 

33-74 

„  last  3  „ 

11-36 

17-69 

147-25 

32-22 

9-75 

47-66 

Increase  per 

cent . 

140 

170 

102 

—7 

243 

41 

157 

Y 

71 

We  have  already  (Table  II.)  seen  both  quantity  and  value 
of  the  grain,  &c.,  converted  into  alcoholic  beverage,  and  in 
this  table  only  deal  with  the  spirits  and  wine  imported  in  a 
completed  state ;  the  amount  of  beer  brought  hither  being 
quite  inconsiderable,  not  more  than  two  to  three  thousand 
barrels  a  year.  Taking  wine  and  spirits  together,  the 
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growth  since  1857  has  been  from  11  *30  to  29'05  million 
gallons,  or  157  per  cent.  That  of  spirits  alone  from  4-75  to 
11‘36,  or  140  per  cent.;  and  of  wine  from  6‘55  to  17’69,  or 
170  per  cent.  The  total  value  has  risen  from  3‘50  to  9-93, 
or  184  per  cent.,  not  so  great  a  difference  as  to  render  par¬ 
ticular  observation  necessary.  Both  have  fallen  in  price, 
spirits  more  than  wine,  but  wine  being  the  dearer  article 
and  the  one  which  has  increased  the  most,  has  tended  to 
raise  the  whole  value. 

The  class  of  non-intoxicating  drinks,  or  rather  the  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  they  are  derived,  manifests  on  the  whole 
an  increase  of  71  per  cent.  only.  This  arises  mainly  from 
the  declining  use  of  coffee,  which  is  now  actually  7  per  cent, 
less  than  it  was  in  1857.  Tea  has  increased  102  per  cent., 
and  cocoa  243,  or  together  107  per  cent.,  considerably  less 
than  the  alcoholic  liquors  have  done.  The  average  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  first  and  last  years  having  been : — 


Tea .  72-88  Coffee . 34'63 

and . 147  25  and . 32 -22 


Cocoa . 2’84 

and . 9 ‘75 


Comparing  this  increase  of  quantity  with  that  of  value,  it 
appears  that  tea,  by  far  the  larger  of  three  articles,  has  in¬ 
creased  in  weight  almost  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  has 
in  cost,  that  is,  in  both  instances  almost  exactly  double. 

Of  tobacco,  the  growth  has  been  from  33-74  millions  to 
47:66,  or  41  per  cent.,  happily  a  less  rate  of  progress  than 
(excluding  coffee)  in  any  other  article.  Its  price  has  not 
very  materially  altered,  nor,  being  in  its  imported  state  a 
cheap  article  (8 d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  for  the  principal  portion) ,  is 
its  value  sufficient  to  affect  greatly  any  calculations  of  our 
total  imports.  Yet  as  an  indication  of  the  tendency  of  the 
popular  taste,  it  becomes  no  less  important  than  it  is  to  the 
revenue  as  one  of  our  highly  remunerative  tax-paying 
articles. 

II.  In  endeavouring  to  compare  the  extent  of  foreign 
supply  with  that  furnished  by  home  produce,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  lesser  range  of  years,  since  the  infor- 
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raation  of  the  earlier  period  embraced  in  the  tables  was  not 
collected  with  the  same  detail  as  it  now  is,  but  a  fair  com¬ 
parison  can  be  drawn  for  the  last  ten  years.  In  1868  Mr. 
Caird  thus  calculated  the  average  value  of  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  consumed  annually : — - 

Corn  of  all  kinds . £84,700,000 

Beef  and  mutton .  47,200,000 

Butter  and  cheese .  30,100,000 

Potatoes  ........  18,000,000 


£180,000,000 

The  foreign  supplies  for  the  same  articles  he  placed  at 
£40,000,000,  giving  a  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  total 
supply.  Since  that  period  it  is  not  probable  that  there  has 
been  much  variation  in  the  home  produce,  but  the  foreign 
supplies  have  increased  80  per  cent.  The  average  of  the 
two  columns.  Animal  and  Cereal,  in  Table  I.,  during  the  first 
ten  years,  gives  £39'67,  singularly  near  to  Mr.  Caird’s  esti¬ 
mate,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  £71 ‘78.  This  proportion 
agrees  well  for  the  total  value  of  the  food  imports,  which, 
as  we  have  seen  before,  has,  during  twenty  years,  risen  160 
per  cent.,  or,  assuming  an  even  progress,  8  per  cent,  per 
annum.  For  the  past  year,  however,  these  two  classes  give 
a  total  of  £91,000,000,  and  if  we  add  to  this  £2,000,000  for 
potatoes,  we  shall  have  £93,000,000 ;  rather  more  than  half 
the  estimate  for  home  produce.  On  this  showing  we  at 
present  depend  for  corn,  meat,  and  potatoes  together,  on 
foreign  supplies  for  somewhat  more  than  one-third  the  value 
of  that  we  consume. 

Turning,  however,  to  quantities,  we  descend  into  closer 
comparison  as  regards  the  two  staple  articles  of  bread  and 
meat.  In  the  following  table  a  careful  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  relative  weights  drawn  from  the  two  sources. 
Mr.  Caird  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  estimates  of  the 
average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in  this  country  for  each 
yeai  since  1867j  and  applying  these  to  the  number  of  acres 
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shown  by  the  Agricultural  Returns  to  be  in  cultivation,  I 
arrive  at  the  quantities  given,  averaging  a  growth  of 
54,000,000  cwts.  Against  this  there  is  a  foreign  supply  at 
the  average  of  45,000,000 ;  but  if  we  take  the  foreign  im¬ 
portations  for  the  last  three  years  we  get  an  average  of 
53,000,000,  from  which  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  our 
bread  is  equally  of  home  and  foreign  origin. 


Table  Y. — Quantities  of  Home-raised  Wheat  and  Meat ,  compared  with 
Foreign  Importations,  during  the  last  ten  years.  [1877-9  added.~\ 


Wheat. 

Meat. 

Years. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1867 

40-65 

38-88 

25-22 

2-55 

’68 

74-26 

3619 

24-61 

2-29 

’69 

62-27 

44-36 

2411 

3-22 

’70 

65-22 

35*34 

24  96 

3-08 

’71 

53-62 

43-31 

25-37 

3-96 

’72 

54  53 

47-39 

2613 

4-07 

’73 

44-77 

50-53 

26-23 

5-48 

’74 

62-43 

48-47 

26-46 

5-11 

’75 

42-12 

59-45 

26  04 

5  69 

’76 

43-99 

51-06 

25-87 

6-31 

543-86 

454-98 

255-00 

41-76 

1877 

37-27 

62-54 

25-63 

6-24 

’78 

53-35 

58-76 

25-00 

6-99 

’79 

28-00? 

70-32 

24-00  ? 

7-94 

As  regards  meat,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  Mr.  H. 
Thompson,  in  “  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,”  1872,  entered  into  an  elaborate  calculation  of  the 
annual  produce  of  our  flocks  and  herds.  Applying  his  data, 
as  to  numbers  and  weight  of  those  killed  for  this  purpose,  to 
the  existing  number  in  each  year — as  stated  in  the  Boaid  of 
Trade  Returns,  I  obtain  the  weight  given  in  the  table, — 
averaging  254  million  cwts.  per  annum.  The  weight  thus 
derived  is  less  than  it  would  be  were  the  data  employed 
those  on  which  Dr.  Playfair  founded  his  calculations  in  a 
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paper  published  in  1870  ;  but  as  the  object  here  is  to  compare 
the  British  and  foreign  supplies,  rather  than  to  ascertain  the 
actual  amount,  and  Mr.  Thompson  gives  data  for  estimating 
both,  it  is  safer  to  adopt  his  figures.  For  two  reasons, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  an  addition  should  be  made  to 
the  home  weight, — the  cattle  are  brought  to  market  at  an 
earlier  age,  and  therefore  the  proportion  slaughtered  is 
greater, — and  they  are  fed  to  an  heavier  weight.  It  will  be 
right,  too,  to  take  into  consideration  the  supply  of  fish  which 
takes  the  place  of  meat.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  incor¬ 
rect  to  set  down  the  whole  supply  at  36  million  cwt.,  of 
which  one-sixth  comes  from  abroad. 

In  calculating  their  relative  worth  as  ce  flesh  formers  ”  it 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  Playfair  that  the  requisite  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  albuminous  material  is  three  ounces  per  head,  which 
for  the  year  will  be  found  in  480  lbs.  of  corn,  or  550  lbs.  of 
meat,  that  is  8  lbs.  of  meat  will  only  go  as  far  in  support  of 
the  animal  frame  as  7  lbs.  of  corn.  On  this  supposition  our 
30  million  cwt.  of  fish  and  flesh  is  equivalent  to  about  26  of 
corn,  and  our  63-  millions  of  foreign  to  54-. 

Of  potatoes,  Mr.  Caird  estimated  the  weight  consumed  in 
1867  to  be  equal  to  that  of  bread,  about  1  lb.  daily  for  each 
peison;  but  there  were  then  1,500,624  acres  under  crop,  and 
now  only  1,394,254.  In  converting  wheat  into  flour  there 
is  a  loss  of  one-fifth,  and  flour  into  bread  a  gain  of  one- 
third.  This  would  give  a  consumption  of  90  million  cwts., 
but  as  compared  with  grain,  Dr.  Playfair  estimates  the  feed¬ 
ing  power  to  be  but  one-tenth,  equal,  therefore,  to  9  millions 
cwts.  of  wheat  for  home,  and  half-a-million  for  foreign. 

Of  other  grain,  some  portion  enters  into  the  supply  of 
human  food,  and  so  does  rice ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
data  on  which  to  make  calculation,  I  assume  that  these  on 
either  side  follow  the  proportion  of  wheat,  &c.  Butter  and 
cheese  also  enter  largely  into  consumption,  the  home  produce 
of  the  latter  has  been  estimated  to  me  by  a  good  authority 
at  100,000  tons,  and  butter  at  half  the  cheese.  The  impor¬ 
tations  of  last  year  amounted  to  75,000  tons  of  cheese  and 
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81,00(1  of  butter,  together  rather  more  than  that  of  native 
manufacture. 

To  sum  up  these  several  estimates  for  reducing  the  various 
descriptions  of  food  to  their  equivalent  in  wheat,  our  con¬ 
sumption  may  he  thus  stated  : — 

Home  produce.  Foreign  supply. 


Wheat  .  .  .  . 

54  million  cwts. 

53 

Meat,  equal  to 

26  „ 

54 

Cheese  and  Butter  = 

3  „ 

3 

Potatoes  .  .  .  == 

9  „ 

92 

I 

2, 

62 

The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  would  appear  to  he  that 
for  absolute  sustenance  we  rely  upon  home  and  foreign 
produce  in  somewhere  about  the  proportion  of  three  to  two- 
fifths.  The  articles  which  hold  a  secondary  place  as  means 
of  support  are  more  foreign  than  British,  and  adding  these 
to  those  of  higher  importance,  it  is  probable  that  both  in 
value  and  quantity,  about  one-half  of  our  food  is  of  foreign 
origin. 

One  more  calculation  may  be  made.  If  the  nutrition  to 
be  found  in  wheat  is  such  that  480  lbs.  suffices  for  a  year’s 
food,  and  in  meat  that  550  lbs.  is  necessary,  then 


53  million  cwts. 
6t  „  „ 

6  )) 

3  )j  )) 


wheat  will  support  124  millions  people, 
meat  do.  14  ,,  ,, 

potatoes  do.  |  ,,  „ 

butter  and  cheese  f-  ,,  ,, 


144 


Hence  on  this  computation  of  the  33  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  18  millions  may  be  sustained 
on  food  grown  at  home,  and  15  on  that  received  from 
abroad. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  different  processes,  though 
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not  identical,  are  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  justify  the 
opinion  that  neither  can  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

If  such  be  the  case  as  it  at  present  stands,  the  question 
arises  what  alterations  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the  future? 
Our  capacity  for  home  production  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 
If  we  were  wise  enough  to  retain  the  refuse  which  now  pol¬ 
lutes  our  rivers  and  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  the  soil  would  yield 
larger  returns.  Higher  cultivation  and  the  reclamation  of 
waste  or  imperfectly  drained  lands  might  add  to  the  ave¬ 
rage  under  crops,  and  increase  the  fertility  of  that  already  so 
employed ;  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  of  these  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  extensively  adopted.  They  are  all  dependent 
upon  the  cost,  and  every  day^s  experience  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  bring  from  abroad  than  to  force  pro¬ 
duction  at  home.  Were  it  even  otherwise,  should  our 
country  continue  a  prosperous  one,  the  growing  demands 
for  space  to  build  on,  to  plant  for  pleasure  grounds,  and  to 
cover  with  roads,  are  likely  to  outstrip  any  additions  which 
can  be  made.  Neither  can  it  be  desired  that  we  should  be 
content  with  diminished  or  stationary  supplies.  The  popu¬ 
lation  ought,  under  the  influence  of  sanitary  regulations,  and 
the  spread  of  hygienic  knowledge,  to  increase  more  rapidly 
than  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  to  substitute  meat  food  for 
alcoholic  drink. 

From  the  combined  influences  of  these  several  causes  we 
must  calculate  upon  an  extended  rather  than  a  diminished 
demand  upon  the  productions  of  other  countries,  and  every 
year  look  to  depend  less  upon  our  own  resources. 

HI-  To  be  thus  dependent  upon  extraneous  sources  for 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  national  food  may  probably  to  some 
minds  be  the  occasion  of  much  anxiety,  as  rendering  our 
very  existence  precarious,  and  as  being  derogatory  to  our 
national  pride ;  but  provided  our  circumstances  be  such  as 
to  preclude  it  resulting  in  financial  embarrassment,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  in  every  respect  advantageous,  or  at  least  to  have 
so  many  benefits  connected  with  it  as  to  far  outweigh  any 
considerations  of  an  opposite  character.  Leaving  for  the 
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present  the  question  of  finance,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  welcome 
rather  than  deprecate  such  a  condition. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  haying  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  products  we  require,  it  is 
a  powerful  inducement  for  other  nations  to  become  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Large  portions  of  the  world  as  yet  less  civilized 
than  our  own,  where  labour  is  consequently  cheaper  than 
wit'll  us — having  climates  more  suitable  than  that  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  producing  the  food  we  need — are  enabled  to  raise 
wheat,  to  feed  cattle,  and  to  grow  sugar  on  easier  terms 
than  we,  and  thus  the  whole  world  may,  in  one  shape  or  an¬ 
other,  become  tributary  to  our  necessities.  With  our  com¬ 
mand  of  shipping,  there  need  never  be  any  real  difficulty  in 
transporting  their  produce  to  our  shores,  and  the  cost  of 
conveyance,  instead  of  being  so  much  paid  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  repays  our  own  sailors  and  shipowners  for  the  labour 
they  bestow  and  the  capital  they  employ.  By  this  means 
we  are  brought  into  close  and  constant  communication  with 
various  nations,  to  whom,  but  for  the  necessity  for  inter¬ 
course,  we  should  remain  strangers.  From  many  of  them 
we  may  learn  much,  and  to  many  more  we  may  be  the  in¬ 
struments,  as  we  have  been  and  now  are,  of  conveying  the 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  blessings  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  the  truths  of  religion.  There  is  nothing  like 
extended  intercommunication  for  enlarging  the  mind, 
sharpening  the  intellect,  and  warming  the  heart. 

For  ourselves,  confined  as  we  are  within  a  few  degrees 
of  climate  and  limited,  so  long  as  we  maintained  our  insular 
isolation,  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  products  of  our  own 
narrow  sphere,  it  is  something  to  have  almost  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables  which  the  world  brings 
forth,  placed  within  our  reach.  Variety  of  food  is  no  less 
beneficial  to  the  health  than  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  grati¬ 
fying  to  the  sight.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  we  owe 
most  of  our  national  vigour  to  the  admixture  of  class  and 
race,  and  when  properly  adjusted  there  can  be  little  doubt 
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that  a  variety  of  food  is  conducive  to  bodily  health  and  en¬ 
joyment.  With  the  present  search  after  appliances  for  the 
removal  of  perishable  substances  from  one  side  of  the  ocean 
to  the  other,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  extent  this  may  be 
pursued,  or  that  the  most  delicate  products  will  not  ere  long 
be  capable  of  being  transported  hither  from  the  very  ends 
of  the  world.  If  meat  can  be  brought  from  America,  in  such 
perfect  preservation  as  that  which  is  now  arriving  daily,  the 
game,  the  fish,  the  fruit,  the  vegetables  of  every  clime  may 
be  furnished  to  our  tables.  New  markets  being  thus  found 
for  the  superabundance  of  other  people,  we  shall  also  find 
new  openings  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures.  The  natural 
advantages  of  more  favoured  countries  will  thus  be  shared 
with  us,  and  the  acquired  comforts  which  we  possess  may 
be  participated  in  far  more  largely  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  by  those  who  are  separated  from  us  by  the  longest 
distances. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  prevent  war  than  the 
mutual  dependence  of  one  nation  not  on  another  only,  but 
upon  all  others.  Where  commercial  relations  exist,  and 
friendships  arise,  there  will  ever  be  a  desire  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  differences ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  nation 
which  is  the  strongest,  whether  it  be  in  money,  in  manufac¬ 
turing  skill,  or  in  productive  power,  will  always  have  more 
depending  upon  it  than  it  has  upon  others.  The  larger 
the  sphere  over  which  its  operations  extend,  the  less  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  any  one  country  being  able  to  interfere  with  its 
dealings  with  others. 

It  would  be  very  easy  and  pleasant  to  enlarge  greatly  on 
this  head,  but  to  pursue  it  further  would  unduly  extend  the 
limits  of  this  paper.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  last  topic 
with  which  I  propose  to  tax  your  attention. 

IV.  There  remain  for  consideration,  then,  the  financial 
relations  of  this  country  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  resulting 
from  this  importation  of  food.  During  the  past  year  (1876) 
the  value  of  goods  of  foreign  origin  retained  for  use  in  this 
country  was,  as  shown  in  the  official  returns,  £319,000,000  ; 
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and  that  of  the  produce  of  this  country’s  growth  and  manu¬ 
facture  exported  from  hence  £200,000,000,  showing  an  ap¬ 
parent  excess  of  imports  to  the  extent  of  £119,000,000. 
Certain  revisions  of  these  figures  have,  however,  to  be  made, 
such  as  allowances  for  freight,  &c.,  &c.,  which  justify  the 
assumption  that  the  real  excess  of  imports  for  which  we  have 
in  some  way  or  other  to  make  provision  is  somewhere  about 
£75,000,000.  The  connection  between  this  balance  and  the 
food  question  will  be  best  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
figures  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  original  values  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  publications  issued  from  the  Custom  House 
and  Board  of  Trade,  representing  the  worth  of  the  foreign 
goods  retained  for  home  use  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
this  country ;  and  in  like  manner  of  the  British  exports  at 
the  time  of  their  departure.  The  revised  figures  do  not  in 
any  way  conflict  with  the  official.  They  are  an  estimate  of 
my  own,  based  upon  reasons  on  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter,  but  which  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in  a 
preceding  paper.  They  are  presumed  to  represent  the  cost  to 
this  country  of  the  goods  it  receives,  and  of  those  with  which 
iu  parts ,  the  difference  between  the  two  being’  the  amounts 
which  have  to  be  met  by  actual  payments  in  money,  or  by  a 
set  off  in  the  adjustment  of  accounts  between  this  nation  and 
those  with  which  it  trades.  The  sums  are  shown  in  millions 
of  pounds  only. 


1867. 

- 1 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Original  Values. 
Imports  . 

230 

247 

248 

259 

271 

296 

315 

312 

316 

319 

Exports . 

181 

180 

190 

200 

223 

256 

255 

240 

224 

201 

Excess  of  former . 

49 

67 

58 

59 

48 

40 

60 

72 

92 

118 

Revised  Estimate. 
Imports . 

205 

220 

221 

231 

240 

263 

281 

278 

281 

284 

Exports . 

188 

187 

196 

207 

230 

266 

267 

251 

233 

209 

Balance . 

17 

33 

25 

24 

10 

—3 

14 

27 

48 

75 

H 
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The  total  of  these  balances  gives  an  average  of  27  mil¬ 
lions  a  year,  but  the  steadiness  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
have  latterly  grown  forbids  the  expectation  that  so  small  an 
amount  is  all  that  will  have  henceforth  to  be  provided  for. 
Judging  by  the  indications  the  trade  of  the  past  quarter 
affords,  a  further  increase  of  25  millions  on  that  of  last  year 
is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Be  it,  however,  75  or  100  mil¬ 
lions,  the  sum  is  so  large  that  it  may  well  excite  uneasiness 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  met.  The  connection  of  this  with  the 
outlay  for  food  is  obvious.  It  is  evident  that  this  country, 
not  being  one  in  which  the  precious  metals  are  found,  can¬ 
not  pay  for  its  purchases  in  gold  or  silver ;  it  may  do  so  for 
a  limited  period  by  suffering  a  drain  upon  the  bullion  pre¬ 
viously  accumulated,  but  this  has  not  been  the  case  hitherto. 
Out  of  the  past  twenty  years  there  have  been  only  three  in 
which  the  import  of  bullion  has  not  exceeded  the  export, 
the  average  rate  of  addition  to  our  stock  having  been  five 
millions  per  annum,  a  quantity  not  more  than  requisite  to 
meet  the  extensions  of  our  circulation  and  the  absorption  in 
the  arts  and  manufactures.  This  year,  from  the  fulness  of 
our  coffers,  and  the  diminution  of  our  exports  of  goods,  is 
likely  to  be  one  in  which  some  considerable  amount  of 
treasure  may  be  sent  away. 

The  other  sources  from  which  the  country  may  derive 
the  means  of  meeting  its  obligations  are  two-fold — the 
dividends  or  interest  of  capital  lent  or  accumulated  abroad, 
and  the  profits  or  earnings  remitted  to  this  country  for  use 
or  investment.  Of  neither  is  it  easy  to  estimate  the  amount, 
nor,  however  valuable  or  interesting  such  information 
would  be,  is  it  necessary  for  the  present  argument,  which  is, 
that  it  cannot  be  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  our  liabilities. 
We  have  but  to  note  the  defaults  of  the  nations  to  whom  we 
have  lent  largely,  to  see  that  the  stream  from  the  first  source 
is  not  enlarging ;  and  to  listen  to  the  universal  chorus  of 
complaints  as  to  the  diminished  profits  of  trade  abroad  to 
understand  that  the  flow  from  the  second  source  must  be 
lessening.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  now  a  received  axiom 
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in  the  science  of  political  economy  that  a  prosperous  coun¬ 
try  should  import  more  than  it  exports,  otherwise  its  trade 
cannot  be  profitable ;  but  we  are  not  simply  traders  sending 
out  so  much  to  sell  at  a  profit,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  pur¬ 
chase  that  which  will  be  of  greater  value  when  it  reaches 
our  shores  than  when  it  left  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 
We  are  capitalists  also,  investing  our  means  in  foreign 
countries  to  which  we  can  only  remit  them  in  the  shape  of 
goods  exported,  or  by  suffering  the  profits  accruing  abroad  to 
remain  for  employment  there  instead  of  at  home.  Were  all 
our  capital  absorbed  in  investments  here,  the  excess  of  im¬ 
ports  of  goods  and  bullion  would  represent  the  gains  of  trade, 
but  scattered  as  our  capital  is  all  over  the  world,  the  excess 
may  arise  either  from  increased  income  accruing  abroad  or 
from  capital  withdrawn  from  foreign  uses.  Another  expla¬ 
nation  may  be  offered,  and  probably  this  is  the  right  one, 
that  in  the  five  years  in  which  our  exports  were  the  largest, 
1871-75,  we  were  lending  or  had  lent  largely  to  foreign 
nations,  and  that  those  loans  were  remitted  partly  in  goods 
— money  we  did  not  send — whilst  a  large  portion  never 
went  out  at  all,  being  absorbed  in  commissions,  &c.,  by 
operators  at  home.  But  if  so,  what  does  this  prove  ?  That 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  those  years 
were  at  the  expense,  not  so  much  of  the  foreigners  who 
bought  our  goods,  as  of  our  capitalists  at  home  who  lent 
the  money  with  which  they  were  paid  for,  and  that  to  revive 
our  trade  we  must  resort  again  to  reckless  lending. 

In  whatever  light,  therefore,  v/e  may  view  these  growing 
balances,  it  would  seem  to  be  sound  policy — it  may  shortly 
become  absolutely  unavoidable- — -that  we  should  seek  to  re¬ 
duce  them  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways,  by  buying  less  or  by 
selling  more.  It  is  with  the  former  of  these  expedients  we 
have  to  deal  in  relation  to  our  present  inquiry,  yet  a  few 
words  on  the  latter  way  may  not  afterwards  be  out  of 
place. 

The  following  figures  for  the  same  period  will  show  the 
proportion  of  the  above  total  imports,  which  are  due  to 
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articles  for  food;  raw  materials  for  manufacture;  and  other 
articles  respectively  : — 


1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

pH 

t— 

CO 

H 

<n 

t— 

CO 

rH 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Food . 

Raw  Materials . 

Manufactures . 

£  £ 
101  105 
100  110 
29  32 

£ 

106 

108 

34 

£ 

100 

119 

40 

£ 

118 

117 

36 

£ 

136 

125 

35 

£ 

147 

133 

35 

£ 

143 

130 

39 

£ 

157 

118 

41 

£ 

159 

119 

41 

Total  Values . 

Percentage  of  Food  .... 

230  247 
44°  43° 

248 

43° 

259 

39° 

271 

44° 

296 

46° 

315 

47° 

312 

46" 

316 

50° 

319 

50° 

Percentage  of  Food  ) 
to  Raw  Materials.  1 

101  95 

98 

84 

101 

109 

111 

110 

133 

134 

An  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that  of  319  mil¬ 
lions  worth  of  imports  for  last  year  159  were  for  food,  119 
for  raw  materials;  and  41  for  manufactured  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  articles,  and  that  of  these  the  past  ten  years'1  growth 
has  been  the  most  rapid  in  articles  for  food.  We  must  not 
wish  for  any  reduction  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  lest 
thereby  we  reduce  also  the  manufactures  we  have  to  sell. 
Of  manufactured  articles  we  may  somewhat  curtail  the  sup¬ 
ply  from  abroad  by  reverting  to  a  less  extravagant  style  of 
living,  but  even  then  we  shall  lose  in  the  customers  from 
whom  we  take  them.  In  food,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  is  no  probability  that  we  can  do  without  the  staple 
articles  of  which  our  imports  are  largely  composed,  but  in 
one  branch  we  may,  and  I  believe  we  must  retrench,  that  is 
in  our  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  both  those  which 
are  imported  as  such,  and  those  which  are  manufactured 
from  grain,  whether  imported  or  of  home  growth. 

Referring  back  to  Table  I.  we  shall  see  that  the  value  of 
alcoholic  beverages  imported  last  year  amounted  to 
£11,230,000,  and  in  Table  II.  that  grain  to  the  value  of 
£13,100,000,  with  sugar  and  molasses  to  the  value  of 
£1,010,000  were  converted  into  beer  and  spirits,  giving  a 
total  of  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  money.  This  it 
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must  be  remembered  is  not  tbe  expense  to  the  consumer, 
that  is  something  far  beyond;  but  the  simple  cost  to  the 
nation  of  the  materials  of  which  its  “  drink  ”  is  composed, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  alcohol  is  lessened  may 
this  charge  upon  its  resources  be  diminished,  or,  what 
would  be  far  better,  devoted  to  productive  uses.  Of  food 
proper,  that  which  nourishes  life  and  creates  the  force, 
which,  rightly  employed,  produces  the  manufactures  with 
which  to  purchase  food,  we  cannot  have  too  much ;  but 
whatever  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  at  all,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  greater  portion  of 
our  consumption  goes  to  impair  life,  health,  strength,  and 
thus  to  curtail  the  productions  we  need  to  exchange  for 
our  food.  Nor  is  this  all,  it  exhausts  our  resources  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  repression  of  crime  and  the  relief  of  destitution, — 
it  diverts  from  profitable  employment  the  time,  thought, 
talent,  on  the  right  use  of  which  our  national  prosperity 
depends;  and  by  debasing  the  character,  and  destroying 
the  skill  of  our  workers  in  all  ranks,  it  unfairly  weights  us 
in  the  race  of  competition  with  countries  where  temperance 
is  the  rule  and  intemperance  the  exception.  If  it  be 
thought  that  I  dwell  unduly  upon  this  point,  I  do  so  from 
the  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  to  a  radical  reform  in  our 
national  ideas  and  habits  in  this  respect  that  we  must  look 
for  a  revival  or  maintenance  of  our  manufacturing  and 
trading  prosperity. 

Something  further  than  this  is,  however,  necessary.  We 
must  not  only  utilize  our  food  supplies  by  converting  them, 
through  the  bodily  and  mental  power  they  maintain,  into 
products  wherewith  we  may  trade  with  other  nations ;  but 
must  seek,  as  well,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  mercantile 
operations.  -A-t  present  it  would  seem  as  if  our  pioduce 
and  manufactures  had  exceeded  the  wants  of  the  world,  or 
at  least  its  power  to  pay  for  them,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to 
manufacture  more  if  customers  are  not  forthcoming.  This 
evil  can  only  be  met  by  opening  up  new  markets,  by  send¬ 
ing  forth  our  brains  and  our  bullion  to  find  employment  in 
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places,  sucli  as  those  in  Africa,  where  there  are  lands  of 
surpassing  fertility,  rich  in  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth. 
These  countries  are  teeming  with  peoples,  wanting  but  our 
help  to  raise  them  from  the  degradation  in  which  they  are 
sunk  to  the  level  at  least  of  such  civilization  as  may  create 
the  wants  which  we  have  the  power  to  supply,  and  enable 
them  in  return  to  bring  forth  the  food  and  other  com¬ 
modities  which  our  growing  population  and  increasing 
desires  may  enable  us  to  consume.  Let  us  as  a  nation  be¬ 
come  thrifty  and  temperate ;  cherish  the  character  for 
honesty  and  justice  which  the  greed  of  gain  has  gone  far  to 
destroy,  and  there  are  untold  stores  of  wealth  ready  to  be 
brought  to  our  shores.  There  are  unnumbered  blessings 
ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  us,  if  we  will  be  but  true  to  our 
creed  ;  and  whilst  not  unmindful  of  the  advantage  to  our¬ 
selves,  strive  to  cultivate  higher  aims  in  colonizing’,  civi¬ 
lizing,  and  Christianizing  the  lands  and  people  which  geo¬ 
graphical  discovery  and  scientific  research  are  daily  bringing 
within  our  reach. 


The  Nature  and  Extent  op  our  Foreign  Food  Supplies, 
and  the  Sources  prom  whence  they  are  Derived.1 


HE  latest  published  official  returns  of  the  trade  of  the 


X  United  Kingdom  show  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
during  last  year  to  have  been  very  little  short  of  £394 
millions,  that  of  the  preceding  year  having-  been  a  trifle  over 
375-  Looking  back  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  1857  the  value  was  £188  millions.  Of  this 
amount  £24  millions  was  exported,  thus  leaving  164  for 
consumption  or  manufacture  at  home.  The  proportion 
thus  taken  away  in  1877  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  that  of 
1876  having  been  rather  more  than  £56  millions,  that  of  last 
year  may,  allowing  for  the  slackness  of  trade,  be  safely  esti¬ 
mated  at  53,  which  would  leave  the  value  retained  in  the 
country  at  £341  millions,  being  £22  millions  beyond  that  of 
1876,  and  more  than  double  that  of  1857.  The  goods  thus 
allowed  for  as  re-exported  are  only  those  which  leave  the 
country  in  an  unaltered  state,  having  simply  come  to  it  as 
a  market  from  whence  other  nations  draw  their  supplies. 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Colonial  Institute,  has  carried  this  deduction  a 
step  farther,  and  reasoning  from  reliable  data,  estimates 
that  in  1876  foreign  raw  material  to  the  value  of  £58 
millions  was  worked  up  into  goods  which,  having  undergone 
manufacture  here,  were  exported  as  British.  Applying 

1  Supplement  to  the  “Statist,”  March  23rd,  1878,  and  “Journal  of 
Statistical  Society,”  June,  1878. 
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the  same  method  of  calculation  to  the  exports  of  1857,  we 
may  assume  that  the  value  of  foreign  goods  thus  dealt  with 
would  then  have  been  £36  millions.  Again,  dealing  with 
the  figures  for  1877  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  assume 
that  in  addition  to  the  foreign  goods  exported  in  their 
original  condition  there  were  those  converted  into  British 
manufactures  of  the  value  of  £56  millions.  The  comparison 
between  the  two  periods  will  stand  thus  : — 


[000,000’s  omitted.] 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Goods  Imported . 

>)  „  Exported  unchanged 

»  „  Exported  worked  op 

Retained  and  consumed  at  home.. 


1857.  1877. 

£188  ...  £394 


2-1  •••  53 
36  ...  56 


60  109 


£128  £285 


Such  being  the  full  value  of  the  goods  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  foreign  producers,  the  portion  in  each  of  these 
years  which  consisted  of  food  has  been  shown  in  the  previous 
paper,  in  which  the  growth  of  consumption  and  population 
were  compared. 

Without  pretending  to  very  strict  accuracy  of  detail,  the 
total  values  of  the  first  and  last  year  in  the  series  may  be 
thus  subdivided : — 


[000,000’s  omitted.] 

1857.  1877. 


Animal .  £8  ...  £36' 

Cereal .  ]0 

Sugar  and  other  Vegetables  .  18  ...  36 

Beverages — Alcoholic .  ig  23 

»  ■ — Other .  g 

Miscellaneous .  g  I7 


£64  £177 

The  extreme  importance  of  these  figures,  and  the  great 
disparity  between  those  of  the  two  periods,  become  more 
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apparent  when  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  value  of 
goods  exported  at  the  same  dates  ;  thus  : — 

[000,000’s  omitted.] 


1857.  1877. 

British  Produce  and  Manufacture .  £122  ...  £199 

Deduct  Foreign  Material  in  them .  36  ...  56 


£86  ...  £143 


Foreign  Food  Consumed .  64  ...  177 

Other  Foreign  Goods  retained .  64  ...  108 


£128  £285 

In  the  former  year  we  exported,  as  the  produce  of  British 
labour  and  capital,  £86  millions,  to  meet  an  import  of  food  to 
the  extent  of  £64,  an  excess  of  £22.  In  the  latter,  £143,, 
to  meet  £177.,  a  deficiency  of  £34  millions. 

Although  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  one  description  of 
food  with  another  and  the  several  years  one  with  the  other, 
as  well  as  for  viewing  the  whole  subject  in  its  financial 
bearings,  it  is  necessary  to  express  the  whole  in  money  value, 
the  true  measure  of  our  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies  is, 
since  the  prices  vary  so  much  from  time  to  time,  best  fur¬ 
nished  by  quantities  rather  than  cost.  The  staple  articles 
obtained  from  abroad  were  fully  shown  in  the  tables  of  the 
preceding  paper  (pp.  84,  88) . 

The  Sources  of  Supply. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  sources  from  whence  these 
supplies  are  derived,  and  following  the  same  subdivision  of 
articles  under  the  principal  heads  into  which  the  various 
descriptions  of  food  may  be  conveniently  divided,  the  table 
here  given  will  show  the  value  of  each  kind  which  we 
received  from  the  different  countries  to  whom  we  are 
customers  for  the  year  1876.  The  several  totals  will  not 
altogether  agree  with  those  of  the  former  totals,  because 
in  both  many  small  items  fail  to  be  included  and  get  sunk 
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among  tlie  miscellaneous.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  deduct 
from  each  country  the  amount  of  its  produce  which  is 
re-exported.  This,  however,  is  of  little  importance,  the 
object  being  not  altogether  to  see  how  much  from  each  pro¬ 
ducing  country  we  keep  to  supply  our  wants,  but  how  much 
there  is  available  if  we  should  wish  to  keep  it.  The  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  not  being  shown  here,  the  comparison  must  be 
with  the  total  of  the  first  of  the  tables  already  referred  to,  less 
those  there  included;  and  deducting  18*42  from  159*00,  we 
have  141 ’58,  an  almost  identical  total  with  that  of  14T29 
arrived  at  in  the  latter  table  after  deducting  from  the  full 
value  of  the  goods  re-exported  the  whole  amount  stated  as 
imported.  The  totals  of  the  different  kinds  come  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  the  former  ones  to  establish  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  each  compilation. 
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Table  showing  the  Countries  from  which  the  specified  Articles  of  Food 
Imported  in  1876  were  obtained,  with  the  respective  values  of  each 
class. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Countries. 


Russia . 

Sweden . 

Norway . 

Denmark . 

Germany . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

France . 

Portugal . 

Spain . . 

Italy . 

Austria . 

Greece . . 

Turkey . 

Other  Places . 

Europe . 

British  India . 

Australia . 

China . 

Japan . 

Other  Places . 

Asia  &  Australia.. 


Egypt . 

Cape  Mauritius,  &c . 

Other  Places . 

Africa . 

United  States . 

Canada  &  Newfoundland 

South  America . 

West  Indies . 

America . 

Imported . 

Re-exported . 


Total 

Value. 

Animal 

Produce. 

Cereal 

and 

Farina¬ 

ceous. 

Sugar, 

Fruit, 

and 

Vege¬ 

tables. 

Beverages. 

Alco¬ 

holic. 

Other. 

7T6 

_ 

7-15 

•01 

2-38 

•3o 

2-08 

— 

_ 

_ 

•20 

*l6 

•04 

— 

— 

3-74 

2-64 

1-10 

— 

_ 

10-33 

4-87 

2-67 

2‘24 

•53 

*02 

8-56 

5-56 

•27 

I-87 

■76 

•IO 

3-35 

1-72 

•02 

i '34 

•21 

•06 

18-12 

6-23 

1-90 

4-48 

5-51 

_ 

1-93 

•34 

— 

•3i 

1-28 

— 

4-39 

•42 

T7 

1-72 

2-08 

_ 

•95 

*02 

•42 

•38 

•13 

_ 

•56 

— 

•56 

_ 

. 

1-59 

— 

— 

1  '59 

_ 

_ 

5-74 

— 

4-99 

'75 

_ 

_  . 

1-08 

•13 

•51 

'4i 

•03 

— 

70  08 

22-39 

21-38 

15-09 

10-54 

•18 

13-34 

— 

4-84 

i'S4 

•02 

6-94 

1-98 

•36 

1-60 

• - 

•02 

10-54 

— 

— 

•40 

— 

IOT4 

•07 

— 

•06 

— 

— 

*OI 

2*49 

— 

T3 

2-30 

•02 

•04 

28-42 

•36 

6-63 

4-24 

•06 

17-13 

2-41 

— 

2-15 

•25 

•01 

•98 

— 

•02 

•86 

•04 

•06 

1-03 

— 

•50 

'44 

•  -07 

•02 

4-42 

— 

2-67 

i'SS 

•12 

•08 

36-48 

13-9° 

21-41 

75 

■31 

•11 

4-66 

r8o 

2-81 

•05 

— 

— 

4-59 

•09 

•54 

2-23 

— 

i-73 

8-71 

— 

•06 

6-65 

1-01 

•99 

54-44 

15-79 

24-82 

9-68 

1-32 

2-83 

157-36 

38'54 

56-00 

30-56 

12-04 

20*22 

16-07 

i’54 

2-42 

2'SS 

1-29 

8-27 

141-29 

37°° 

53-58 

28-01 

10-75 

ii-95 

Total 
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Looking  first  to  the  magnitude  of  our  demands  upon  the 
several  producing  countries,  we  find  that  the  United  States 
stands  far  before  any  other;  next  in  rank  comes  France, 
British  India,  China,  and  Germany;  then  the  West  Indies, 
Holland,  Russia,  Turkey,  and  British  North  America — the 
values  from  these  ten  standing  relatively  in  tlie  followin°' 
order : — 


[000,0  00’s 

omitted.] 

United  States . 

. £36 

West  Indies . 

France . 

British  India . 

. 13 

Russia . 

China . 

Germany . 

British  North  America... 

These  together  amount  to  £124  millions,  very  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  contributions  to  our  necessities  from  the  whole 
woild.  Of  these,  Germany  and  Holland,  more  particularly 
the  former,  are  to  a  great  extent  not  the  real  sources  of 
supply,  but  only  the  countries  through  which  the  rivers  and 
railways  of  the  Continent  pass  their  supplies  to  our  shores.  It 
is  probable  that  some  portion  of  the  receipts  from  the  United 
States  are  really  the  produce  of  Canada,  shipped  from  Port¬ 
land  during  the  month  when  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  closed.  Turkey  too  gets  the  credit  of  much 
Austrian  produce  which  finds  its  way  down  the  Danube. 
China,  on  the  other  hand,  sends,  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  a 
million,  by  way  of  Hong  Kong. 

Pursuing  another  mode  of  division,  and  collecting  together 
those  which  come  from  our  own  Indian  and  Colonial  posses¬ 
sions,  we  shall  find  about  £31  millions,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
whole,  to  come  from  places  which  own  our  sway ;  this  pro¬ 
portion  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  India  and  the 
Coiomes  both  together,  however,  falling  short  of  that  which 
tne  United  States  alone  sends  us. 

The  geographical  division  between  the  four  quarters  of  the 
g  obe  will  be  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the  table  itself  • 
urope,  as  would  be  expected  from  its  contiguity  and  its 
more  ancient  settlement  and  populous  condition,  being  the 
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largest  supplier.  America,  however,  is  rapidly  advancing 
upon  her,  and  will  doubtless  before  long  do  more  towards 
provisioning  us  than  the  older  continent.  Asia  and  Australia 
are  yearly  becoming  of  more  value  to  us  in  this  respect,  but 
the  development  of  Africa  as  a  granary  and  grazing  terri¬ 
tory  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Different  Kinds  supplied  by  Different  Countries. 

Passing  from  the  extent  of  our  whole  supplies  to  the  nature 
of  those  which  each  country  furnishes,  it  appears  that  of 
animal  food  the  United  States  again  sends  us  the  most — 14 
millions  out  of  39;  and  judging  from  the  speed  with  which 
she  is  taking  up  the  trade  of  butcher  as  well  as  of  provision 
merchant,  her  superiority  in  this  branch  of  supply  will  yearly 
advance.  Next  to  her  comes  France,  with  6  millions,  largely 
derived  from  the  poultry  yard,  2  millions  being  in  eggs  and 
chickens,  with  nearly  4  in  butter.  Holland  figures  for 
between  5  and  6  millions,  of  which  3  millions  are  in  dairy 
produce  and  2  in  meat,  mostly  alive;  Germany  for  nearly 
5  millions  divided  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  Holland; 
Denmark  for  nearly  3  millions,  and  Belgium  less  than  2. 
Our  own  Canadian  Dominion  sends  nearly  2  millions. 

As  supplying  grain  and  flour,  theUnited  States  again  heads 
the  list  with  21  millions,  her  vast  and  luxuriant  corn-fields 
enabling  her  to  send  from  both  sides  of  the  continent ;  near-, 
ness  of  access  from  the  Atlantic  being  as  much  to  her 
advantage  there  as  the  superior  quality  and  ability  to 
bear  the  transit  in  a  marketable  condition  is  to  the  Pacific. 
Russia  does  not  send  us  in  an  appreciable  quantity  any  food 
other  than  grain,  of  which  we  took  from  her  in  1876  to  the 
value  of  £7  millions.  This  quantity  was  largely  increased 
in  1877,  probably  by  50  per  cent.,  her  desire  to  anticipate  a 
blockade  of  her  ports  pushing  forward  the  supplies  which 
pecuniary  necessities  rendered  it  very  desirable  to  convert 
into  cash,  and  inducing  the  forwarding  of  considerable 
quantities  by  way  of  internal  communication  through  other 
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Continental  ports.  Turkey,  including  of  course  the 
Roumanian  provinces,  has  sent  us  £5  millions,  of  which  some 
considerable  portion  will  be  of  Austrian  or  at  least  Hungarian 
growth.  British  India  stands  next,  with  not  far  from  £5 
millions,  having  always  largely  supplied  us  with  rice,  and 
thanks  to  railways  and  irrigation  she  is  now  becoming  a 
considerable  exporter  of  wheat.  Our  own  North  American 
province  stands  for  nearly  £3  millions  3  Germany  for  almost 
as  much 3  whilst  Sweden  contributes  rather  more,  and 
Australia  rather  less,  than  £2  millions  each. 

Our  next  class  is  that  of  sugar,  fruit,  and  other  vegetable 
productions  not  being  either  cereal  or  for  use  as  beverages. 
To  this  the  West  Indies,  our  own  colonies,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  two-thirds,  contribute  nearly  £7  millions,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  cane-fields.  France  more  than  £4  millions,  the 
outcome  of  her  State-subsidized  manufacture,  to  which  also 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  largely  owe  their  ability  to 
find  purchasers  with  us  to  the  extent  together  of  £54  millions. 
The  contributions  of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Turkey  to  that  class 
consist  mainly  of  dried  fruits.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  considerable  supplies  of  sugar  come  from  our  own  Eastern 
possessions,  as  well  as  those  of  Java  and  the  Philippines  and 
even  China,  as  well  as  from  the  ancient  settlements  on  the 
continent  of  South  America. 

Of  beverages  containing  alcohol  there  are  but  three  chief 
producing  countries,  and  France  yields  one-half  the  whole 
supply,  namely,  £54  out  of  £1  2  millions,  rather  more  than 
half  being  wine,  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
liqueurs,  brandy.  Spain  contributes  £2  in  wine,  and  Portugal 
rather  more  than  half  as  much  in  the  same  3  Germany  and 
Holland  together  £  1  million  in  Geneva  and  potato  spirit 3 
the  West  Indies,  principally  our  own,  £1  million  in  rum. 

Of  other  substances  for  producing  beverages,  China  sent 
£10  millions  in  tea,  of  which  one-fifth  is  again  exported  3 
India  £2 millions  in  the  same,  and  more  than  as  much  in 
coffee  from  Ceylon,  in  all  nearly  £7  millions.  Central  and 
South  America  £  I  f  millions  3  and  the  W est  Indies  £  I  million 
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in  coffee  and  cocoa,  the  larger  proportion  of  these  articles 
being  again  exported,  principally  to  the  Continent. 

Comparison  of  Foreign  with  Home  Supplies. 

The  most  obvious  impression  on  perusing  these  details  is 
one  of  surprise  at  the  extent  to  which  the  wants  of  the 
country  are  supplied  from  abroad,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  provision  is  made;  not  unmixed  with  a  measure  of 
anxiety  at  the  dependence  in  which  it  places  us  upon  other 
countries,  and  the  inconveniences  which  might  ensue  upon 
interference  with  peaceful  relations  or  other  national  dis¬ 
turbances.  Nor  is  the  force  of  this  impression  lessened  by 
a  comparison  of  the  quantities  produced  at  home  with  those 
received  from  abroad,  as  seen  in  the  table  of  the  quantities  of 
home-raised  wheat  and  meat,  compared  with  foreign  impor¬ 
tations,  also  contained  in  the  former  paper  (p.  91) . 

[The  conclusions  thus  forced  upon  us  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  substantial  food  the  proportion  drawn  from  abroad  is  at 
least  two-fifths  of  the  whole ;  that  the  actual  consumption  is 
in  value  about  equal;  or  by  a  computation  based  upon 
the  flesh-forming  constituents  of  the  quantities  imported, 
some  fifteen  millions  out  of  the  thirty-three  inhabiting  the 
United  Kingdom  are  sustained  upon  foreign  supplies.] 
Since,  therefore,  we  are  making  no  material  progress  in 
extracting  more  food  from  our  own  soil,  and  the  population 
goes  on  to  increase  ;  could  anything  happen  to  deprive  us  of 
access  to  our  neighbour  s’  stores,  more  than  half  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  would  be  destitute  of  food.  The  bare  possibility  of 
such  a  catastrophe  need  not,  in  the  face  of  its  extreme 
improbability,  excite  more  alarm  than  the  apprehension  that 
our  coal-fields  are  on  the  verge  of  exhaustion;  for  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  our  demands  are  enormous,  on  the  other,  the 
sources  from  whence  they  can  be  met  are  practically  bound¬ 
less.  Although  at  present  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  yields 
the  larger  proportion  of  both  animal  and  cereal  produce,  two- 
thirds  of  our  vegetables,  nearly  all  our  alcoholic  and  other 
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beverages,  the  Western  is  pressing  forward  in  the  race  for 
custom.  Were  the  Northern  Latitudes  to  fail  in  their  accus¬ 
tomed  tribute  to  our  necessities,  the  Southern  would  soon 
step  forward  to  meet  our  wants.  Whilst,  should  the  old 
countries  lose  their  power  or  their  will  to  fill  our  storehouses, 
the  new  ones  would  not  be  long  in  laying  their  treasures  at 
our  feet.  Our  insular  position  has  facilitated  approach  to 
our  shores  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  hitherto 
our  wealth  and  our  enterprise  have  drawn  to  us  sufficient  for 
every  need. 

"With  all  this,  however,  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that 
times  of  distress  may  be  at  hand,  and  it  is  too  evident  that 
we  are  already  in  the  vortex  of  a  severe  crisis.  It  is  on  our 
trade  in  times  past  that  we  have  had  to  rely  for  progress, 
and  whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for  confidence  in  the 
futuie,  it  is  clear  that  at  present  this  is  far  from  being-  as 
productive  as  it  has  been.  A  reference  again  to  the  official 
returns  from  which  the  figures  already  used  have  been 
compiled,  will  enable  us  to  see  to  what  extent  the  countries 
from  whom  we  buy  so  largely  are  taking  from  us  in 
exchange.  The  ten  previously  stated  as  standing  highest 
on  the  list  thus  show  the  values  of  British  produce  and 

manufacture  which  we  exported  to  them  during  the  last 
year : — ■ 

[000,000’s  omitted.] 


United  States . 

West  Indies . 

France  . . . 

British  India . 

Russia  .... 

China  and  Ilong  Kona- 

..  8 

Turkey . 

Germany . 

British  North  America 

These  together  amount  to  120  millions,  or  4  millions 
less  than  the  food  we  take  from  them,  to  say  nothin^  0f 

all  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  articles  we  also  pur¬ 
chase.  1 

Coupling  this  with  the  great  difference  in  the  total 
va  ues  of  the  food  imports  for  the  two  years  compared  on  a 
former  page,  viz.,  1857,  £64,  and  1877,  £  1 7  7  millions  (which 
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periods  most  fairly  compare  with  each  other  from  the 
similarity  in  the  price  of  wheat  ruling  in  those  years),  the 
whole  situation  is  one  of  extreme  gravity,  and  well  worthy 
of  the  closest  consideration.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there 
is  no  lack  either  in  the  will  or  the  power  of  other  nations  to 
produce  all  the  food  we  may  need  for  the  support  of  our 
population,  and  equally  so  that  we  have  both  the  means  and 
the  desire  to  manufacture  more  than  sufficient  goods  where¬ 
with  to  make  payment  for  the  supplies  they  send ;  but  this 
ever-increasing  divergence  between  the  amount  of  our  pur¬ 
chases  and  our  sales  cannot  continue  growing  to  an  indefi¬ 
nite  extent.  Whatever  may  be  our  accumulations  of  wealth 
at  home,  they  will  not  suffice  to  ward  off  a  scarcity  of  food, 
if  those  who  have  it  to  give  us  will  not  take  the  produce  of 
our  labour  and  capital  in  exchange  ;  and  viewed  in  this  aspect 
the  problem  seems  difficult  of  solution.  True  wisdom 
points,  therefore — to  economy  in  the  use  of  food,  especially 
in  cutting  off  such  articles  of  consumption  as  are  not  really 
of  any  use  m^mtaimnWTrfe ;  in  endeavouring  still  further  to 
cheapen  thg^oacLs^we  manufacture  for  sale,  so  as  to  induce 
customers  to  come  to  us  ;  and  beyond  this  in  seeking  to 
open  up  new  markets  in  which  we  may  find  purchasers  on 
more  profitable  terms  than  the  old  ones  are  disposed  to 
accord.  Whatever  wealth  we  may  derive  from  our  invest¬ 
ments  or  our  earning’s  abroad,  it  cannot  be  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things  that  all  the  exertions  of  our  labourers,  all  the 
skill  and  capital  of  our  manufacturers,  all  the  enterprise  of 
our  traders,  fail  to  provide  the  food  they  consume ;  not 
because  we  are  slackening  in  our  efforts,  but  because  our 
customers  cease  to  require  what  we  are  willing  to  sell  them, 
or  to  give  us~sucTi  prices  as  will  prevent  the  necessity  for 
our  drawing  upon  other  resources. 


I 


VI. 

On  the  Geowtit  op  Population  with  Relation  to  the 
Means  op  Subsistence.1 

ROM  the  time  when  Malthus  propounded  his  theories 


X  on  population,  the  minds  of  many  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  whether  such  a  growth  as  he 
deprecated  is  not  indeed  an  evil  to  be  warred  against. 

These  theories  appear  to  have  been — - 

1 .  That  growth  of  population  must  follow  or  be  regulated 
by  the  means  of  sustenance. 

2.  That  the  tendency  of  population  was  to  increase  in 
geometrical,  that  of  subsistence  in  arithmetical,  progression, 
and  therefore  that  without  some  corrective  the  one  must  of 
necessity  outstrip  the  other,  and  the  world  become  unable 
to  support  the  lives  thus  produced. 

3.  That  this  correction  was  found  in  the  natural  or  un¬ 
natural  occurrence  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  at  the 
cost  of  much  misery,  which  it  would  be  wise  to  prevent  by 
restraining  the  natural  increase  of  population  through  the 
avoidance  of  early  marriages. 

In  later  times  our  sense  of  decency  has  been  shocked  by 
the  outspoken  denunciation,  not  of  marriage,  but  of  its 
consequences ;  and  the  bold  inculcation  of  means  whereby 
the  gratification  of  natural  inclinations  may  be  conjoined 
with  the  violation  of  nature's  laws  and  the  frustration  of 
nature's  ends.  Upon  the  consideration  of  such  a  question 

1  Read  in  Section  F,  British  Association,  at  Plymouth,  1877. 
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it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  enter  here.  If,  indeed, 
any  place  or  time  be  fitted  for  such  discussion,  it  must  be 
some  other  than  this  one.  But  whatever  opinion  may  exist 
as  to  the  means  thus  proposed  for  our  adoption,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  legitimate  subject  for  inquiry,  whether  the 
growth  of  population  is,  as  these  'philosophers  (?)  assume,  an 
evil  to  be  averted  ;  or,  as  others  assert,  a  burden  to  be 
borne  ;  or,  as  many  believe,  a  source  of  wealth  to  be  prized. 

Again,  looking  at  the  trepidation  which  Mai  thus  felt  at 
the  misery  certain  to  follow  upon  any  large  accession  to  the 
seven  millions  of  inhabitants  which  England  then  supported, 
and  comparing  the  condition  in  which  it  now  holds  and 
maintains  more  than  three  times  that  number,  we  may  smile 
at  the  folly  of  his  forebodings.  Yet  the  question  is  still  an 
open  one,  whether  the  limits  of  sustenance  may  not  have 
been  reached,  and  the  time  have  arrived  when  to  follow  his 
counsels  would  be  true  wisdom.  It  is  a  desire  to  see  what 
lig’ht  can  be  thrown  upon  these  two  subjects  for  investigation, 
that  has  suggested  the  attempt  made  in  this  paper  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  the  various  sections  of  our  population  are  distributed 
as  to  occupations,  and  the  proportions  engaged  respectively 
in  providing  food,  other  necessaries,  and  luxuries. 

Taking  as  a  basis  in  our  inquiry  the  Census  Reports  for 
the  year  1871,  we  shall  find  the  population  for  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  thus  stated  : 


22,712,266 

3,360,018 

5,412,377 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland  . 

Ireland 


31,484,661 


Since  that  date  it  is  estimated  to  have  increased  by 
1,604,576,  so  that  at  present  it  amounts  to  slightly  more 
than  33  millions.  But  as  there  are  no  means  of  distributing 
these  additional  inhabitants  amongst  the  several  occupations, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  figures 
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furnished  for  the  census  year.  These  are  divided  by  the 
Registrars- General  into  six  classes,  in  this  order  : 


i.  Professional  . 

891,160 

ii.  Domestic 

6,804,769 

iii.  Commercial  . 

1,035,737 

iv.  Agricultural 

2,989,154 

v.  Industrial 

6,425,137 

vi.  Indefinite 

.  13,338,704 

31,484,661 

The  individuals  composing  these  classes  are  alike  in  one 
respect — that  they  are  all  consumers,  and  need  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  differ,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  in  another — in  that  only  a  portion  are  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  on  the  productive  power  of  this  portion  must 
the  whole  rest  for  support.  It  is  impossible  minutely  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  we  cannot  greatly  err 
in  adopting  the  above  division  into  classes,  and  for  the 
present  purpose  may  include  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  as 
the  productive,  and  the  remaining  three — the  first,  second, 
and  sixth — as  those  whose  labour  does  not  actually  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  supply  on  which  they,  in  common  with  the 
producers,  depend  for  sustenance.  This,  in  a  sense,  the 
commercial  class  does.  Strictly  speaking,  the  merchant 
may  be  no  more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
than  the  schoolmaster ;  but  the  one  assists  in  procuring  the 
means  whereby  life  is  supported,  whilst  the  other,  in  this 
lespect,  does  but  consume  a  portion  of  that  on  which 
existence  depends.  Thus,  separating  the  population  into 
two  divisions,  we  shall  have — 

Producers .  10,450,028 

Non- producers  ....  21,034,633 


31,484,661 
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The  latter  being  very  nearly  double  the  former.  Further 
dividing  the  class  of  producers,  we  find  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  operations  to  be  2,989,154,  and  the  industrial 
and  commercial  together  7,460,874;  in  round  numbers 
three,  and  seven  and  a  half  millions  respectively. 

I.  The  agricultural  class  embraces  those  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  whether  “  in  fields  and  pastures, 
1,447,481 ;  ”  “  in  woods,  7,861  ;  ”  or  “  in  gardens,  103, 695,” 
including  not  alone  the  actual  agricultural  labourers,  shep¬ 
herds,  farm  servants,  and  gardeners,  but  all  those  returned 
simply  as  landed  proprietors ;  all  farmers,  graziers,  bailiffs, 
agents,  and  others  whose  sole  or  principal  employment  is 
upon  or  about  the  land.  It  further  comprises  all  persons 
engaged  about  animals,  such  as  horse-keepers,  game- 
keepers,  drovers,  cattle- salesmen,  fishermen,  and  others, 
the  business  of  all  of  whom  is  the  capturing,  rearing,  and 
dealing  in  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes;  the  whole  class  thus 
comprehending  all  whose  manual  or  mental  labour,  whose 
time,  thought,  and  capital,  are  devoted  to  calling  into 
existence  and  utilizing  the  various  products  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  not  all  of  these 
are  engaged  solely  in  the  production  of  human  food,  which 
numbers,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  important  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  The  value  of  the  wool  and  flax  grown  at  home  has 
been  estimated  at  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  produce,  that  of 
the  oats  at  13  per  cent.,  of  the  barley  at  1 1  per  cent.,  of  the 
peas,  beans,  and  rye  at  4  per  cent. ;  in  all,  33  per  cent. 
The  corn  and  hay  for  the  support  of  horses  not  employed 
in  farming  operations  is  of  considerable  value,  whilst  a  large 
number  of  woodmen  and  gardeners,  grooms  and  game- 
keepers,  are  solely  engaged  in  ministering,  not  to  sub¬ 
sistence,  but  to  enjoyment,  or  in  other  useful  operations. 
To  discover  the  exact  proportion  thus  employed  would  be 
difficult;  but  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  undue  estimate  if  we 
say  that  one-fourth  at  least  must  devote  their  labours  to 
other  objects  than  the  raising  of  food.  If  we  make  a 
deduction  to  this  extent,  it  follows  that  two  and  a  quarter 
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millions  of  the  population  are  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
home-grown  food.  This  is  estimated  at  about  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  consumption  of  the  kingdom,  the  remainder 
being  derived  from  foreign  supplies,  received  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  our  mines  and  manufactories.  Assuming', 
as  may  fairly  be  done,  that  each  individual  employed  in 
manufacturing  operations  will  produce  goods  for  export 
equivalent  at  least  to  the  food  which  he  could  raise  directly 
from  the  soil,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  two-thirds 
of  two  and  a  quarter  millions,  say  one  and  a  half  million, 
should  be  deducted  from  the  industrial  and  added  to  the 
food-producing  class,  and  thus  that  three  and  three-quarter 
millions  are  actually  engaged  in  producing  or  procuring 
food  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kinp-dom. 

O 

But  we  must  go  a  step  further.  There  are  other  things 
which  are  absolutely  essential  for  those  who  thus  labour : 
bouses  to  live  in,  clothing  to  wear,  and  several  minor  articles 
of  food,  over  and  above  that  which  is  raised  at  home.  To 
provide  these,  some  of  our  mechanics  and  operatives  must 
devote  their  time  either  directly  to  their  production,  or  in¬ 
directly  to  producing  that  which  will  procure  them  from 
abroad.  For  reasons  which  will  be  better  explained  when 
speaking  of  the  industrial  class,  the  number  thus  employed 
may  be  computed  at  half  a  million  of  workers.  The  result 
of  these  calculations  may  thus  be  stated  in  round  numbers : 

Census  return  of  agricultural  class 
Less  producing  hay,  wool,  flax,  hides,  oils, 

&c. 


Add,  manufacturers  of  goods  to  be  ex-1 
changed  for  food  j 

Ditto,  of  necessaries  for  food-producers 


3,000,000 

750,000 

2,250,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 


Giving  a  grand  total  of  .  4,250,000 

whose  labour  in  one  shape  or  another  sufficed  to  maintain 
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in  food  the  31,500,000  ascertained  inhabitants  of  the  king¬ 
dom  in  1871. 

II.  The  industrial  class,  numbering  six  and  a  quarter 
millions,  includes  all  persons  engaged  in  art  and  mechanic 
production,  and  those  working  and  dealing  in  textile  fabrics 
and  dress,  in  foods  and  drinks,  and  in  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  substances.  To  these  we  may,  as  before  stated, 
add  the  commercial  class,  one  million ;  not  that  they  are  actual 
producers,  but  because  their  employment  is  necessary  for 
the  distribution  and  exchange  of  that  which  others  produce, 
and  which  without  such  assistance  could  not  be  utilized. 
To  these  seven  and  a  quarter  millions  we  must  add  the 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  the  agricultural  class,  whom 
we  considered  as  employed  in  producing  other  articles  than 
food,  but  deduct  the  one  and  a  half  million  the  product  of 
whose  labour  we  reckoned  as  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
food  imported  from  other  countries ;  leaving  six  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  workers  engaged  in  producing,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  population,  substances  not  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  as  food.  In  like  manner,  however,  as  we  added  to 
the  food-producers  half  a  million  for  those  providing  articles 
necessary  to  their  existence,  so  must  we  deduct  this  half  a 
million  from  the  industrial  producers,  together  with,  say, 
three-quarters  of  a  million  similarly  employed  upon  neces¬ 
saries  for  these  workers  themselves. 

These  two  numbers,  thus  transferred  as  necessary  for  the 
workers,  are  to  a  certain  extent  conjectural,  yet  not  alto¬ 
gether  arbitrary.  A  close  examination  of  the  sub-orders 
and  divisions  of  the  Census  Return  under  the  various  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  industrial  class  leads  to  the  conclusion  that, 
after  making  the  deduction  for  goods  manufactured  to  be 
exchanged  for  food  imports,  one-half  of  the  workers  may  be 
assigned  to  the  production  of  articles  of  necessity,  and  as  this 
would  give  some  three  or  three  and  a  half  millions,  the  pro¬ 
portion  for  the  consumption  of  the  workers  themselves 
would  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  agricultural 
and  three-quarters  of  a  million  for  the  industrial.  Thus  we 
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get  five  and  a  half  millions,  the  products  of  whose  labour 
supply  themselves  with  food  and  necessaries,  and  the  rest  of 
the  community  with  everything  it  uses,  beyond  the  absolute 
food  on  which  it  subsists. 

Assuming  that  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  wants  of 
the  non-productive  population  (including  most  of  the  women 
and  all  the  children)  will  absorb  the  labour  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  more,  we  shall  have  left  some  three  millions  for  the 
production  of  luxuries  or  superfluities,  and  the  accumulation 
of  wealth;  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  workers. 

These  calculations  may  be  tabulated  in  round  numbers 
thus : 

Census  return  of  industrial  and  commercial 
Add  l  of  agricultural  class  who  do  not  pro> 
food  . 


Deduct — 

Producers  of  foreign  food  .  1,500,000 

,,  necessaries  for  pro¬ 
ducers  .  .  500,000 


7,500,000 

750,000 

8,250,060 

2,000,000 


6,250,000 

,,  necessaries  for  industrial  workers  750,000 


Leaving 

Assumed  to  be  employed  in  manufacturing 
cessaries 


ne- 


5,500,000 

2,500,000 


Leaving  for  the  production  of  superfluities  .  3,000,000 

The  powers  of  the  whole  population  will  thus  be  ex¬ 
pended  : 
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In  the  production  of  food 

,,  „  other  necessaries 

,,  ,,  superfluities  . 

Consumers  only 


4,250,000 

3,250,000 

3,000,000 


10,500,000 

21,000,000 


31,500,000 


Although  resting  upon  a  sound  basis,  as  regards  the  num¬ 
bers  employed  and  the  class  of  occupation,  these  calculations 
can  only  claim  a  presumptive  accuracy  as  to  the  purposes 
which  such  employment  serves.  There  is  not  much  reason 
to  question  the  proportion  of  the  nation’s  power  assigned 
to  the  production  of  food;  but  opinions  may  differ  as  to 
how  much  is  required  for  the  supply  of  its  necessities,  and 
the  degree  in  which  the  product  of  the  remainder  is  to  be 
considered  essential  to  comfort  and  happiness,  or  to  be 
looked  upon  as  unnecessary  or  even  hurtful.  It  is  not, 
however,  requisite  that  there  should  be  precise  agreement 
on  these  points.  Let  it  be  granted  that,  after  providing 
the  means  of  subsistence  (whatever  that  may  be  deemed  to 
include),  there  is  any  surplus  at  all,  the  national  welfare 
cannot  really  be  imperilled  by  its  existence.  That  such  is 
the  case  needs  no  proof.  The  rapid  growth  of  its  wealth, 
the  luxurious  living  of  so  many  of  its  members,  and  the 
ability  of  so  many  to  exist  and  spend  without  any  labour, 
all  prove  that  the  means  of  subsistence  have  hitherto  kept 
ahead  of  the  increase  of  the  population. 

III.  Another  line  of  argument,  founded  also  upon  the 
Census  Returns,  will  lead  up  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Dividing  the  whole  population,  as  ascertained  in  1871, 
according  to  sex  and  age,  we  find  that  there  were  15,301,830 
males  and  16,182,831  females;  viz.: 
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Under  15  years 
Over  65  ,, 

Wives  and  Women 
performing  house¬ 
hold  duties 


Males. 

5,706,589 

721,997 


Females. 

5,383,683 

501,306 

5,058,298 


Both  Sexes. 

11,090,272 

1,223,303 

5,058,298 


Between  15  and  65, 
excluding  house¬ 
hold  women 


6,428,586  10,943,287 
8,873,244  5,239,544 


17,371,873 

14,112,788 


15,301,830  16,182,831  31,484,661 


In  making  this  division,  it  is  assumed  that  the  working- 
period  of  life,  is  between  15  and  65,  whilst  all  under  and 
over  those  ages  are  unable  to  labour  for  their  own  support 
or  that  of  others.  It  is  true  that  many  children  below  15, 
and  aged  persons  beyond  65,  do  in  part  earn  the  means  of 
subsistence;  but  there  is  probably  an  equivalent  number 
between  15  and  65  who  do  not  actually  work,  and  thus  one 
may  be  set  against  the  other.  Married  women,  too,  and 
those  engaged  in  household  duties,  although  in  some  in¬ 
stances  assisting  as  bread-winners,  must,  generally  speaking, 
be  excluded  from  the  class  of  productive  workers.  These 
together  amount  in  round  numbers  to  17^  millions,  leaving- 
14  millions  of  an  age  and  position  to  be  profitably  employed. 
So  far,  however,  as  being  actually  productive  members  of 
the  community,  we  must  except  the  professional  class  and 
those  engaged  in  domestic  service,  together  numbering- 
31,  millions.  Deducting  these  from  the  14  millions  at  the 
working  age,  we  have  10l  millions  to  perform  the  various 
agricultural  and  industrial  operations  on  which  the  nation 
depends  for  its  sustenance  (necessary  and  superfluous)  and 
its  growth  in  wealth.  By  the  former  separation  into  pro¬ 
ductive  occupations,  we  found  that  10|-  millions  were  so 
classed  a  number  so  singularly  near  to  the  IQl  millions 
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arrived  at  by  the  division  into  ages,  as  to  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  reasoning  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  results;  viz.: 

1 .  That  one-third  of  the  population  is  capable  of  labour¬ 
ing,  and  actually  does  labour  for  its  own  support,  and  that  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  which  are  dependent  upon  it. 

2.  That  of  the  productive  portion  of  the  community 
about  40  per  cent,  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
in  the  production  of  food,  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  that  of 
other  necessaries,  leaving  30  to  35  per  cent,  free  for  those 
occupations  which  furnish  us  with  luxuries  for  consump¬ 
tion,  or  wealth  for  accumulation. 

3.  That  therefore  the  growth  of  population  in  this  country 
has  not  hitherto  unduly  pressed  upon  or  overtaken  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

IY.  If  then,  as. these  two  sets  of  figures  seem  conclu¬ 
sively  to  show,  one  worker,  besides  procuring  food  and 
necessaries  for  his  own  support,  can  and  does  produce  the 
food  which  nourishes  six  or  seven  others  (4b  to  3 lb millions), 
whilst  there  are  on  the  average  no  more  than  one  adult  and 
one  child  dependent  upon  each  producing  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (10b  lo  10b  over,  and  11  under  15  years),  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  power  employed  in  raising 
the  means  of  subsistence  is  far  below  what  might  be  made 
available  should  more  be  required.  If  again  the  strength 
of  the  nation  can,  after  allowing  for  the  employment  of 
nearly  one-half  of  its  producing  power  (5  out  of  10b  mil¬ 
lions)  in  labour  for  their  own  necessities  and  the  food  of 
others,  have  more  than  the  other  half  (5 millions)  left  to 
supply  the  remaining  wants  of  the  other  21  millions,  and 
the  further  desires  of  the  whole  31b  millions,  there  can  be 
true  reason  why  the  growth  of  the  population  needs  to 
be  restrained.  Neither  is  there  any  room  to  fear  that  such 
a  ratio  of  increase  as  the  present  progress  furnishes  can  do 
other  than  add  to  the  productive  power  of  the  nation.  If 
such  restriction  be  advocated,  let  it  be  honestly  done 
with  the  object  of  confining  the  use  of  the  nation’s  wealth 
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in  undue  proportion  to  a  part  of  the  community,  or  of  sub¬ 
stituting  luxurious  self-indulgence  for  the  natural  use  of  our 
powers  and  privileges. 

The  numbers  and  the  conditions  of  existence  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing  are  those  of  the  present  time,  when  it 
is  admitted  that  much  room  exists  for  sanitary,  hygienic, 
and  moral  improvement,  the  beginnings,  or  rather  some 
advance  in  which  we  already  witness.  From  such  improve¬ 
ment  there  would  certainly  result  a  strengthening  of  our 
position.  Disease  lessens  the  power  of  those  who  live,  and 
premature  death  destroys  the  power  which  has  cost  much 
to  rear.  The  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  rather 
more  in  number  than  the  productive  workers,  and  reckon¬ 
ing  the  average  consumption  of  each  as  equal  to  half  that 
of  an  adult,  they  must  absorb  one-sixth  of  the  food  and 
necessaries  produced  by  the  workers.  This  they  more  than 
repay  during  mature  years.  If,  however,  life  is  cut  short 
before  maturity,  every  year  that  it  has  lasted  has  been  a  tax 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  which  there  is  no  recom¬ 
pense.  Infant  mortality  is  confessedly  higher  than  it  ought 
to  be.  Every  life  which  knowledge  or  care  can  rescue  is 
an  addition  to  future  producing  power,  and  so  to  the  surplus 
which  makes  the  nation's  wealth.  Still  more  is  this  the 
case  with  improved  health  amongst  producers,  because  to 
the  extent  which  disease  exists  it  not  only  destroys  power 
m  the  sufferer  himself,  but  draws  upon  the  resources  of 
those  whose  own  power  is  thus  directed  to  unproductive 
uses.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  an  improvement 
in  this  respect  is  taking  place,  by  which  a  considerable  gain 
may  ensue,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  that  of  surplus  power. 

Beyond  this,  the  constant  increase  of  mechanical  power, 
and  of  economy  in  its  uses,  largely  adds  to  the  producing 
capacity  of  those  who  call  it  to  their  aid.  Whatever  is 
thus  applied  to  the  actual  forcing  of  a  greater  yield  from 
the  soil,  or  to  the  manufacture  of  the  necessaries  for  home 
use,  must  be  a  clear  gain  ;  but  so  much  as  increases  the 
product  of  manufactures  for  exchange  with  other  nations 
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may  not  really  be  any  gain,  if  thereby,  through  competition 
or  other  causes,  the  value  of  the  articles  produced  sustains 
an  equivalent  diminution.  To  make  this  plain,  the  reap¬ 
ing-machine  will  set  free  so  many  reapers  to  reclaim  and 
plant  other  land,  but  an  improved  steam-engine  may  only 
increase  the  produce  of  the  loom  without  ensuring  its  value 
in  exchange  for  food  being  any  greater.  The  whole 
tendency,  however,  of  growing  intelligence,  knowledge, 
and  wealth,  is  to  render  the  employment  of  power  more 
productive,  and  thus  to  increase  the  available  surplus.  If 
therefore  there  be  any  surplus  at  all  at  present,  and  we 
have  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  one,  increase  of 
population  should  cause  it  to  become  still  greater. 

V.  Two  objections,  however,  may  arise,  which  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  meet.  It  may  be  asserted  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  to  the  numbers  which  our  country  can  hold  and  main¬ 
tain,  and  that  the  time  when  this  limitation  makes  itself  felt 
has  arrived,  or  is  soon  to  come.  Again,  many  will  main¬ 
tain  that  we  have  even  now  no  true  surplus  of  productive 
power,  because  the  producers  and  their  dependents  are 
both  straitened  in  their  consumption,  and  overstrained  by 
the  amount  of  labour  which  is  necessary  to  procure  even 
that  they  have,  whilst  a  proper  supply  of  necessaries  and  a 
just  limitation  of  labour  would  consume  or  lessen  the  surplus 
now  produced. 

To  deal  first  with  this  latter  argument  in  both  its 
branches.  If  we  look  at  the  so-called  working  classes,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  in  both  tho  quality  and  quantity 
of  food  they  consume,  in  the  sufficiency  and  finery  of  the 
clothes  they  wear,  and  in  the  comfort  and  size  of  the  houses 
they  inhabit,  they  are  better  off  at  this  time  than  at  any 
previous  period.  There  may  be  much  of  squalid  poverty, 
many  ill-filled  stomachs  and  ill-clad  backs,  uncomfortable 
houses  and  miserable  homes  ;  but  there  is  still  more  of 
lavish  expenditure  in  drink  and  tobacco,  of  wasted  food  and 
unsuitable  clothing,  of  ill-kept  habitations  and  mismanaged 
homes.  The  relief  from  want  is  to  be  obtained  by  the 
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repression  of  extravagances,  and  comfort  is  to  be  procured 
by  the  economic  use  of  time  and  money ;  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  wages  earned,  if  properly  employed 
and  fairly  distributed,  are  amply  sufficient  to  purchase  food 
and  necessaries  for  a  larger  population  than  they  now  sup¬ 
port.  With  the  middle  class  the  strain  and  privation,  not 
perhaps  of  the  absolute  necessaries,  but  in  those  which  habit 
and  education  have  made  such,  is  probably  much  greater  than 
in  the  lower  strata.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  finding  profit¬ 
able  employment  for  sons,  and  fitting  homes  for  daughters  ; 
but  here,  too,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvident 
expenditure  of  money  and  time,  ill-regulated  desires  and 
undue  aspirations ;  not  indeed  here  or  in  the  lower  classes 
always  on  the  part  of  those  who  suffer,  for  the  misery- 
maker  is  too  often  not  the  one  who  endures  the  suffering-. 
With  the  higher  classes  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
actual  means  of  subsistence  or  of  comfortable  existence;  it 
is  one  of  maintaining  their  present  position,  or  of  failure  in 
attaining  a  higher  one,  should  the  numbers  amongst  whom 
existing  or  prospective  means  are  to  be  divided  greatly 
increase.  Looking  to  the  rapid  growth  and  concentration 
of  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  equally  rapid  increase 
of  luxurious  expenditure  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  maintained  that,  even  supposing  this  accession  of 
means  not  to  keep  pace  as  it  has  hitherto  done  with  the 
growth  of  population,  there  is  not  ample  for  division 
amongst  greater  numbers.  Besides  this  there  seems  to  be 
some  natural  cause  or  effect  whereby  the  accretion,  posses¬ 
sion,  or  expenditure  of  wealth  is  generally  attended  with  a 
stationary  or  decreasing  family. 

As  regards  the  supposed  undue  amount  of  labour  exacted 
from  those  who  produce  for  themselves  or  work  for  others, 
almost  the  same  course  of  reasoning  may  be  pursued.  It 
is  not  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  exertion  is  more  than 
the  whole  body  can  well  put  forth,  it  is  the  unequal  distri¬ 
bution  among  its  various  members.  There  is  scarcely  a 
family  or  neighbourhood — certainly  not  a  town  or  county _ 
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in  which  we  do  not  see  quite  sufficient  available  power  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  are  unduly  pressed.  The  time  which 
is  devoted  to  pleasure,  or  spent  in  frivolity  and  idleness, 
and  the  strength  which  is  wasted  unnecessarily  or  exhausted 
by  dissipation,  is  amply  sufficient  for  lessening  the  strain 
put  upon  the  overworked  members  of  the  community ;  nay 
more,  it  needs  no  argument,  for  it  is  self-evident  to  the  most 
ordinary  observer,  that  a  just  appropriation  of  time  and  a  wise 
administration  of  power  would  produce  far  more  than  at 
present  without  at  all  limiting'  the  hours  which  may  rightly 
be  devoted  to  rest,  improvement,  and  enjoyment.  Excepting 
for  our  follies  and  our  pleasures,  it  cannot  be  said  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  on  the  whole  overworked,  or  that  we  need  to 
restrict  the  total  time  devoted  to  labour. 

But  granting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  these  evils  do 
exist,  are  they  to  be  removed  or  lessened  by  restraint  upon 
marriage  or  increase  ?  Is  the  disease  one  which  may  be 
cured  by  the  prescriptions  of  either  Malthus  or  Bradlaugh  ? 
Do  we  find  that  deferred  matrimony  or  life-long  celibacy 
really  add  to  the  productive  power  which  the  abstainers  put 
forth  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  as  a  rule  the  larger  families 
thrive  the  best,  and  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  have 
none  dependent  upon  them,  themselves  become  dependent 
upon  others  ?  Let  a  young  man  feel  that  he  has  no  home 
to  make  or  to  keep,  and  he  too  often  loses  the  stimulus  to 
putting  forth  his  productive  power,  and  fails  to  preserve  it 
by  healthy  exercise.  He  is  tempted  to  expend  his  earnings 
in  unprofitable  or  hurtful  enjoyments,  if  even  he  does  not 
exhaust  his  energies  by  dissipation  and  self-indulgence. 
Let  a  young  woman  feel  that  she  is  debarred  from  having 
a  home  of  her  own  with  those  for  whom  she  may  expend 
her  powers  and  cultivate  the  best  feelings  of  her  nature, 
and  let  her  know  that,  instead  of  being  provided  for  by  the 
husband  or  sons  on  whom  she  may  lavish  her  affections 
and  her  care,  she  must  earn  her  own  livelihood  ;  and  she  is 
too  often  forced  into  uncongenial  pursuits  and  exhausting 
labours,  which  go  far  to  depress  her  vital  powers,  and  ulti- 
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mately  extinguish  her  capacity,  not  so  much  for  being  her¬ 
self  a  producer  as  a  real  helper  to  those  who  are  such. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  the  young  of  both  sexes  feel  that 
they  may  possess  a  united  home,  in  which  the  obligations 
of  parental  love  may  be  an  incentive  to  the  preservation 
and  development  of  their  powers ;  they  are  supplied  with 
the  strongest  inducement  to  the  right  use  of  the  health  and 
strength  which  makes  them  an  addition  to  the  nation’s  pro¬ 
ductiveness.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  'enforce  matri¬ 
mony  and  its  consequent  multiplication  of  life  upon  those 
who  are  unfitted  or  unwilling'  to  enter  upon  it,  nor  yet  to 
encourage  premature,  imprudent,  or  ill-assorted  unions  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  steady  contemplation  of  the  married  state 
as  a  legitimate  object  to  be  attained,  will  be  the  best 
encouragement  to  prudent  preparation.  A  knowledge  of 
the  duties  it  entails,  and  the  noble  self-sacrifice  it  requires, 
will  be  the  most  effectual  restraint  upon  those  to  whom  it 
has  no  attractions ;  whilst  those  who  realize  the  fulfilment, 
of  their  desires  will  be  far  more  likely  to  have  healthy  off¬ 
spring,  and  in  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  population 
to  give  those  who  will  be  an  increase  of  its  productive 
powers. 

VI.  Thus  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  an  increase  of 
productive  power  is  a  source  of  strength  and  prosperity  ; 
but  here  the  former  of  the  two  objections  which  were  sug¬ 
gested  requires  to  be  met,  and  we  need  to  be  satisfied  that 
with  possession  of  increased  power  we  have  a  sufficient  field 
for  its  employment. 

Malthus  thought  that  the  prudential  limit  of  population 
for  our  island  was  nearly  reached,  and  trembled  for  the 
time  when  the  world  might  have  more  inhabitants  than  it 
could  possibly  feed.  The  only  possible  justification  for 
BradlauglTs  philosophy  is,  that  we  are  already  full  enough, 
and  that  an  addition  to  our  numbers  can  but  add  to  our 
misery. 

Political  economists,  social  reformers,  and  practical 
philanthropists  of  the  highest  stamp  have  thought  that  the 
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growth  of  population  is  unduly  pressing  upon  the  nation’s 
means,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  problem  is  one 
of  somewhat  difficult  solution.  For  a  series  of  years  the 
national  expenditure  for  food  has  gone  on  increasing  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  diminishing  receipt  from  the  sale  of  the 
manufactures  which  our  producing  power  enables  us  to  send 
to  the  countries  with  which  we  trade. 

.  Slnce  1872  eacJl  year  has  been  worse  in  this  respect  than 
its  predecessor,  and  the  present  year  promises  to  be  the 
worst  of  all  that  have  yet  passed.  Every  succeeding  year 
the  home  resources  afford  a  less  amount  of  food  per  head  of 
its  population,  and  every  year  the  money  value  of  our 
exports  is  also  less  per  head.  There  are  those  amongst  us, 
whose  judgment  is  entitled  to  respect,  who  view  this  state 
of  things  without  anxiety,  believing  either  that  the  growth 
of  oui  income  abroad  advances  at  least  in  proportion  to  our 
draughts  upon  it ;  or  that  the  present  depression  of  trade 
is  but  temporary,  and  will  soon  give  place  to  returning 
prosperity.  There  are  some  too  who  really  believe  that, 
despite  all  adverse  tokens,  the  profits  in  our  manufacturing 
and  tiading  operations  are  really  g'reater,  and  so  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  larger  supplies  we  draw  from  abroad.  With 
the  soundness  or  fallacy  of  these  different  views  it  is  not  the 
business  of  this  paper  to  deal  j  but  we  have  to  consider 
what  bearing  these  circumstances  have  upon  the  continued 
increase  of  the  mouths  we  have  to  fill,  the  wants  we  have 
to  supply. 

Let  it  be  granted  again,  that  there  is  a  real  evil  to  be 
overcome,  what  does  it  mean  ?  that  we  must  interfere  with 
nature’s  laws,  or  natural  results  ?  or  that  we  must  learn  the 
lessons  these  results  are  designed  to  teach ;  that  we  must 
obey  the  other  laws  which  nature  enacts  ?  Is  it  impossible 
to  bring  increased  supplies  to  our  people  ?  And  if  it  be  so,  is 
it  out  of  our  power  to  carry  our  people  where  they  may  find 
scope  for  the  employment  of  their  productive  power,  in 
making  provision  for  their  wants,  and  securing  possession 
of  comforts  and  luxuries  ? 
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When  Abraham  and  Lot  found  the  land  too  small  to 
pasture  their  flocks,  they  agreed  to  extend  the  borders  they 
occupied.  When  Solomon  wanted  the  wood  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  gold  of  Ophir,  he  exchanged  the  surplus  products 
of  his  own  land  for  those  of  others.  We  in  times  past  have 
done  both,  and  we  must  still  do  both  in  larger  degree ;  for 
we  have  this  advantage,  that  the  two  go  hand  in  hand — 
the  one  helps  the  other,  and  thus  lessens  the  strain  on  both. 
Every  family  which  goes  forth  to  cultivate  an  unoccupied 
space,  to  render  the  earth  productive  where  it  has  never 
hitherto  yielded  fruits,  or  to  make  two  blades  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before,  furnishes  additional  customers  for  our 
industrial  class  at  home,  and  enables  our  land  in  comfort  to 
hold  increasing  numbers. 

It  is  probable  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  coloni¬ 
zation  was  so  easy  as  it  might  be  now.  We  have  capitalists 
who  can  prevent  our  emigrants  going  out  empty-handed, 
and  can  prepare  the  way  for  them  with  the  certainty  that 
the  investment  will  pay.  We  have  ships  that  can  carry 
them  with  speed,  safety,  and  economy.  We  have  broad 
acres  under  our  own  sovereign’s  sway  where  we  may  plant 
or  consolidate  our  laws,  our  customs,  our  principles  of 
justice  and  religion  ;  or  we  have  peaceful  relations  with 
other  nations  who  will  only  be  too  glad  to  receive  our 
people.  We  have  scientific  means  for  lessening  the  hard¬ 
ships  incident  to  a  new  life,  and  we  have  still  brave  hearts 
and  true  to  go  up  and  possess  the  lands.  We  have,  then, 
mechanical  skill,  industrious  workers,  rich  capitalists  and 
manufacturers  at  home  to  receive  the  products  of  industry 
abroad,  to  cheaply  convert  them  into  articles  of  utility  and 
luxury,  to  speedily  return  them  in  their  useful  forms  to  those 
who  have  raised  the  raw  materials ;  and  we  have  facility  of 
intercourse  to  prevent  the  entire  rupture  of  family  ties,  to 
cement  old  friendships,  and  to  create  new  tastes  and  incli¬ 
nations  in  those  who  are  in  reality  less  separated  in  time 
and  distance  than  were  our  forefathers  when  actually  within 
the  borders  of  our  own  little  island. 
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.  i^gain*  colonization  m  the  present  day  may  be  different 
m  its  character  from  that  of  previous  times.  We  then  went 
forth  to  conquer,  rob,  oppress,  and  exterminate  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  settlements  we  chose.  We  now  go,  or 
ought  to  go,  to  them  with  the  open  hand  of  friendship, 
teach  them  our  laws,  instruct  their  ignorance,  help  their 
weakness,  carry  to  them  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  and  thus  make  them  at  once  our  friends  and 
our  customers. 

In  all  these  several  ways  a  small  exodus  from  home  may 
serve  to  restore  the  balance  and  to  furnish  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  the  many  who  remain  behind.  By  so  doing 
a  redundancy  of  population  will  become  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  redundant  food,  health,  happiness,  and  wealth. 

Away  then  with  the  false  economy  and  cold  expe¬ 
diency  which  would  stifle  all  the  finer  feeling’s  of  our  nature, 
cramp  all  the  expansive  powers  of  our  minds,  rob  us  of  all 
the  warmer  desires  of  our  hearts,  which  would  check  the 
pi  ogress  of  the  world  in  all  that  can  constitute  real  g’reatness, 
by  selfishly  refusing  to  convey  to  the  dark  regions  of  the 
earth  the  light  which  art,  science,  and  religion  have  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  enjoy.  Away  still  more  with  the  impure 
philosophy  which  would  degrade  us  to  mere  machines  for 
the  gratification  of  the  inclinations  given  us  for  wise  and 
noble  ends — creatures  of  the  flesh  rather  than  of  the  mind 
and  spirit,  wallowers  in  the  filth  of  this  world  rather  than 
aspirants  for  the  purity  of  heaven. 

Whether  therefore  we  examine  into  the  present  resources 
and  demands  of  the  population,  or  whether  we  look  to  the 
economy  of  the  vegetable  or  the  animal  world,  the  experience 
of  human  history,  the  record  of  human  progress,  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  human  frame,  the  objects  of  human  existence, 
or  the  prospects  of  our  race  in  the  future  of  this  world  and 
the  eternity  of  the  next,  we  shall  find  that  the  law  of  in¬ 
crease  is  of  natural  and  divine  enactment.  Let  us  honestly 
strive  to  discover  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  our  strength, 
the  security  for  our  happiness,  and  we  shall  realize  the  con- 
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viction  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the 
charter  whereby  we  hold  possession  of  the  earth  and  domi¬ 
nance  over  the  lower  creatures  :  “  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth.” 


VII. 

The  Duties  on  Wine. 

[October,  1877.] 

INHERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  both  expedient  and 
necessary  to  make  some  considerable  alterations  in  the 
existing  duties  on  wines.  The  Spanish  growers,  and  with 
them  those  of  Portugal  and  Australia,  complain  that  their 
products  are  unduly  weighted  in  the  competition  with  those 
of  France  and  the  Rhine.  The  French  producers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  their  commoner 
vintages  on  such  terms  as  may  enable  them  to  appeal  to 
the  tastes  of  those  in  our  country  who  are  now  consumers  of 
beer.  Again,  the  distillers  complain  that  the  stronger  for¬ 
tified  wines  are  used  for  the  adulteration  of  spirits,  and  like¬ 
wise  that  the  alcohol  in  wine  is  admitted  at  so  much  lower 
a  rate  than  that  contained  in  spirits  proper.  These  two  last 
considerations  are  not  unworthy  of  attention  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  revenue.  It  is  broadly  asserted  that  Hamburg 
sherry  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  lower 
kinds  of  Irish  whiskey  as  sold  by  the  retailers ;  and  that  by 
a  large  class  of  customers  it  is  used  more  as  a  dram  than  a 
beverage.  Thus  used,  it  may  extensively  supplant  both 
the  home  and  foreign  manufactured  brandy,  gin,  and 
whiskey. 

An  examination  into  the  several  rates  of  duty  charged 
upon  liquors  containing  spirit,  shows  that  the  alcohol  they 
carry  is  charged  with  duty  at  very  different  rates, — that  in 
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beer  and  ale  being  the  lowest  of  all.  Adopting  the  Excise 
estimate  that  two  bushels  of  malt  will  make  a  barrel  of  or¬ 
dinary  beer,  and  assuming  that  such  beer  contains  from 
8  to  9  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  we  have  somewhere  about 
three  gallons  for  5s.  5 d.  duty,  equal  to  about  Is.  lOd.  per 
gallon.  Next  in  order  come  the  wines  that  are  admitted  as 
under  26  degrees,  but  as  many  of  these  do  not  nearly  come 
up  to  this  strength,  we  may  take  the  average  at  22,  which 
at  Is.  would  give  4s.  6d.  per  gallon.  The  higher  rating  at 
2s.  Qd.  up  to  42  degrees  may  probably  average  40  degrees, 
and  thus  give  a  charge  of  6s.  8 d.  per  gallon.  Lastly  come 
spirits  paying,  if  of  home  manufacture,  10s.,  and  if  of  foreign 
production,  10s.  5 d.,  for  each  gallon  of  proof  spirit  they  con¬ 
tain.  This  order  of  progression  is  quite  sound  in  principle, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  present  ratings  for  wine 
are  altogether  the  most  advisable.  Those  for  beer  and 
spirits  are  not  likely  to  be  altered  unless  a  plethoric  state  of 
revenue  should  permit  a  response  to  the  appeals  of  the  agri¬ 
culturists  for  a  remission  of  the  malt  duties ;  or  a  necessity 
for  sustaining  the  national  income,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
desire  for  the  advancement  of  temperance  on  the  other, 
should  induce  an  additional  charge  on  spirits.  Looking  at 
wine  as  what  it  really  is,  a  distinct  article  from  spirits,  it  is 
right  that  those  kinds  which  contain  little  alcohol  should 
pay  a  small  duty,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  other 
descriptions  approach  to  the  character  of  spirits,  the  alcohol 
in  them  should  bear  a  corresponding  charge.  This  object 
may  probably  be  more  fully  attained  by  a  rating  different  to 
that  at  present  existing. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Spanish  Government  desires  a 
substitution  of  34  degrees  for  that  of  the  lower  limit  of 
rating  at  26,  and  with  this  many  of  the  home  merchants 
agree.  It  would  be  better  that  34  should  take  the  place 
of  the  higher  limit  (that  of  42)  as  the  extreme  range  of 
strength  allowed  for  wine  proper.  This  proportion  of 
alcohol  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  any  well 
fermented  and  pure  wine.  It  is  not  beyond  that  which  the 
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natural  fermentation  of  a  rich  juice  from  the  grape  will  often¬ 
times  reach.  Its  adoption  would  lead  to  an  abandonment  of 
the  practice  of  stopping  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  spirit, 
and  thus  tend  to  produce  a  sounder,  more  wholesome,  and 
altogether  higher  class  of  wine. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
admit  wines  below,  say,  16  degrees,  at  a  rate  more  analogous 
to  that  charged  upon  beer ;  thus  affording  opportunity  for 
testing-  the  taste  of  those  who  prefer  the  weaker  beverage, 
and,  even  if  not  availed  of,  satisfying  the  claims  of  the 
French  exporters. 

Although  wine  may  not  be  charged  at  the  same  duty  as 
it  would  pay  if  treated  as  diluted  spirit,  it  should  still  be 
dealt  with  upon  an  alcoholic  basis,  both  in  fairness  to  the  dis¬ 
tiller  and  for  the  security  of  the  revenue.  No  rating,  either 
by  quantity  of  liquid  or  by  value,  would  effect  this  end,  nor 
would  it  be  promoted  by  yielding-  to  the  clamour  for  the 
admission  of  all  wine,  or  of  that  up  to  34  degrees,  at  the 
uniform  duty  of  Is.;  but  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
all  parties, — producer,  consumer,  and  Exchequer  alike, — 2s. 
would  be  a  fitting  charge  for  the  highest  limit,  that  of  34, 
and  a  6d.  rate  for  all  below  16,  with  intermediate  charges 
upon  those  between,  say  Is.  up  to  24,  Is.  Qd.  up  to  30.  In 
assessing  strengths  beyond  34,  it  would  then  be  right  to 
adjust  the  charge  upon  the  same  principle,  that  of  increasing 
the  alcoholic  impost  with  a  greater  strength,  until  the  spirit 
duty  is  reached.  This  might  be  done  by  putting  an  addi¬ 
tional  3 d.  upon  every  two  degrees  up  to  42,  which  would 
then  pay  3s.,  and  upon  every  single  degree  beyond,  so  that 
at  50  degrees  it  would  amount  to  5s.,  equivalent  to  the  10s. 
on  proof  spirit  at  which  all  beyond  50  would  be  taken. 

One  rather  serious  objection  to  these  proposals  presents 
itself  in  the  necessity  they  involve  of  subjecting,  if  not  all, 
yet  nearly  all  the  importations  to  the  test  of  strength,  a 
process  involving  some  measure  of  expense  and  delay.  Under 
the  present  rating  it  is  only  those  samples  which  come  near 
the  limits  of  26  and  42,  and  those  beyond  the  latter,  which 
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demand  more  than  observation  and  tasting.  When  first  the 
duties  were  levied  according  to  strength  there  were  four 
distinct  rates,  18,  26,  40,  and  45  degrees,  and  some  diffi¬ 
culties  arose  in  affixing  the  proper  charges,  but  since  then 
the  process  of  testing  is  very  much  simplified.  It  is  now 
adopted  by  several  wine  merchants  upon  wines  in  their  own 
cellars  merely  for  their  own  guidance.  It  could  not  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  a  method  which  seems  to  possess 
many  advantages,  and  to  be  based  on  the  only  principle 
which,  at  the  same  time  dealing  fairly  with  the  several  sorts, 
yet  serves  to  protect  the  spirit  duties. 

To  obviate  the  inconvenience  attendant  upon  sampling 
and  testing  wines  in  bottle,  it  would  be  well  that  these 
should  all  pay  at  the  same  rate,  say  2s.  This  would  include 
the  stronger  champagnes,  some  of  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  now  obtain  entrance  at  Is.  duty,  although  over  26 
degrees.  The  higher  value  of  most  case  wines  would  enable 
them  to  bear  the  somewhat  greater  charge,  and  it  might  not 
be  inappropriate  to  extend  it  even  beyond  2s.  [The  objec¬ 
tions  raised  to  this  charge  as  since  proposed  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  would  be  obviated  were  it  left  open  to  the  importer 
to  claim  the  privilege  of  having  his  wines  tested  and  rated 
according  to  their  alcoholic  strength.  This  would  prevent 
an  undue  charge  on  those  of  inferior  quality  imported  in 
large  parcels,  whilst  for  those  of  higher  quality  and  in 
smaller  quantity,  the  testing  would  seldom  be  claimed.] 

The  precise  stages  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
rate  may  possibly  admit  of  some  adjustment  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  practical  officers,  and  possibly  it  would  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  trade  to  have  threepenny  instead  of  six¬ 
penny  rises  by  introducing  the  limits  of  say  21,  28,  32. 
Should  any  alteration  at  all  be  made  it  would  be  but  just  to 
admit  sweetened  spirits,  which  now  pay  a  fixed  duty  without 
reference  to  strength,  to  the  privilege  of  being  tested  in  the 
same  manner  as  wine,  and  charged  as  spirits  upon  the  proof 
quantity  they  contain. 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  suggested  plan  for  an 
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ad  valorem  ratings  whether  as  an  alternative  charge  to  that 
now  levied,  or  as  a  supplementary  one  to  remedy  existing 
inequalities.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  that  it  would  in¬ 
volve  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  late  years,  which 
has  been  entirely  opposed  to  any  charge  depending  upon 
value.  Also,  that  of  all  the  several  articles  contributing  to 
the  revenue,  wine  is  the  one  whose  value  it  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  correctly  to  appraise.  The  variations  in  quality  are  so 
great,  the  diversities  in  taste  so  delicate,  the  caprices  of 
fashion  and  the  supplies  from  special  vintages  so  varying, 
that  the  most  experienced  judges  will  be  sure  to  differ  widely 
as  to  the  merits  of  particular  importations.  There  is  thus 
a  certainty  of  such  frequent  conflicts  of  opinion  between  the 
officers  and  the  importers  as  to  prevent  a  correct  standard 
of  value  ever  being  adopted. 

It  would  further  lie  open  to  the  objection  that  the  same 
method  is  not  applied  to  other  articles,  such  as  tea,  where 
the  commonest  congou  is  taxed  as  highly  as  the  choicest 
pekoe ;  or  spirits,  where  the  oldest  cognac  pays  no  more 
than  the  newest  potato  spirit.  This  would  inevitably  lead 
to  demands  from  the  dealers  in  those  articles  for  a  like  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  differences  of  quality  and  price  in 
tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c. 

But  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  absolute  cheapness  of 
spirit  when  compared  with  wine,  which  destroys  altogether 
the  relation  of  value  to  strength.  The  spirit  manufactured 
in  Germany  averages  on  importation  here  little  more  than 
Is.  6cZ.  per  gallon,  whilst  the  value  of  wine  from  the  same 
country  is  nearly  5s.  Brandy  from  France  averages  6s.  6(7., 
and  wine  8s.  per  gallon.  Thus  the  addition  of  alcohol  actually 
renders  the  mixture  of  less  pecuniary  value  than  before,  and 
the  more  nearly  wine  can  be  made  to  resemble  spirits,  the 
less  would  it  pay  if  value,  not  quantity  or  strength,  were  made 
the  basis  of  rating. 


VIII. 


Excess  op  Imports  and  Depression  op  Trade. 
[January,  1878.] 

POLITICAL  economists  are  puzzled  to  reconcile  the 
growing  preponderance  of  imports  over  exports  in  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  trade  and  commerce,  with  the 
generally  received  opinion  that  a  nation’s  prosperity  may  be 
fairly  measured  by  the  excess  of  value  which  it  obtains  in 
goods  received  over  the  value  of  those  with  which  it  parts.  It 
is  still  true  that  a  nation  which  barters  its  produce  and 
manufactures  for  less  value  from  other  countries  cannot  be 
prospering,  but  there  are  those  amongst  ns  who,  without 
reviving  the  exploded  theory  that  there  should  be  an  excess 
of  exports,  yet  believe  that  the  continuous  increase  in  our 
imports,  combined  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  our  ex¬ 
ports,  cannot  be  indicative  of  satisfactory  progress.  Hence 
the  discussions  in  the  daily  and  weekly  journals  of  such 
questions  as,  “  Are  we  consuming  our  capital  ?  ”  “  Has 

England  become  a  spendthrift  ?  ”  The  immediate  occasion 
of  recent  attention  being  given  to  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  to  a  journal  of 
high  financial  repute,1  which  led  to  such  a  demand  for 
copies  of  the  issue  in  which  it  was  published  as  to  neces¬ 
sitate  its  re-issue  as  a  supplement  to  the  succeeding  number. 
Prior  to  this,  the  reading  of  two  papers  before  the  Statistical 

1  “Economist,”  Nov.  24th,  and  Dec.  7th,  1877. 
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Societies  of  London  1  and  Manchester  2  had  placed  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  figured  in  the  official  returns  issued  from  the 
Custom  House  before  the  public,  and  laid  the  basis  for 
argument  as  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  thus  disclosed.  The  progress  of  these  since  then  has 
not  been  in  any  way  such  as  to  lessen  anxiety,  or  to  render 
further  investigation  unnecessary.  The  case  for  inquiry 
may  be  thus  stated. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  with  but  little  more  than  an 
occasional  trifling  fluctuation,  the  growth  of  our  trade,  both 
inwards  and  outwards,  has  been  largely  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  Going  back  to  the  earliest  year  in  which  the  official 
records  were  compiled  upon  such  a  system  as  to  admit  of 
fair  comparison,  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  imports  has 
risen  from  £158,000,000  in  1854  to  £354,000,000  in  1872; 
or,  deducting  those  articles  exported  to  other  countries 
(£19,000,000  and  £58,000,000  respectively),  there  were 
retained  for  home  use,  £134,000,000  in  the  former,  and 
£296,000,000  in  the  latter  year,  showing  an  increase  of  121 
per  cent.  Taking  the  same  period,  the  exports  were,  in 
1854,  £116,000,000,  in  1872,  £315,000,000,  which,  again 
deducting  the  values  of  foreign  goods  as  above,  gives 
£97,000,000  in  the  former  year,  and  £256,000,000  in  the 
latter,  being  an  increase  of  British  produce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  to  the  extent  of  162  per  cent.  From  that  year, 
which  was  the  one  in  which  our  exports  attained  the 
highest  recorded  value,  down  to  the  one  just  expired,  the 
imports  have  gone  on  increasing,  but  the  exports  have 
steadily  declined,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures 
taken  from  the  published  official  accounts  :  — 


1  Ante,  page  55. 


2  Ante,  page  77. 
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Total 

Imports. 

Again 

Exported. 

Retained 
for  Home 
Use. 

British 
Produce  and 
Manufactures 
Exported. 

Total. 

Excess 

of 

Imports. 

1872 

354 

58 

296 

256 

314 

40 

’73 

371 

56 

315 

255 

311 

60 

’74 

370 

58 

312 

240 

298 

72 

’75 

374 

58 

316 

224 

282 

92 

’76 

375 

56 

319 

201 

257 

118 

’77 

394 

53 

341 

199 

252 

142 

The  figures  as  given  in  the  Twenty-first  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  vary  somewhat  from  these — the 
difference  arising  from  bullion  and  specie — which  are  pub¬ 
lished  separately  in  the  ordinary  returns,  being  here  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  merchandise.  They  are  as  follows,  stated 
in  millions  of  pounds  only  :  — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of  Imports 
over  Exports. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

British. 

Foreign. 

1872 

384 

287 

58 

345 

97 

39 

’73 

405 

284 

56 

340 

121 

65 

’74 

400 

262 

58 

320 

138 

80 

’75 

407 

251 

58 

309 

156 

98 

’76 

412 

230 

56 

286 

182 

126 

The  two  sets  of  figures  are  here  given,  because,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject,  writers  appeal  sometimes  to  the  one 
and  sometimes  to  the  other.  It  is  as  well  that  the  apparent 
divergence,  and  yet  the  real  agreement  of  the  statistics, 
should  be  rightly  understood. 

The  preliminary  question,  however,  is  thus  raised — 
whether  in  estimating  the  trade  of  either  this  country  or 
those  with  which  we  deal,  it  is  proper  to  mingle  goods  and 
bullion  together  ?  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  the  figures  are  used.  In  stating  the  volume  of  our 
trade  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gold  and  silver  ex- 
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tracted  from  the  earth  in  Australia  or  Nevada  stand  in  the 
same  category  as  the  coal  and  iron  raised  from  our  own  pits. 
Both  are  really  goods  in  which  we  trade.  Nor  is  the  case 
altered  when  the  mints  of  Sydney  or  Japan,  for  convenience, 
convert  the  precious  ore  into  coin.  The  manipulation  does 
not  make  it  cease  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country  any 
more  than  the  manufacture  with  us  of  iron  into  rails  or 
hardware  makes  that  metal  less  an  article  of  export.  When, 
however,  the  ingots  or  specie  are  once  transferred  from  the 
country  of  production  to  that  of  use,  they  cease  to  be  goods 
in  which  trade  is  carried  on,  and  become  circulating  medium, 
or  the  representative  of  value  in  the  settlement  of  accounts. 
The  coin  goes  and  comes  in  the  same  manner  as  bank  notes 
or  bills  of  exchange ;  and  to  reckon  it  again  in  the  exports 
and  imports  is  to  double  the  extent  of  trade.  For  instance. 
Bank  of  England  notes  frequently  cross  the  Channel,  and, 
when  used  in  that  way,  they  as  effectually  cancel  a  debt  or 
purchase  an  article  as  the  sovereigns  they  represent  would 
do;  and  the  bullion  just  as  fully  performs  its  office  when 
lying  in  the  bank  cellars  as  when  actually  transported 
abroad.  The  true  method  of  compiling  the  trade  figures 
would  be  to  include  all  production  as  first  produced,  and 
afterwards  to  exclude  everything  that  passes  from  hand  to 
hand  simply  as  a  means  of  payment ;  but,  as  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  means  of  separating  the  one  from  the  other, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  both  out. 

When,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  the  balance  of 
trade,  the  surplus  of  import  over  export,  or  vice  versa,  be¬ 
comes  an  important  element.  Still,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  it  would  seem  well  to  consider  remit¬ 
tances  of  specie  to  and  fro  as  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  balance  is  adjusted,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  at  the  real  difference  which  arises  in  bartering 
the  goods  received  and  delivered.  There  are  some  other 
considerations  to  which  attention  must  be  given  before  we 
can  strike  a  proper  balance  between  the  two. 

Were  our  trading  operations  now  conducted  upon  the 
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simple  conditions  which  prevailed  in  earlier  years,  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  balancing  the  incomings  and 
outgoings,  and  so  ascertaining  the  extent  of  profit  or  loss 
which  they  yielded.  Then,  a  venturer,  either  owning  a 
vessel  himself,  or  working  in  conjunction  with  others,  would 
purchase  goods  at  home  to  be  sent  abroad.  There  he  would 
dispose  of  them  by  sale  or  barter  for  other  articles  for  which 
a  demand  existed  at  home,  and,  on  completing  the  return 
voyage,  turn  these  into  cash.  The  difference  between  his 
first  outlay  and  the  sum  finally  received  would  show  the 
exact  result  of  the  transaction.  The  aggregate  of  these 
operations  would  constitute  the  gain  to  the  nation.  Now 
there  are  many  modifications  of  this  system.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  those 
abroad,  who  may  be  Englishmen  or  foreigners,  and  a  com¬ 
mission  only  accrues  to  those  who  earn  it  at  home.  As 
capitalists  we  are  investing  and  lending  money  all  over  the 
world.  As  bankers  we  are  exchanging  large  sums  with  other 
nations  which  at  best  but  yield  a  percentage  of  profit.  We 
have  large  sums  remitted  here  for  investment  or  expendi¬ 
ture,  some  belonging  to  foreigners,  but  most  to  our  own 
countrymen  living  abroad.  Now  all  these  various  transac¬ 
tions,  however  large  or  complicated,  must  find  a  balance  in 
the  goods  or  bullion  which  we  import  and  export ;  and  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  what  the  figures  on  which  arguments  must  be  based  really 
mean. 

Putting  aside,  then,  for  the  present  the  question  of  how 
the  balance  is  to  be  provided  for,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  the 
question  as  one  of  simple  barter,  and  see  if  it  be  possible  at 
some  given  point  to  fix  what  is  the  real  difference  between 
the  two  values.  The  official  figures  being  the  only  ones  from 
which  information  can  be  obtained,  and  these  being  taken 
at  our  own  shores,  the  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  the  goods  we  export  will  go  in  liquidation 
of  the  claims  against  us  for  those  we  import ;  and  what, 
supposing  the  difference  had  to  be  discharged  in  actual 
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money,  would  be  the  sum  needed  to  balance  tbe  account. 
How  or  when  that  balance  is  actually  settled  is  a  further 
branch  of  the  inquiry.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  get  at  this 
balance  for  any  given  year  with  absolute  certainty;  but  that 
is  not  so  much  a  point  of  importance  as  it  is  to  be  assured 
that  the  calculations  for  several  years  are  relatively  correct, 
and  in  doing  this  there  is  little  difficulty. 

First  take  the  imports.  The  value  given  should  be 
the  wholesale  market  price  at  the  time  and  place  of 
arrival,”  and,  therefore,  includes  freight,  which,  being  paid 
in  this  country,  does  not  need  to  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
export  of  goods,  and  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  from  the 
official  values.  Then,  on  the  export  side,  the  value  given 
represents  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the  time  they  leave  the 
country.  But  there  are  several  items,  such  as  the  value  of 
ships  built  for  foreigners,  coals  shipped  for  use  of  steamers, 
victualling  stores,  &c.,  none  of  which  are  included  in  the 
account,  though,  in  fact,  they  should  be  added  to  the 
amount. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  shown  in  the  statistical 
paper  before  alluded  to,  we  may  say  that  the  several  correc¬ 
tions,  the  necessity  of  which  we  have  just  specified,  are 
estimated  to  alter  the  apparent  excess  of  imports  in  the 
undermentioned  years,  as  follows  : — 


1872  from  £40 

millions  to- 

— £3 

1873  „ 

60 

)) 

14 

1874  „ 

72 

)) 

27 

1875  „ 

92 

V 

48 

1876  ,, 

118 

)) 

75 

1877  „ 

142 

)) 

97 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  supposing  all  the 
goods  imported  were  paid  for  on  their  arrival  here,  and  all 
those  exported  exchanged  for  money  at  the  time  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  the  cash  balance  which  in  1872  would  have  been 
£3,000,000  in  our  favour,  was  in  1877  £97,000,000  against 
us;  and  that  so  much  money  or  money’s  worth  has  to  be 
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provided  from  some  source  or  other  out  of  the  country,  for 
if  we  add  the  bullion  and  specie  it  would  not  materially  alter 
the  figures.  In  1872.  the  excess  would  be  about  £700,000 
more  ;  in  the  four  next  years  the  figures  are  respectively  5, 
2,  6,  and  8  millions  of  increase,  and  in  1877  they  show  2 
millions  of  pounds  less.  These  are  not  serious  amounts,  but 
deserve  to  be  stated  for  the  sake  of  accuracy. 

The  figures  thus  assumed  as  showing  the  balances  which 
have  had  to  be  provided  for  are  not  put  forward  with  any 
pretension  to  absolute  accuracy,  although  they  are  believed 
to  fairly  represent  the  actual  results  of  each  year’s  trade, 
and  the  calculations  on  which  they  are  based  having  been 
some  time  before  the  statisticians  of  the  country  have  not 
been  impugned.  It  follows  then,  we  repeat,  that  in  1872 
this  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  exports  by  about 
£3,000,000,  but  that  it  had  turned  against  us  in  1877  to  the 
extent  of  £97,000,000,  the  intervening  years  also  showing 
an  excess  of  imports  of  14,  27,  48,  and  75  millions  respec¬ 
tively.  These  are  the  sums  which,  after  setting  off  the 
whole  value  of  the  goods  we  have  sold  out  of  the  country 
against  those  we  have  bought  into  it,  remain  to  be  paid  or 
adjusted  with  our  co-traders  and  producers  abroad;  and  the 
subjects  for  inquiry  are  in  what  way  these  claims  have  been 
liquidated,  how  they  are  to  be  met  in  future  years,  and 
what  effects  they  indicate  or  are  likely  to  produce  upon  our 
national  prosperity.  On  these  points  the  greatest  difference 
of  opinion  prevails,  arising  from  the  difficulty  there  is  in  dis¬ 
entangling  in  very  complicated  business  transactions  the  one 
detail  from  the  other,  and  the  greatest  confusion  of  ideas 
exists  for  want  of  attention  to  the  several  relations  subsisting 
between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  there  are  but  three  sources  from  which  the  above- 
specified  obligations  can  be  discharged  :  the  transmission  of 
bullion,  the  diversion  of  income  accruing  abroad,  or  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  capital  invested  and  debts  owing  to  us  in  other 
countries. 

The  first  method  has  certainly  not  been  adopted,  for  the 
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balance  of  bullion  and  specie  transmitted  is  very  inconsider¬ 
able,  and  only  in  the  first  and  last  of  the  years  of  which  we 
are  speaking  have  they  been  on  the  export  side.  If  we 
include  these  figures,  the  balances  will  be  changed  to  3- 6, 
18  5,  28  5,  54' 2,  83',  and  95'  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

The  main  source  of  supply  is  doubtless  the  income  arising 
or  accruing  abroad,  which  is  in  fact  remitted  here  in  goods 
rather  than  in  money,  and,  so  far  as  this  goes,  the  higher  the 
amount  it  may  reach,  the  greater  the  prosperity  it  evidences. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  won  for  the  country,  by  the 
labour,  the  intellect,  and  the  capital  operating  beyond  our 
own  shores ;  whether  of  those  actually  living  abroad,  or  of 
those  directing  and  supporting  such  operations  by  their 
talent  and  their  credit  whilst  remaining  at  home.  What 
the  whole  of  such  income  may  be,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
ascertain.  Such  an  investigation  would  expand  this  paper 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  space  within  which  it  must  be  con¬ 
fined.  All  that  can  be  here  done  is  briefly  to  mention  the 
various  channels  throug’h  which  it  may  flow. 

There  are,  first,  the  profits  derived  from  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  goods  abroad  on  account  of  those  residing  at  home 
and  those  who  remit  such  gains  to  this  country.  Whatever 
is  spent  or  invested  before  it  comes  here  clearly  cannot  be 
applied  in  payment  for  goods  sent  here,  neither  can  any  in¬ 
crease  of  price  obtained  after  they  arrive  be  so  applied 
without  its  forming  part  of  the  goods  or  bullion  sent  away; 
and  both  these  values  have  been  already  applied  to  prevent 
the  balance  accruing.  The  difference  between  the  price 
paid  for  wheat  or  sugar  in  the  countries  of  produce  and  that 
which  the  article  fetches  on  arrival  here  is  so  much  to  the 
good  as  against  the  balance  only  when  it  is  retained  here, 
and  not  when  it  has  to  be  remitted  to  the  sender.  In  like 
manner,  the  difference  between  the  sum  paid  for  goods 
shipped  outwards,  and  that  they  may  realize  on  arriving  at 
their  destination  is  only  to  the  credit  of  this  country  when  it 
is  received  by  the  shipper  here.  On  what  may  be  bought 
or  sold  here  on  behalf  of  speculators  abroad,  commission 
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and  interest  on  advances  are  all  that  accrue.  Probably 
this,  at  any  rate  in  depressed  times  like  the  present,  is  a 
surer  and  better  return  than  the  profit  made  in  the  trading; 
and  considering  the  large  proportion  of  business  which  is 
done  on  commission,  five  per  cent,  on  the  total  imports  will 
be  an  ample  estimate.  Commission  obtained  on  the  exports 
must  not  be  reckoned,  having  been  already  included  in  the 
value. 

Next  to  these,  there  must  be  a  considerable  sum  derived 
from  the  salaries  and  earnings  of  employes  and  labourers  in 
foreign  countries,  the  surplus  of  which  comes  to  this  country 
for  the  support  of  their  families  and  for  investment. 

Again,  there  will  be  the  net  earnings  of  British  shipping 
on  that  portion  of  the  work  they  do  which  is  paid  for  abroad. 
That  portion  which  is  paid  at  home  constitutes  a  charge  on 
the  imports  after,  and  on  exports  before,  their  valuation, 
and  consequently  does  not  enter  into  the  account. 

Then  we  have  the  remittances  from  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  repayment  of  moneys  expended  on  its  account  in 
England  ;  also  the  dividends  on  foreign  loans,  including 
commission  on  their  raising  and  management  at  home;  and 
the  profits  on  manufacturing  operations  for  which  the  capital 
and  some  of  the  working  expenses  are  provided  here. 

In  short,  whatever  income  may  be  receivable  in  this 
country  from  any  source  out  of  it  will  come  here  in  the  shape 
of  goods,  oftentimes  not  directly,  but  in  the  end,  in  the 
ultimate  settlement  of  accounts  between  individuals  and 
nations  ;  and,  if  it  be  equivalent  to  the  balance  which  has  to 
be  provided,  the  magnitude  of  our  imports  is  a  cause  for 
congratulation — a  proof  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Against  these  items,  however,  must  be  set  oft  the  value 
of  whatever  goods  we  send  abroad,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  not  actually  realized  in  this  country.  If  we  lend  money 
to  foreigners,  invest  it  in  commercial  or  manufacturing 
concerns  abroad,  or  send  out  machinery  and  plant  to  be 
worked,  not  paid  for,  it  will  all  appear  in  the  shape  of  ex¬ 
ports,  which  have  been  already  set  off  against  the  imports. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  em¬ 
braced  in  the  figures  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  exports 
were  swollen  largely  by  the  foreign  loans  and  investments 
we  were  then  embarking  in,  and  that  now  these  are  not 
being  repeated  ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  English  capital  is 
still  being  invested  in  trading,  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  mining  concerns  abroad.  All  this  must  be  either  so 
much  diverted  from  remittances  home  or  be  transported 
abroad  in  the  shape  of  goods. 

The  simple  enumeration  of  the  various  sources — actual, 
probable,  possible — from  which  the  means  may  be  obtained 
of  liquidating  the  cost  of  our  imports  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  very  uncertain  any  estimate  of  their  total  produce  must 
be.  Yet  the  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  on  its 
answer  depends  whether  we  are  indeed  only  arrested  in 
our  national  prosperity — simply  ceasing  to  accumulate  our 
savings — or  are  actually  parting  with  our  investments  in 
other  lands.  Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  and  other  writers  boldly 
assert  that  we  are  doing  the  latter,  and  even  cautious  autho¬ 
rities  are  ready  to  admit  the  probability  that  we  are  reducing 
the  amount  in  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  ourselves.  For 
this  is  the  only  remaining  toay  in  which  our  obligations  can  be 
discharged.  Nor  are  there  wanting  indications  that  the  case 
really  stands  in  that  way.  No  one  of  any  weight  seriously 
asserts  that  our  foreign  income,  great  as  it  may  be,  is  equal 
to  so  heavy  a  demand.  The  public  are  known  to  have 
become  distrustful  of  many  foreign  securities ;  and  the  ple¬ 
thora  of  unemployed  capital  enhances  the  price  of  those  that 
are  of  undoubted  stability,  so  that  seekers  for  high-paying- 
stocks  or  shares  are  fain  to  hold  back  for  better  times. 

But  whatever  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  regards  our 
power  to  pay  without  withdrawing  capital  from  paying  in¬ 
vestments  or  occupations,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we  must 
now  be  worse  off  by  a  hundred  millions — unless  indeed  it 
can  be  shown  that  our  income  has  grown  to  that  extent  since 
1872 — and,  moreover,  the  figures  are  very  suggestive  of  a 
further  decline.  The  descent  has  been  constant,  17,  13,  21, 
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27,  and  22  millions  in  snccessive  years,  without  any  prospect 
yet  that  the  downward  limit  has  been  reached.  The  amounts 
in  the  last  published  account  show  that  December  improved 
slightly  over  the  same  month  of  last  year  in  the  exports,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  so  great  an  increase  as  is  shown  in  the 
imports. 

Looking  forward  to  the  future,  it  will  be  well  now  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  there  is  a  probability  of  an  improvement  set¬ 
ting  in.  As  regards  an  increase  of  income  from  our  present 
investments  abroad,  there  is  little  room  for  hope.  The 
borrowing  States  which  have  proved  defaulters,  either  in 
whole  or  part,  seem  more  likely  to  become  utterly  bank¬ 
rupt  than  to  be  able  to  pay  up  the  lapsed  dividends. 
Some  of  the  public  undertakings,  such  as  railways,  &c.,  may 
possibly  improve  in  their  dividends,  but  others  will  pro¬ 
bably  fall  off;  so  that  the  total  yield  is  not  likely  to  be  greater 
than  hitherto.  There  is  more  hope  that  the  recent  invest¬ 
ments  in  private  undertakings,  manufacturing  and  mining, 
may  give  better  returns ;  but  the  incomes  derived  from 
trade,  besides  the  fact  that  the  return  is  not  so  lucrative  as 
before,  manifest  a  growing  tendency  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  permanent  residents  abroad.  With  the  extension  of 
capital,  of  experience,  and  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  in  their  own  countries  devote  themselves  to  these 
pursuits,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  business  transacted 
falls  into  their  hands,  and  less  comes  to  the  share  of  those 
who  remit  the  surplus  profits  home.  Then  economical  con¬ 
siderations  are  reducing  the  salaries  of  officials  and  the 
gains  of  professional  men,  part  of  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  home.  Even  shipping,  which  is  now  in  so 
depressed  a  condition,  will  probably  become  owned  to  a 
greater  extent  by  foreigners,  although  with  the  growth  of 
commerce  it  is  not  improbable  that  we,  who  have  been  for  so 
long  the  masters  of  the  seas,  may  still  monopolize  the  greater 
share  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  may  perform  it  on  more 
remunerative  rates.  Thus  the  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no 
v  eil  grounded  expectations  of  a  speedy  enlargement  of  the 
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sources  from  which  the  claims  upon  us  can  be  met  from 
foreign  receipts. 

Can  we,  in  the  next  place,  hope  to  increase  our  exports  ? 
It  is  often  asserted  that  the  diminished  value  of  these  arises 
from  the  fall  in  price  rather  than  in  quantity.  Let  us  take 
the  three  great  branches  of  exporting  industry,  which  to¬ 
gether  contributed  last  year  110  millions  out  of  the  199 
millions  of  total  exports. 

In  1872  we  exported  Cotton  3,537  million  yards,  in  1877,  3,836. 

”  »  Iron  3,383  „  tons,  „  2,345. 

»>  Woollens  412  „  yards,  „  262. 

It  thus  appears  that  iron  has  actually  fallen  off  77  per  cent, 
and  woollen  goods  58  per  cent. ;  although  cottons  have  in¬ 
creased  8  per  cent.  Thus  extraordinarily  low  prices,  such ' 
as  really  leave  but  little  if  any  room  for  profit  on  the  manu¬ 
facture,  have  failed  really  to  stimulate  demand;  though  it 
is  well  understood  that  a  large  portion  of  the  shipments  are 
owing  to  the  reduction  in  price,  but  for  which  they  would 
not  have  taken  place  at  all.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
suP£]j^^a^«^fiEL9.i«demand.  The  extraordinary  sales 
of  1871-3  raised  expectations  which  led  to  a  vast  increase 
in  the  means  of  production  at  home,  and  prompted  the 
creation  of  such  means  in  other  countries,  whose  competi¬ 
tion  forces  down  prices  to  the  detriment  of  ourselves  and 
them.  It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  decryjxnzeign 
comjDetifion  and  tojDoint  to  the  failure  of  works  carried  on 
in  other  countries  to  realize  profitable  returns,  but  the 
reality  of  such  competition  is  too  well  known  to  those  who 
are  best  informed.  The  foreigners  have  had  to  struggle 
with  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  starting-  in  new  under¬ 
takings,  we  have  had  all  the  advantages  of  long  established 
concerns ;  and  yet  the  lower  cost  at  which  labour  can  be 
procured  assures  that  under  present  conditions  they  will 
first  feel  the  benefit  of  a  revived  demand  whenever  such 
shall  arrive.  So  long,  as  coal  and  iron  were  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  us  atjiome  than  those  abroad,  we  might  be  said  to 
be  masters  of  the  situation.  These  we  no  longer  retain  in 
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almost  exclusive  possession,  and  our  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion  feels  the  result  in  diminished  wages  and  shorter  hours. 

This  question  of  foreign  competition  is  worthy  of  the 
closest  TnvestigaJIon.  lOias  recently  been  asserted1  that 
compared  with  our  home  trade,  the  foreign  is  of  so  little 
importance  that  its  extinction  would  be  borne  without  much 
injury.  To  support  this  opinion  it  is  alleged  that  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  raw  material  imported  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  £200,000,000  of  value  exported, 
there  may  be  left  at  the  most  £140,000,000  of  income  derived 
from  our  foreign  trade,  whilst  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  country  is  estimated  at  £1,200,000,000;  and  supposing 
some  other  use  to  be  made  of  the  machines  and  tools  now 
employed  in  producing  what  we  send  to  foreigners, — were 
the  whole  of  our  foreign  custom  to  be  lost, — it  would  not 
deprive  us  of  more  than  a  tenth  or  twelfth  of  our  whole 
income.  The  estimate  of  1,200  millions  sterling  is  arrived 
at  by  considering  that  the  gross  annual  value  charged  to 
the  Income  Tax  being  500  millions,  to  which  another 
hundred  millions  may  be  added  for  exemptions  and  incomes 
under  Schedule  D,  which  escape  payment,  “  the  net  in¬ 
comes  of  the  Income  Tax  paying  classes/1  it  is  said, 
“  must  be  somewhere  about  600  millions  sterling/1  and  it 
is  added  that  “  the  incomes  of  the  wage-receiving  and  non- 
paying  section  can  hardly  be  taken  as  less  than  another  600 
millions.11  Is  it,  however,  correct  to  take  assessment  to 
the  income  tax  as  a  basis,  seeing  that  the  same  income  is 
charged  over  and  over  again  as  it  passes  through  different 
hands  ?  It  is  charged  at  its  first  inception  and  at  many  of 
its  subsequent  distributions,  and  hence  arises  one  very 
cogent  argument  against  the  fairness  of  the  tax  at  all. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing  the  case  of  two 
individuals  deriving  incomes  of  equal  amounts,  either  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  investments  in  the  funds,  or  from 
the  profits  of  any  manufacture.  Each  pays  the  same  amount 
of  tax.  The  one  spends  all  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
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family  at  home  and  the  employment  of  labour  on  his  estate. 
The  other  pays  a  clergyman  to  teach  the  adults  on  his 
property,  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the  children,  he  sends  his 
daughters  to  school  and  educates  his  sons  for  a  profession, 
and  the  amounts  he  pays  for  each  of  these  objects  on  passing 
into  the  hands  of  other  persons  are  again  assessed,  being 
reckoned  in  their  respective  incomes.  Again,  all  these  per¬ 
sons  pay  the  butcher  and  the  baker,  the  physician  and  the 
lawyer,  and  in  every  one  of  these  cases  another  charge  is 
raised.  Yet  all  the  while  the  total  income,  so  far  as  the 
country  is  concerned,  remains  actually  the  same.  Indeed,  the 
incomes  of  the  wage-receiving*  classes  become  indirectly  as¬ 
sessed,  for  their  earnings  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  tradesmen 
with  whom  they  deal,  whose  profits  become  chargeable.  The 
error  consists  in  supposing  that  the  aggregate  of  indivi¬ 
dual  incomes  and  the  income  of  the  country  are  one  and 
the  same.  That  only  is  true  income  which  is  created,  and 
none  of  those  who  are  non-producers  adds  anything*  to  the 
national  income,  although  they  may  have  to  contribute  to  its 
taxes.  They  are  simply  agents  in  this  sense  of  distributing 
that  which  has  been  produced  by  others. 

But  a  still  graver  error  exists  in  the  supposition  that  any 
amount  of  money  passing  between  individuals  at  home  can 
have  any  effect  upon  that  which  is  required  for  transmission 
abroad.  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  our  only 
income  is  that  which  we  have  power  to  spend  with  it.  So 
long  as  A  fattens  sheep  and  B  weaves  cloth,  they  may  with 
advantage  exchange  their  respective  produce,  but  neither 
is  one  step  nearer  to  obtaining  the  sugar  or  the  fur  he 
requires  from  abroad.  If  the  producer  of  these  will  not 
take  the  wool  of  the  one  or  the  cloth  of  the  other,  both  A 
and  B  must  go  without.  Nor  is  the  real  nature  of  the 
transaction  at  all  altered  because  C  and  D  come  between 
them,  buying  from  the  one  and  selling  to  the  other.  Let 
the  money,  which  is  simply  the  medium  of  exchange,  be 
but  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  the  sugar-planter  in 
Jamaica  or  the  hunter  in  North  America,  and  neither  A 
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nor  B  will  long  have  any.  Suppose  the  140  millions  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  profits  of  our  foreign  trade  to  be  lost,  then 
we  should  necessarily  have  by  so  much  to  reduce  our  im¬ 
ports,  for  if  we  attempted  to  pay  for  them  in  bullion,  national 
bankruptcy  must  speedily  ensue.  Do  away  with  our  foreign 
trade,  or  let  it  be  taken  from  us  by  foreign  competition,  and 
we  must  be  content  to  exist  only  on  that  which  we  can  raise 
within  our  home  boundaries,  excepting  always  that  which 
our  investments  and  earnings  abroad  provide  the  means  of 
paying  for. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  probability 
there  may  be  of  our  being  able  to  lessen  the  extent  of  our 
imports,  the  value  of  which  for  each  of  the  last  six  years 
has  already  been  given.  An  analysis  of  these  figures  in  one 
of  the  papers  already  alluded  to  1  shows  the  following  dis¬ 
tribution  under  the  various  headings  of  Food,  Raw  Material, 
and  Manufactured  Goods  in  million  pounds  sterling  for  the 
ten  years,  1867-76. 


Pood. 

Raw 

Material. 

Manufactured 

Material. 

Total. 

1867 

101 

100 

29 

230 

’68 

105 

110 

32 

247 

’69 

106 

108 

34 

248 

’70 

100 

119 

40 

259 

’71 

118 

117 

36 

271 

’72 

136 

125 

35 

296 

’73 

147 

133 

35 

315 

’74 

143 

130 

39 

312 

’75 

157 

118 

41 

316 

’76 

159 

119 

41 

319 

The  returns  for  1877  are  not  yet  completed,  when  they 
are  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  whole  increase  of  22 
millions  has  been  on  articles  of  food.  If  so,  the  growth  of 
consumption  daring  these  last  ten  years  has  been  80  per  cent, 
on  food,  20  per  cent,  on  raw  materials,  and  40  per  cent,  on 
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manufactured  articles;  and  that  our  present  demands  in 
these  ways  require  180,  120,  and  40  millions  respectively. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  has  been  least  in  the 
raw  materials  used  in  manufacture,  which  fact  corresponds 
with  the  falling  off  of  our  exports,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
manufactured  out  of  imported  material.  These  scarcely 
admit  of  reduction  unless  our  manufacturing  industries  are 
to  be  still  further  crippled,  which  would  imply,  as  is  already 
apparent,  a  diminished  power  of  purchase  on  the  part  of  our 
artisans  and  labourers.  Neither  can  we  wish  any  material 
reduction  in  manufactured  articles,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
those  of  foreign  manufacture  are  superseding  the  work  of 
our  own  operatives.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  increase  is  due  to  this  cause.  We  may  be 
well  content  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  skill  and  industry  of 
other  nations  in  rendering  natural  products  fit  for  use  or 
ornament,  so  long  as  we  can  persuade  them  to  take  the 
works  of  our  hands  in  exchange;  but  surely  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  is  to  be  dreaded  when  it  is  directed  against  our  own 
manufactures. 

Nor  would  any  well-wisher  of  our  own  people  desire  to 
see  any  diminution  in  the  supplies  of  food,  but  rather  he 
would  seek  a  constant  addition  to  the  quantity,  excepting 
indeed  in  the  case  of  those  articles  falling  under  this  head 
which  minister  to  the  national  vice  of  intemperance.  These, 
for  1876,  are  valued  in  the  paper  we  have  quoted  from  at 
£1 1,000,000  of  imports  in  the  form  of  drink,  and  £14,000,000 
for  the  materials  converted  in  our  own  breweries  and  dis¬ 
tilleries.  Amounts  such  as  these  under  this  head,  even  if 
saved,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  will  only  for  a  short  time  prevail 
in  the  face  of  the  larger  increase  which  must  arise  in  neces¬ 
sary  articles  of  food  for  our  ever-increasing  population.  It 
is  calculated  that  though  we  have  33  million  inhabitants  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  home  growth  of  food  is  only  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  18  millions,  leaving  15  millions  of  our 
people  dependent  on  foreign  supplies.  The  natural  increase 
of  population  is  not  quite  one  per  cent,  per  annum,  far  less 
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than  it  should  be  if  life  and  health  were  properly  cared  for  ; 
but  at  this  rate  we  have  every  year  from  a  quarter  to  one- 
third  of  a  million  more  to  provide  for.  We  are  not  increas¬ 
ing  in  home  growth  of  food,  and  therefore  the  whole  supply 
for  this  addition  to  population  must  come  from  abroad.  This 
alone  will  require  an  annual  addition  on  our  imports  to  the 
value  of  from  3  to  4  millions,  sufficient  in  a  very  few  years 
to  swallow  up  any  savings  from  the  abandonment  of  useless 
or  vicious  expenditure  in  food. 

,  From  all  these  and  some  other  considerations  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  before  stated,  namely,  that  we  need  to 
have  an  income  drawn  from  sources  entirely  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  of  at  least  100  millions  sterling  per  annum  to  pay 
our  way  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  that,  un¬ 
less  there  be  some  radical  amendment  or  alteration  in  our 
trading  and  manufacturing  condition,  there~Ts"no  prospect 
for  some  time  to  come  of  this  necessity  being  lessened.  To 
this  point,  then,  it  will  be  well  that  those  who  have  the 
means  of  investigating  or  discovering  the  real  amount  of 
the  world’s  annual  indebtedness  to  this  country  should  apply 
their  researches.  If  our  receipts  in  that  way  be  just  the  100 
millions,  we  are  consuming  it  all  in  food,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  perishable  purchases,  leaving  nothing  for  saving  or 
accumulation.  If  the  sum  exceed  that  amount  we  may  be 
adding  to  our  investments  in  other  countries,  and  so  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  growing  enlargement  of  demands  on  our 
foreign  resources  by  as  much  as  the  excess  may  be.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  receipts  fall  short  of  the  sum 
named,  we  must  be  calling  in  our  credits,  parting  with  our 
securities,  or  creating  debts  for  future  liquidation.  Which¬ 
ever  way  we  look  at  it,  we  see  that  we  are  less  prosperous 
than  we  were  six  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  that  our  present 
position  is  one  of  actual  or  coming  adversity, — that  we  are 
now,  or  soon  shall  be,  really  living  upon  our  capital. 

It  is,  however,  asserted  that  we  cannot  be  doing  this,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  making  constant  accumulations  at  home.1  The 
“  Times,”  7th  Dec.,  1877,  “  Excess  of  Imports.” 
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same  fallacy  pervades  tliis  argument  as  the  cognate  one 
regarding  home  income.  Accumulations  at  home  may  add 
to  our  comfort,  but  cannot  avail  us  in  our  dealings  with 
foreign  countries,  unless  the  accumulations  be  of  moveable 
wealth  which  we  transport  abroad;  and  even  this  will  be 
of  no  avail  if  we  cannot  persuade  foreigners  to  take  it  in  ex¬ 
change  for  those  products  of  their  lands  which  we  need  or 
desire.  We  may  cover  our  own  land  with  buildings,  increase 
our  rent-rolls  to  any  extent,  fill  our  houses  with  costly  fur¬ 
niture,  and  adorn  them  with  works  of  art;  we  may  drain 
our  marshes  and  embank  our  rivers ;  we  may  extend  our 
railway  system,  multiply  horses  and  chariots  ;  we  may  dress 
in  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day ; — but  not  one 
morsel  of  foreign  food  will  any  of  these  things  bring*  to  our 
shores,  if  we  cannot  barter  them  with  other  nations.  If  we  are 
stocking  our  warehouses  with  goods  in  the  expectation  of 
revived  demand ;  if  we  are  erecting  factories  and  machinery 
which  may  enable  us  to  produce  those  goods  when  that 
demand  shall  arise ;  if  we  are  building  ships  to  carry  them 
away,  or  laying  down  railroads  to  facilitate  their  transport ; 
we  may  be  laying  the  foundation  for  a  future  accession  of 
wealth,  but  we  are  not,  in  doing  this  now,  accumulating 
that  wealth,  we  are  only  preparing  for  its  acquisition,  and 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  such  procedure  must  remain  in 
doubt  until  subsequent  events  may  justify  or  condemn  our 
forecast. 

Another  course  of  reasoning  is  constantly  to  be  met  with, 
namely,  it  is  argued  that  an  excess  of  imports  cannot  really 
be  at  all  injurious,  since  other  nations  with  whom  there  is  an 
excess  of  exports  are  suffering  from  the  same  depression  of 
trade.  The  error  here  lies  in  coupling  together  circum¬ 
stances  which  happen  to  exist  at  the  same  time,  but  which 
do  not  necessarily  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Trade  is  depressed  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  from  the  same  cause, — the  producers  are  more  than  are 
needed  to  produce  the  quantities  of  goods  consumed.  But 
there  the  parallel  ends ; — we  produce  more  than  we  can  find 
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l  buyers  for,  the  Americans  owing  to  maintaining  a  protective 
|  |  policy  produce  at  a  greater  cost  than  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay.  Again,  with  us,  agriculture  is  barely,  if  at  all,  profitable, 
because  we  produce  at  high  cost;  with  them  agriculture  is 
flourishing,  because  they  raise  their  produce  at  such  rates 
as  induce  buyers.  We  buy  because  we  have  not  enough 
food  at  home  to  support  our  population  ;  they  sell  because 
they  have  more  than  enough.  We  can  sustain  doing  this 
for  a  time,  because  in  former  times  we  have  lent  them 
money,  the  securities  for  which  we  can  exchange  for  their 
<  f°0(l.  They  from  the  produce  of  their  fields  are  paying  off 
j  the  debts  incurred  in  warfare  ;  we  are  receiving-  payment 
,  of  their  obligations  and  eating  it  up  as  fast  as  we  get  it. 
But  what  would  be  the  position  of  each  country  were  all 
trade  suddenly  to  cease,  and  each  people  were  thrown  upon 
its  own  resources?  We  should  have  empty  bellies;  the 
Americans  might  have  bare  backs.  They,  finding  no  market 
for  their  surplus  food,  would  devote  their  labour  to  turning 
their  cotton  and  their  wool  into  clothing ;  we  should  with 
difficulty,  perhaps  by  costly  methods,  strive  to  increase  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  having  exhausted  our  stores,  be¬ 
come  destitute  of  clothing,  and  whilst  the  corn  was  growing, 
the  would-be  eaters  would  starve.  In  short,  we,  losing 
our  past  gains  and  consuming  our  accumulated  savings, 
should  fall  into  decrepitude  ;  they,  husbanding  their  re¬ 
sources,  and  unable  to  spend  their  means  in  foreign  extra¬ 
vagances,  would  be  prepared,  when  circumstances  altered, 
to  step  into  the  place  from  whence  we  had  fallen.  To  them 
the  stoppage  of  trade  would  be  painful;  to  us  it  would  be 
absolutely  fatal.  More  than  one-half  of  our  population  will 
soon  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  for  their 
daily  food;  and  but  two  methods  of  supplying  their  wants 
lie  open — either  to  make  our  land  produce  double  crops,  or 
to  maintain  the  trade  by  which  we  exchange  our  manufac¬ 
tures  for  food  and  other  necessaries.  A  third  course  is, 
indeed,  open,  and  that  is  to  transport  our  population  to 
places  where  food  may  be  grown  more  cheaply,  where  those 
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who  grow  it  would  be  thereby  enabled,  not  only  to  support 
themselves,  but  to  become  purchasers  of  our  manufactures. 

If  these  things  be  true  the  nation  is  passing  through 
a  crisis  of  greater  severity  than  most  of  us  are  aware, 
and  until  a  radical  change  take  place  in  our  manufac- 
turing  and  trading  relations,  we  must  look  for  a  still 
greater  disparity  between  its  expenditure  and  its  receipts, 
for  the  supplies  it  obtains  and  renders.  By  some  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  foreign  manufacturers  having,  like  our  own, 
been  over-producing,  are  recklessly  selling  at  unremunera- 
tive  prices  their  accumulated  stocks,  and  that  we,  being  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  capital  than  they,  will  be  able  to  hold  out 
longer,  and  sooner  be  able  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  larger 
quantities.  By  others  the  cause  of  depression  is  sought 
in  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  war  now  raging,  and 
they  argue  that  when  this  is  settled  there  will  be  an  imme¬ 
diate  revival  of  trade.  By  others  the  reason  of  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  found  in  the  unfavourable  harvests  in  this 
country  of  the  last  few  years,  and,  believing  that  the  sea¬ 
sons  run  in  cycles,  they  predict  that  the  turn  will  soon  come 
for  years  of  abundant  yield.  Others,  again,  lay  the  blame 
at  the  door  of  Free  Trade  and  long  for  some  modification  of 
our  treaty  arrangements,  which  shall  secure  reciprocity,  if 
not  exactly  a  return  to  the  old  days  of  Protection.  Once 
more,  it  is  affirmed  by  others,  that  the  evil  arises  from  over¬ 
population,  and  that  were  measures  taken  to  repress  our 
increase  in  numbers,  a  different  state  of  things  would 
result. 

Now  all  these  several  causes  and  reasons,  though  in  some 
degree  they  throw  light  on  the  condition  in  which  we  stand, 
appear  to  be  insufficient  to  explain  why  the  excess  of  im¬ 
ports  should  be  so  large  and  trade  so  depressed  as  it  is. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  well-grounded  hope  that  the 
existing  evils  will  be  speedily  removed.  It  is  with  no  desire 
to  excite  undue  alarm  that  these  conclusions  are  dwelt  upon, 
but  solely  from  the  conviction  that,  when  disease  exists,  a 
correct  diagnosis  is  the  first  step  towards  effecting  a  cure. 
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Without  this,  the  true  remedies  cannot  be  applied,  nor  even 
effectual  palliatives  be  prescribed.  The  patient  whose  phy¬ 
sician  fails  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the  attack  will 
suffer  loss  of  strength  till  the  sickness  becomes  chronic,  and 
all  anticipations  of  recovery  become  hopeless. 

Where,  then,  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  ?  In  discontinu¬ 
ing  the  deep-rooted  extravagance  and  want  of  economy 
which  characterize  the  present  age — extravagance  in  the 
expenditure  of  means,  want  of  economy  in  the  employment 
of  time  and  strength.  It  is  not  that  we  have  too  many 
people,  for,  as  the  figures  are  capable  of  showing,  even  with 
our  present  consumption  of  food  and  other  products,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  employed  in  producing  these 
leaves  an  ample  number  for  producing  what  are  not  articles 
of  necessity.  With  the  wages  our  labouring  classes  have 
been  receiving,  there  ought  not,  until  very  recently,  to  have 
been  destitution  or  poverty  amongst  them,  and,  but  for  their 
lavish  expenditure,  comfort  might  have  universally  pre¬ 
vailed.  It  is  high  wages  which  enhance  the  cost  of  our 
manufactures,  and  so  drive  trade  from  the  country;  it  is  the 
mis  employment  of  those  wages  which  causes  privation,  and 
;  leads  to  suffering.  Were  abstinence  from  drink,  or  even 
moderation  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  universal,  there 
is  no  need,  or  at  least  there  was  none  until  recently,  why 
hunger  or  nakedness  should  be  undergone  by  so  many. 
Look  at  what  has  been  spent  in  this  way.  The  25  millions 
sterling  mentioned  before  is  simply  the  cost  of  the  materials 
from  which  spirituous  liquors  are  made.  The  heavy  duties 
so  properly  levied  on  these  beverages  come  to  at  least 
treble  the  cost  of  the  material,  and  the  labour  employed  in 
their  manufacture  must  more  than  quadruple  the  price  to 
the  consumer.  Let  us  add  to  these  items  the  interest  of 
capital  devoted  to  their  manufacture  and  sale,  and  we  shall 
see  how  vast  is  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  a  low  esti¬ 
mate  which  would  put  this  sum  down  at  an  amount  equalling 
the  balance  against  our  trade.  Thus  the  whole  difficulty 
would  be  solved  could  we  effect  a  reformation  in  the  drink- 
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ing  habits  of  the  people.  To  find  so  many  labourers  on  an 
average  spending  more  than  half  their  earnings  on  this  one 
gratification,  leaves  no  room  for  surprise  that  labour  is  dear 
and  distress  so  general. 

The  labouring  class,  however,  are  not  alone  to  blame  in 
this  matter  of  extravagant  expenditure — the  middle  and 
higher  classes  set  the  example.  To  outvie  each  other  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  entertainments,  equipments,  and  dress, 
seems  to  be  the  chief  object  in  life  to  many;  and  whilst  this 
feeling  exists  as  it  does  in  the  upper  classes,  we  must  not  be 
too  hard  on  those  lower  in  position  who  manifest  an  equal 
degree  of  folly.  These  may  appear  harsh  words,  but  they 
are  not  too  strong.  The  contrast  which  is  manifested 
between  the  splendour  of*  the  rich  and  the  squalor  of  the 
poor  is  utterly  wrong, — it  disgraces  both  our  Christianity  and 
our  boasted  civilization.  We  load  our  tables  with  course 
after  course,  whilst  there  are  thousands  whose  vital  power 
is  impaired  for  want  of  proper  nourishment;  we  cover  our 
persons  with  clothing  which  we  cannot  wear  out,  whilst 
women  and  children  are  perishing  for  want  of  necessary 
protection  against  the  inclemency  of  our  climate ;  we  fur¬ 
nish  our  houses  with  gilded  finery,  whilst  the  homes  of 
hundreds  are  loathsome  with  filth.  Nay,  more  than  this,  we 
carry  the  same  principle  into  our  religion,  lavishly  spending 
in  meretricious  ornament  the  wealth  which  would  provide 
the  means  of  decent  worship  for  the  masses  who  never  enter 
the  places  now  set  apart  for  religion,  and  we  spend  the  time 
of  our  clergy  in  multiplying  those  neglected  services  rather 
than  in  sending  them  to  meet  with  the  outcasts  of  Society 
who  herd  in  the  back  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns,  whilst 
our  charities  are  too  many  of  them  so  bestowed  that  the  im¬ 
portunate  rather  than  the  unfortunate  become  the  recipients. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  condemnatory  of  genuine 
hospitality  and  honest  social  intercourse,  of  refined  taste 
and  liberal  expenditure  in  adorning  our  homes  or  our  per¬ 
sons,  of  elegance  and  grandeur  in  the  erection  of  churches 
and  chapels,  or  of  frequent  invitations  to  the  services  in  our 
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sanctuaries — for  all  these  there  is  ample  room,  without 
waste  of  wealth  and  time.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
owners  of  wealth  may  spend  it  as  they  please, — consuming- 
much  and  producing  nothing.  They  are  but  stewards  and 
trustees  for  the  general  welfare,  as  happily  so  many  of  our 
nobility  and  capitalists  are  acknowledging  in  increasing 
numbers ;  but  until  this  truth  is  universally  admitted,  there 
will  never  be  the  needed  economy  in  the  use  of  wealth,  time, 
and  influence. 

It  will  perhaps,  however,  be  said  that  if  all  our  people 
were  to  become  frugal,  industrious,  and  sober,  we  should 
increase  the  products  for  which  there  is  no  demand.  Well, 
then,  we  must  create  the  demand, — not  by  competing  with 
other  nations  in  their  own  markets,  or  bolstering  up  effete 
and  decaying  peoples  who  will  never  be  satisfactory  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  by  seeking  out  fresh  fields,  and  sending  our 
capital  to  the  newly  discovered  regions  which  we  may 
colonize,  so  finding  customers  amongst  the  many  natives 
and  the  comparatively  few  of  our  own  population  whom  we 
should  need  to  send.  AVhilst  such  large  portions  of  the 
globe  are  ready  to  yield  their  food  productions  to  labour, 
and  teem  with  multitudes  who,  with  civilization,  will  bestow 
that  labour,  and  for  that  which  it  raises  will  take  our  manu¬ 
factures  in  exchange,  it  cannot  be  a  necessity  that  there  be 
starvation  and  misery  at  home. 

It  was  remarked  in  one  of  the  papers  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  that  ‘  Britain  now  stands  tottering  on  the 
eminence  to  which  she  has  attained.”  Since  that  was  said, 
her  stability  has  not  become  more  assured.  She  still  stands 
tottering,— not  from  the  instability  of  the  foundation  on 
which  she  rests,  or  from  the  want  of  strength  to  g-rasp  the 
supports  which  may  insure  her  safety,— but  simply  from  the 
intoxication  of  success,  the  excitement  of  overstrained 
nerves,  the  difficulty  of  breathing-  in  the  elevated  region  she 
has  leached.  "V V^e  have  gained  so  much  that  we  are  living 
too  fast.  Let  us  check  our  progress  in  this  direction,  and 
we  shall  regain  the  means  of  still  further  progress  in  higher 
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ends;  and  shall  attain  yet  more  glorious  results.  If  Xerxes 
wept  that  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  so,  now,  let  us 
rejoice  that  there  are  new  worlds  to  subdue  peacefully  to  the 
cause  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 


IX. 


On  the  true  Relation  in  which  Imports  and  Exports 

SHOULD  STAND  TO  EACH  OTHER  IN  THE  TRADE  OF  A  PRO¬ 
SPEROUS  COUNTRY.1 

SO  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of  late  on  the 
question  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  their  relation  to 
the  Balance  of  Trade,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  tender 
any  further  facts  or  opinions  upon  this  question,  but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Statistical 
Societies  of  London  and  Dublin  as  well  as  that  of  this  city 
during  the  past  year,  to  show  that  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  It  may  however  be  doubted  whether 
there  would  have  been  so  many  utterances  had  there  been 
anything  like  a  thorough  understanding  or  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  principles  by  which  our  judgment 
should  be  guided  in  deciding  on  the  evidence  which  these 
facts  afford  as  to  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  a  trading 
community  such  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
keen  discussions  which  have  arisen  whenever  these  subjects 
have  been  under  consideration,  and  the  number  of  able 
papers  which  were  read  during  the  course  of  the  last  session 
in  London,  bear  testimony  to  the  wide  interest  which  has 
arisen  regarding  these  matters.  It  may  not  therefore  be 
out  of  place  to  take  this  as  the  subject  of  the  paper  which 
your  secretary  has  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  at  my  hands 
for  this  evening’s  meeting. 

Trade  in  its  earliest  form  must  have  consisted  in  the 

1  Read  November  20th,  1878,  before  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society. 
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mutual  exchange  or  barter  of  articles  of  consumption  pos¬ 
sessed  by  one  and  needed  or  desired  by  another;  and 
would  probably  take  place  first  in  supplies  of  food.  It 
would  early  be  discovered  that  a  concentration  of  time  and 
strength  on  the  production  of  one  class  of  articles  would 
yield  greater  results  than  if  each  individual  attempted  to 
raise  or  procure  everything  that  he  needed,  whilst  diversity 
of  taste  as  well  as  circumstance  would  fix  the  pursuits  in 
which  each  would  engage.  One  being  a  tiller  of  the  soil 
would  obtain  the  animal  food  he  required  by  giving  up  a 
portion  of  the  grain  or  fruit  which  he  either  found  or  raised 
by  his  labour  and  skill.  At  first,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  imperishable  substance  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  the 
transaction  would  be  one  of  simple  barter,  and  the  standard 
of  value  or  rate  of  exchange  be  determined  by  the  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  production  of  each  of  the  articles  in  which 
they  dealt.  This  would  be  truly  payment  in  kind,  and  so 
long  as  the  produce  of  a  day’s  labour  was  given  for  that 
which  bore  a  similar  charge,  perfect  eqtaality  of  bargains 
would  exist,  each  party  gaining  more  than  he  could  obtain  at 
the  same  cost,  but  neither  more  than  he  gave  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  Soon  however,  disparity  in  bodily  strength,  in  skill  or 
disposition,  together  with  the  advent  of  seasons  and  other 
circumstances  favouring  one  occupation  more  than  another, 
would  produce  inequality,  and  though  for  a  time  the  balance 
might  fluctuate,  ultimately  prosperity  would  probably  attend 
the  one  and  adversity  overtake  the  other.  Then  would 
come  the  necessity  of  the  weaker  to  submit  to  the  one  in  a 
stronger  position,  who,  such  is  human  nature,  would  not  be 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
other’s  need  to  exact  unequal  terms  ;  and  thus  the  element 
of  profit  and  loss  would  be  introduced.  At  the  outset,  this 
would  probably  be  confined  to  dealings  in  food  or  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity  in  which  the  buyer  would  be 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller,  but  in  those  of 
more  durable  character  and  less  indispensable  to  existence 
or  comfort,  the  buyer  would  have  the  advantage.  Since  he 
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need  not  purchase  unless  he  willed,  he  would  refrain  until 
he  got  or  thought  he  got  the  best  of  the  bargain, — but  so 
soon  as  through  custom,  habit  or  overpowering  inclination, 
the  objects  of  desire  became  as  good  as  real  necessities,  the 
one  who  sought  to  possess  them  would  be  led  to  yield  to 
the  demands  of  their  owner  ;  and  thus  the  most  laborious 
or  skilled  whether  of  body  or  mind,  as  well  as  the  least 
scrupulous  would  cause  every  exchange  to  be  to  his 
advantage. 

Then  in  process  of  time  the  most  durable  and  the  least 
easily  obtained  articles  would  become  the  representatives  or 
standard  of  value.  When  jewels  and  the  precious  metals 
were  discovered,  these  as  being  the  most  attractive  lasting 
and  portable  of  known  substances  would  naturally  become 
the  medium  of  exchange,  the  recognized  tokens  of  value; 
and  payment  in  kind  would  be  transformed  into  what  was 
equivalent  to  our  present  cash  payments,  more  distinctly 
such,  when  metals  being  stamped  as  coin  had  a  definite 
nominal  worth  attached  to  each. 

Proceeding  onward,  the  necessity  real  or  fancied  for  one 
party  to  secure  the  food,  clothing,  or  articles  of  utility  and 
desire,  although  at  the  time  destitute  of  the  proper  medium 
in  which  to  make  payment ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  wish 
of  the  possessor  to  part  with  his  goods,  on  the  belief  that 
deferred  payment  would  yield  him  a  greater  return  than  a 
present  exchange;  would  lead  to  his  acceptance  of  a  promise 
to  be  fulfilled  at  a  future  time,  and  thus  purchasing  on 
credit  would  take  its  rise. 

Advancing  a  step  farther,  the  owner  of  wealth  accumulated 
beyond  the  power  of  personal  employment,  seeing  those  who 
desired  advances — either  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or 
the  belief  that  the  temporary  possession  of  what  they  had  not 
themselves  might  gain  for  them  more  than  they  would  have 
to  repay — would  be  led  to  trust  such  persons  with  the  use 
of  his  means  on  being  secured  a  share  in  the  profits  arising 
from  its  application  to  purposes  of  manufacture  or  trade, 
and  thus  investment  on  loan  or  security  would  come  about. 
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Another  form  of  this  would  be  where  undertakings  were 
started  too  large  for  one  or  a  few  individuals  to  compass 
with  their  own  labour  or  substance;  these  would  join  their 
powers  to  those  of  others  in  like  positions,  employing 
partners  or  agents  to  carry  on  operations  for  their  joint 
benefit,  and  in  this  manner  partnerships  and  public  com¬ 
panies  would  come  into  existence. 

Now  just  as  it  is  with  individuals  so  is  it  with  nations; 
and  this  sketch  of  the  various  stages  of  progress,  which 
must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  devoted  thought  or  study 
to  the  subject,  has  been  introduced  to  bring  to  view  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  which  happens  in  the  processes  by  which  com¬ 
merce  is  carried  on.  To  see  clearly  the  true  bearing  which 
imports  and  exports  have  to  each  other,  we  must  personify 
each  country,  gathering  all  individual  traders  as  it  were 
into  units,  and,  disregarding  all  internal  interchange  of 
wealth  or  goods,  just  as  we  would  the  transfer  of  our  purse 
from  one  pocket  to  the  other,  consider  only  that  which 
takes  place  to  or  from  the  shores  of  each  nation. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  aspect,  we  shall  see  that  all  the 
several  processes  we  have  described  are  being  carried  on 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  business  of  each  trading 
nation,  or  at  any  rate  in  that  of  our  own ;  and  that  the  true 
meaning  or  effect  of  the  apparent  balance  between  imports 
and  exports  depends  upon  the  degree  or  extent  in  which 
either  or  all  of  these  several  methods  prevail.  In  the 
infancy  of  trade,  such  for  instance  as  exists  in  Africa — so 
many  pounds  of  beads,  or  so  many  yards  of  calico  are  sent  out 
to  be  exchanged  for  as  much  ivory  or  oil  as  the  untutored 
natives  will  part  with.  Here,  although  no  money  passes 
between  the  sellers  or  buyers,  the  money  value  of  the  goods 
sent  out,  together  with  that  expended  in  transporting  them 
from  the  place  of  production  to  that  of  barter,  being  set  off 
against  the  price  obtained  for  those  brought  back,  less  the 
expense  of  bringing  them  home,  will  show  the  true  amount 
of  profit ;  and  were  all  trade  of  this  description  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  would  be  the  exact  measure  of  the 
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nation's  gain.  In  like  manner,  although  in  the  first  instance 
the  goods  may  he  sold  for  money,  and  others  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  brought  back,  or  where  one  or  more  exchanges 
of  goods  or  money  may  take  place  on  the  way ;  wherever 
that  which  comes  home  is  wholly  procured  by  that  which 
goes  out,  the  difference  between  the  money  value  of  the  two 
will  be  the  nation’s  gain  or  loss,  and  if  the  trade  be  profitable 
there  must  be  an  excess  of  import.  These  are  in  truth 
payments  in  kind  between  the  nations  engaged  in  the 
transactions. 

Again,  supposing  money  to  be  sent  home  for  goods 
exported,  or  money  to  be  sent  out  for  goods  imported,  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  goods  on  exportation 
and  the  money  received  in  the  one  case,  or  in  the  other,  be¬ 
tween  the  value  of  the  goods  when  imported  and  the  money 
with  which  they  were  purchased,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country ;  and  if  the  amount  of  money  in  each  instance  is  the 
same,  the  difference  of  value  in  the  goods  parted  with  and 
the  goods  received  will  be  the  exact  gain  or  otherwise 
resulting  to  the  trader.  Imports  must  exceed  exports  in 
value  if  the  trading  has  been  successful;  but  the  amount  of 
money  thus  used  may  not  be  the  same  on  each  occasion,  and 
then  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be  a  cash  payment 
to  the  advantage  of  whichever  has  parted  with  the  most 
goods. 

These  are  truths  so  simple  and  elementary  as  scarcely  to 
need  expression,  were  it  not  for  the  fallacy  which  pervades 
so  many  statements  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  because 
imports  exceed  exports  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  one 
must  have  been  purchased  with  the  other,  and  that  the 
difference  is  wholly  gain  ;  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not 
absolutely  the  produce  of  earnings  or  dividends  abroad, 
turned  from  money  into  goods,  and  sent  home  in  this  state' 
instead  of  bullion  or  cash.  Such  writers  appear  to  forget 
that  in  the  present  day  the  bulk  of  the  trade  carried  on  is 
not  by  means  of  either  payment  in  kind  or  by  cash  pay¬ 
ments,  but  on  credit.  It  is  true  that  the  individual  credits 
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are  of  short  duration,  and  must  be  speedily  balanced ;  but 
they  may  be,  and  are,  balanced  by  other  credits,  not  per¬ 
haps  between  the  same  parties,  but  between  the  nations 
thus  trading  together ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  say  as 
between  these,  how  long  or  to  what  extent  such  credit  may 
be  given  or  taken. 

Once  more,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  goods  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  country  to  another  are  even  paid  for  by 
credit.  Of  course,  so  far  as  each  trader  is  concerned,  they 
will  be  settled  in  one  way  or  at  one  time  or  another ;  but 
the  nations  to  which  these  traders  belong  may  by  means  of 
other  individuals  be  entrusting  money  to  borrowers  or  be 
investing  money  in  property  or  joint-stock  undertakings; 
and  if  so,  all  these  must  be  taken  into  account  before  a  true 
balance  of  profit  or  loss  can  be  struck;  and  therefore  the 
apparent  balance  may  in  truth  represent  only  temporary  or 
permanent  investments,  or  the  calling  in  of  those  made  at 
times  long  since  gone  by. 

It  follows,  then,  that  an  excess  of  imports  is  satisfactory 
whenever  it  results  : — 

1.  From  a  direct  exchange  of  goods,  those  arriving  being 
of  greater  value  than  those  sent  out  to  be  bartered. 

2.  From  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  exports,  instead 
of  being  remitted  in  payment,  being  exchanged  for  goods 
which  acquire  additional  value  from  transport  home ;  always 
supposing  that  their  value  on  arrival  is  beyond  that  of  those 
whose  proceeds  procured  their  purchase.  This,  though 
somewhat  differing  in  form,  is  really  the  same  as  the 
previous  case. 

3.  From  the  money  with  which  they  are  paid  for  being 
so  much  income  accruing  abroad,  whether  as  earnings  from 
labour,  profits  in  trade,  or  dividends  on  investments. 

Under  all  these  conditions  there  may  be  a  constant  and 
growing  excess  of  imports,  the  extent  of  which  is  the  indi¬ 
cation  and  measure  of  national  trading  prosperity.  To 
these  must  be  added  : — 

4.  When  the  excesses  of  goods  imported  are  stored  up  for 
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employment  in  the  production  of  articles  for  export,  such 
excesses  being  only  temporary,  and  balanced  by  an  excess  of 
exports  at  a  future  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  even  amount  or  an  excess  of 
exports  will  be  satisfactory  when  the  money  they  realize  is 
beyond  their  value  on  leaving,  and  is  : — 

1.  Remitted  home  in  cash. 

2.  Lent  on  good  security  abroad. 

3.  Invested  in  profitable  undertakings  or  the  acquisition 
of  property  in  other  countries. 

Applying  now  these  principles  to  the  past  and  present 
history  of  our  own  country’s  trade,  let  us  seek  to  discover 
the  true  import  of  the  changes  in  its  condition  which  the 
official  accounts  record  and  proclaim. 

In  tracing  the  earlier  history  of  British  commerce,  many 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  any  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  It  is-  very  uncertain  whether  full  or  accurate 
information  was  supplied,  or  the  records  kept  with  sufficient 
care ;  and  the  mode  adopted  for  reducing’  the  quantities  of 
the  several  articles  of  trade  to  their  equivalent  in  money 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  For  reasons  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Statistical  Society 
(London) 1  this,  known  as  official  value,  however  correct  in 
the  outset,  failed  as  time  went  on  to  g’ive  anything  like  a 
fair  representation  of  the  respective  worth  of  goods  passing 
mwaids  and  outwards.  It  consisted  of  fixed  prices  assigned 
to  each  then  known  article  of  trade,  to  the  list  of  which  new 
goods  were  from  time  to  time  added,  at  the  market  rates 
attached  to  them  at  the  period  when  they  came  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  specially  noted  •  and  this  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  adopted  in  the  official  returns  down  to  1854. 
-The  values  were  also  thus  compiled  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison  so  late  as  the  year  1869,  when  this  method  of 
computation  finally  ceased  to  be  adopted.  As  regards  the 
expoits  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  so  early  as 

1  ‘‘  Statistical  Journals,”  Yol.  xxxv.,  June,  1872,  pp.  207-8;  Vol. 
xxxvm.,  June,  1878,  pp.  215-16;  Vol.  xl.,  March,  1877,  pp.  19-22. 
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1798,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  war  tax  under  the  name 
of  “  Convoy  duty/’  shippers  were  called  upon  to  make  a 
declaration  of  the  actual  value.  This  obligation  still  rests 
upon  exporters,  and  we  have  thus  an  unbroken  record  of 
declared  values  down  to  the  present  day.  For  the  imports 
a  system  was  introduced  in  1854,  whereby  the  official 
values ”  were  discarded,  and  “  computed  ”  ones  made  by 
officials  at  the  current  market  prices  were  substituted. 
These  gave  place  in  1871  to  values  declared  by  the  im¬ 
porters  on  each  entry  for  the  landing  of  their  goods,  and  thus 
the  values  now  shown  in  the  official  returns  for  both  imports 
and  exports  are  derived  from  similar  sources, — the  owner’s 
declaration,  scrutinized  by  the  officials  who  supervise  the 
landing  and  shipment  of  the  goods,  and  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Customs  from  whence  the  published 
returns  emanate. 

The  following  table  gives  an  epitome  of  the  trade  from 
1699,  the  earliest  date  of  which  there  are  any  sufficient 
records,  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  with  the  addition 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  one,  showing  the 
annual  growth  in  value  of  the  goods  imported  and  exported, 
and  the  annual  increase  per  cent,  of  each  period  over  its 
immediate  predecessor.  For  the  first  eighty  years  the  par¬ 
ticulars  are  for  England  alone,  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
century  Scotland  is  included,  and  from  thence  forward  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  values  on  both  sides 
of  the  account  are  the  “  official  ”  ones,  none  other  being 
obtainable  for  imports  during  the  whole  period  ;  and  though 
the  “  declared  values  ”  might  have  been  given  for  the  last 
portion  of  the  export  account,  those  corresponding  to  the 
import  have  been  retained. 
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Table  I.  Showing  the  Annual  Average  Amount  (in  Official  value')  of 
the  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  England ,  in  each  decennial 
period  from  1699  to  1778  inclusive,  and  those  into  and  from  Great 
Britain  from  1779  to  1800  inclusive,  together  with  the  Average 
Annual  Increase  per  cent,  in  each  successive  period. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Period. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Annual 

Average. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Annual 

Average. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Into  England  : 

£ 

£ 

1699—1708  . 

4-58 

— 

5-85 

1709 — 1718  . 

5-03 

10 

6-50 

11 

T9—  ’28 . 

6-23 

24 

7-18 

10 

’29 —  ’38 . 

7-09 

14 

8-35 

16 

’39—  ’48 . 

6'71 

— 5 

8-97 

7 

’49—  ’58 . 

7-58 

13 

11-02 

23 

’59 —  ’68 . 

9-56 

26 

12-98 

18 

’69—  ’78 . 

10-86 

14 

12-44 

Into  Great  Britain  : 

- 4 

1779—1788  . 

12-35 

14 

12-58 

i 

’89—  ’98 . 

18-61 

51 

21-55 

71 

2  years,  1799—1800... 

26-16 

41 

31-97 

48 

The  same  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1801  to  1815  in  quinquennial 
periods : — 


Into  United  Kingdom: 

1801 — 1805  . 

28-92 

11 

33-01 

3 

’06—  TO . 

30-29 

5 

37-02 

12 

’ll —  T5 . 

29-85 

1 

45-08 

22 

For  the  reasons  already  alluded  to,  absolute  dependence 
cannot  be  placed  upon  these  figures,  and  it  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  either  that  they  afford  a  trustworthy  record  of 
the  whole  value  of  the  goods  on  either  side,  or  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  certainly  the  balance  for  any 
or  all  of  the  years  included  in  the  table.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  relatively  to  each  other,  and  com¬ 
paratively  one  year  with  another,  they  may  be  taken  as  fair 
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evidence  of  the  condition  of  our  trade.  Having  values  for 
later  years  for  both  imports  and  exports  on  the  two  systems 
for  the  same  year,  it  is  quite  possible  with  justice  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  however  insufficient  or  erroneous  the 
system  may  have  been,  the  probabilities  of  error  on  either 
side  of  the  accounts  are  equal.  We  know  that  for  the  first 
few  years  of  declared  export  value,  it  was  in  excess  of  the 
official ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  figures  given  above  were 
below  the  truth.  That  the  same  variation,  though  in  less 
degree,  attached  to  the  import  figures  may  be  inferred  from 
a  comparison  of  the  two  rates  given  in  later  years.  Again, 
the  import  values  include  the  cost  of  bringing  the  articles 
hither,  and  the  profit  obtained  on  their  trading,  whilst  the 
export  prices  exclude  the  charges  and  profit  realized  upon 
their  sale  abroad.  These,  in  the  earlier  days  of  commerce, 
were  proportionately  heavier  than  at  present,  hence  the 
real  proceeds  of  our  exports  as  applied  towards  the  payment 
for  imports  would  be  much  larger  than  they  now  are.  The 
apparent  balance  in  our  favour  would  fail  to  adequately 
represent  the  gain  to  the  country  upon  the  exchange  of  its 
produce  for  the  commodities  of  other  lands. 

It  will  be  observed  on  an  inspection  of  the  table,  that  we 
started  with  a  balance  in  favour  of  exports,  and  not  only 
maintained  this  through  the  whole  of  the  117  years  over 
which  it  ranges,  but  progressively  increased  it,  the  imports 
for  the  last  of  the  series  being  6k  times  greater  than  in  the 
first,  whilst  the  exports  were  multiplied  7|-  times.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  causes  of  disparity  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
clude  that  in  1818  the  purchases  we  made  could  not  have 
absorbed  one-half  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  we  effected.  How 
this  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  England  was 
then  laying  the  foundation  of  her  trade,  settling  her 
colonies,  and  starting  her  connections  in  foreign  countries. 
To  both  of  these  she  was  sending  her  sons,  not  empty- 
handed,  but  carrying  with  them  the  products  of  home  in¬ 
dustry,  wherewith  to  supply  the  capital  necessary  for  esta¬ 
blishing  her  settlements  and  businesses  in  their  new  homes. 
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Not  idle,  or  wasteful,  but  earning’  money,  and  employing 
their  savings  for  future  profit  abroad,  rather  than  remitting 
them  home.  In  the  first  instance  trade  would  take  the 
form  of  simple  barter,  inexpensive  articles  of  home  produc¬ 
tion  being  exchanged  for  those  of  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture,  which  as  articles  of  luxury  would  fetch  high 
prices  when  brought  hither.  But  the  necessity  of  support¬ 
ing  life  and  the  growing  stability  of  the  colonist  and  settler 
would  also  ensure  the  conversion  of  the  goods  from  home 
into  the  food  and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  those 
whose  labour  and  skill  produced  or  acquired  property 
abroad. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  excepting  with  gold 
or  silver-producing  countries,  there  are  no  means  of  remit¬ 
ting  money  from  one  place  to  another,  and  no  way  unless 
to  a  very  limited  amount,  for  one  country  to  obtain  property 
in  another,  but  by  first  sending  it  there  in  some  tangible 
shape,  when  it  must  appear  as  an  export  from  the  place  of 
origin  to  that  of  occupation.  That  England  has  become 
possessed  of  large  holdings  in  land,  merchandise,  and  secu¬ 
rities  all  over  the  world  no  one  will  dispute.  She  can  only 
have  done  this  by  first  sending  it  forth  either  as  goods  ex¬ 
ported,  or  as  living  beings  to  produce  and  earn,  first  main¬ 
tenance,  and  then  property.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  utterly  fallacious  to  say  that  she  could  benefit  only  to  the 
extent  of  her  imports — an  excess  of  exports  was  necessary 
to  the  creation  and  continuance  of  her  wealth  outside  her 
own  shores. 

The  next  table  continues  the  account  onwards  from  1816 
to  the  present  year.  It  differs  from  the  previous  one  in 
showing,  not  the  total  imports,  but  only  those  retained  in 
the  country  for  home  use,  and  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  only.  These  quantities  afford  an  easier 
basis  for  comparison  than  when  burdened  on  both  sides  of 
the  account  with  those  merely  passing  through  our  hands  to 
foreign  customers.  The  import  values  are  still  “  official”  up 
to  1854,  therefore  not  quite  accurate  for  comparison  with 
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the  actual  export  values.  The  double  valuation  in  1854 
showed  that  at  that  date  the  “  official  ”  were  short  of  the 
“  computed”  by  something  like  25  per  cent.,  the  result  of 
the  assumed  prices  on  which  they  were  founded  being  fixed; 
whilst  increase  of  population  in  numbers  and  wealth  had 
gradually  added  to  the  cost  of  almost  all  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  change  was  more 
rapid  after  the  gold  discoveries  had  begun  to  tell  upon 
prices,  and  that  in  the  earlier  years,  say  some  10  per  cent, 
would  up  to  1825  or  1830  represent  the  departure  from  ac¬ 
curacy.  To  this  extent  and  more,  allowance  must  be  made 
in  comparing  the  totals  with  those  of  the  exports.  For  the 
first  fifty  years  the  annual  amount  is  the  average  of  quin¬ 
quennial  periods,  after  that  the  actual  sums  for  each  year 
are  shown.  From  1850  to  1870  the  values  are  “com¬ 
puted,”  and  as  already  explained  they  may  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  the  declared  ones  in  use  since  the  latter  date 
up  to  the  present  time. 
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Table  II. — Showing  the  Annual  Average  Amount  of  Imports  of  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Merchandise  retained  for  Horne  use,  and  of  Exports 
of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  quin¬ 
quennial  period  from  1816  to  1865,  and  in  each  year  from  thence 
to  1879,  with  the  Annual  Increase  per  cent,  in  each  successive 
period. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Value. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Value. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

1816  to  1820  . 

20-66 

21 

40-31 

—6 

’21  to  ’25  . 

26-20 

27 

37"25 

—7 

’26  to  ’30  . 

33-83 

23 

35-93 

A 

’31  to  ’35  . 

36-53 

8 

40-46 

13 

;36  to  ’40  . 

47-59 

30 

50-01 

24 

’41  to  ’45  .... 

57-54 

21 

54-00 

8 

’46  to  ’50 

72-92 

26 

60-89 

13 

’51  to  ’55  ... 

89-70 

23 

88-86 

46 

’56  to  ’60  ...  . 

158-01 

23 

124-16 

40 

’61  to  ’65  ... 

201-18 

27 

144-40 

16 

’66  . 

245-30 

22 

188-92 

31 

’67  . 

230-34 

— 6 

180-96 

—4 

’68  . . 

246-60 

7 

179-68 

—1 

’69  . 

248-40 

1 

189-95 

6 

’70 . 

258-76 

4 

199-59 

5 

’71  . 

270-51 

5 

223-07 

12 

’72 . 

296-36 

10 

256-26 

15 

’73  . 

315-45 

0 

O'v'v*!  T 

’74  . 

311-99 

— 1 

239-56 

—6 

’75  . 

315-79 

1 

223-47 

—7 

’76  . . 

319-01 

l 

’77 . 

340-96 

7 

198-89 

— 10 

—1 

’78 . 

316-14 

—7 

192-85 

—3 

’79  . 

305-74 

Q 

191-53 

—1 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  in  the  former  table,  there  is 
a  progressive  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  although 
not  in  the  same  ratio  as  before,  the  imports  advancing  far 
more  rapidly  up  to  about  1825  than  the  exports  do.  So 
much  so,  that  on  making  allowance  for  deficient  import 
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value,  the  two  were  nearly  equal,  and  they  continued  so  up 
to  about  1845.  From  this  time,  under  the  influence  of  free 
trade,  both  sides  progressed  with  great  rapidity,  the  im¬ 
ports,  however,  outstripping  the  exports  up  to  1870.  We 
had  then  two  years,  1871-2,  of  excessive  exports,  since  when 
these  have  rapidly  declined,  whilst  until  the  present  year 
the  imports  continued  to  increase. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  import  values  are  loaded  with 
charges  for  freight,  &c.,  which  are  not  paid  to  the  foreigner, 
and  the  export  values  are  subject  to  the  like  additions 
accruing  before  they  are  paid  for,  it  must  be  understood  that 
to  this  extent  a  difference  in  the  amounts  here  shown  does 
not  actually  represent  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  this  country 
to  its  customers.  Mr.  Newmarch  considers  that  to  make  the 
comparison  just,  the  imports  must  be  diminished  by  five 
and  the  exports  increased  by  ten  per  cent.  My  own  calcu¬ 
lations,  made  upon  a  different  basis,1  do  not  when  spread 
over  a  period  embracing  the  last  twenty  years,  materially 
differ  from  his,  and  this  close  concurrence  in  results  of  the 
two  estimates  goes  far  to  prove  them  correct.  Both  methods 
would  place  the  amounts  for  1872  almost  on  a  level,  thus 
leaving  no  balance  either  way.  Since  then  the  preponde¬ 
rance  of  imports  has  been  so  remarkable  as  to  justify  special 
attention  to  the  calculated  figures  for  the  few  years  preced¬ 
ing  and  succeeding  1872,  as  having  the  most  important 
bearing  upon  questions  arising  out  of  the  present  depressed 
conditions  of  trade  and  manufacture.  The  actual  balances  to 
be  provided  for  may  be  thus  stated  : — 


1872 . 

1871 . £15,000,000 

1870 .  34,000,000 

1869 .  30,000,000 

1868  .  37,000,000 

1867 .  27,000,000 

1866 .  36,000,000 


nil. 


1873  . £19,000,000 

1874  .  29,000,000 

1875  .  54,000,000 

1876  .  83,000,000 

1877  .  94,000,000 

1878  . 84,000,000 


To  sum  up  these  observations, — From  the  earliest  periods 
1  “Statistical  Journals,”  June,  1877,  and  September,  1878. 
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up  to  about  1825  (growing  annually  up  to  1818,  thence  de¬ 
clining)  the  exports  of  home  produce  largely  exceeded  the 
imports  of  foreign.  From  1825  to  1872,  although  the  im¬ 
ports  exceeded  the  exports,  it  was  not  to  an  extent  difficult 
to  be  accounted  for.  From  1872,  when  there  was  again  if 
anything  a  slight  excess  of  exports,  the  excess  of  imports 
has  most  rapidly  increased,  until  now  it  must  have  reached  the 
sum  of  £94,000,000  per  annum.  In  the  first  period  we 
were  settling  our  colonies  and  cultivating  trading  relations 
with  the  world,  and  by  this  means  accumulating  property 
abroad.  In  the  second,  we  were  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  but  also  enjoying  some  of  the  benefits  arising 
from  previous  outlay,  and  at  its  close  reached  the  height  of 
our  manufacturing  and  trading  prosperity.  In  the  third 
we  have  been  declining  from  this  height,  and  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing  the  greatest  depression  in  every  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  causes, 
effects,  and  remedies  of  and  for  this  state  of  things  deserve 
the  closest  investigation,  but  it  may  be  well  previously  to 
see  what  has  been  the  recent  progress  of  some  other  nations, 
selecting  for  this  purpose  as  representative  countries  Russia, 
France,  and  the  United  States;  extracting  from  official 
sources1  the  particulars  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  tables  do  not  go  back  farther 
than  the  year  1860.  The  period,  however,  which  they  do 
cover  is  sufficiently  long  to  present  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
recent  progress  of  the  trade. 

1  “Statistical  Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries.”  Board  of  Trade 
1877-8. 
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Tabi.e  III.— Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  into  and  from  the 
Russian  Empire  from  1861  to  1876,  with  the  annual  increase  per 
cent,  of  each  successive  year  over  its  predecessor ;  also  the  balance  of 
Bullion  thence  exported  in  each  year. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Amount. 

Increase 

Increase 

Balance 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

exported. 

1861 

25T3 

— 

27-13 

1-34 

’62 

22  72 

—10 

27-69 

2 

5-16 

’63 

22-95 

1 

28-68 

4 

9-86 

’64 

25-84 

13 

28-53 

— 1 

3-70 

’65 

24-57 

— 5 

32-13 

12 

3-21 

’66 

31-00 

26 

33-58 

4 

4-06 

’67 

39-97 

29 

36-13 

8 

—3-05 

’68 

41-31 

4 

35-88 

—1 

—5-30 

’69 

54-14 

31 

41-87 

17 

2  06 

’70 

53-19 

—2 

56-99 

36 

3-35 

’71 

58-35 

10 

58-47 

3 

1-62 

’72 

68-91 

18 

51-78 

—  11 

—•81 

’73 

70-14 

2 

57-70 

11 

—•93 

’74 

74-65 

6 

68-37 

19 

•15 

’75 

84-09 

12 

60-47 

—12 

3-41 

’76 

75-62 

— 10 

63-47 

5 

15-49 

The  trade  of  Russia  in  common  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  manifests  a  continuous  increase  from  year  to  year.  It 
is  not  large  considering  the  number  of  its  people,  imports 
and  exports  together  not  averaging  more  than  38/-  per 
head,  whereas  that  of  France  is  184/-,  United  States  112/-, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  382/-,  but  is  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  either  of  these  other  countries.  In  the  earlier 
of  the  years  under  review,  the  exports  would  seem  to  have 
exceeded  the  imports,  not  however  to  any  great  extent  even 
when  the  bullion  and  specie  are  added,  for  being  a  gold- 
producing  country,  the  quantity  exported  is  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  just  the  same  as  any  other  product ;  though  in  countries 
like  ours  it  is  merely  the  circulating  medium,  ebbing  and 

N 
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flowing  and  not  properly  included  in  the  produce  of  the 
country.  In  recent  years,  say  from  1872,  the  general  im¬ 
ports  have  exceeded  the  exports,  though  never  more  than 
about  ten  per  cent.,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
known  fact  that  she  is  improving  her  internal  resources, 
especially  in  starting  manufactories;  although  at  the  same 
time  she  has  been  incurring  debts  abroad,  besides  the  heavy 
ones  rendered  necessary  to  meet  the  outlay  incurred  by  war. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
waning  prosperity  in  the  fact  that  she  is  buying  more  than 
she  is  selling,  laying  out  her  money  on  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
perty.  She,  but  for  her  wasteful  war,  her  expenditure  of 
money  and  life,  would  be  a  growing  and  improving  country, 
and  even  in  spite  of  this  is  really  advancing  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  trading  progress. 


Table  IV. — The  like  Imports  and  Exports  of  3Ierchandise  into  and 
from  France  for  each  year  from  1860  to  1877. 

[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

1860  . 

75-89 

— 

91-08 

— 

’61  . 

97-69 

26 

97-05 

7 

’62 . 

87-94 

—10 

89-71 

— 8 

’63 . 

97-06 

10 

105-70 

18 

’64 . 

101-13 

4 

116-97 

11 

’65  . 

105-67 

4 

123-54 

6 

’66  . 

.111-74 

6 

127-22 

3 

’67  . 

121-06 

8 

113-04 

—11 

’68  . 

132-15 

9 

111-60 

— 1 

’69  . 

126-12 

—5 

123-00 

10 

’70  . 

114-70 

—9 

11209 

—9 

’71  . 

142-67 

24 

114-90 

2 

’72  . 

142-81 

— 

150-47 

31 

’73  .  . 

142-19 

___ 

151-50 

1 

’74  . 

140-31 

—1 

148-04 

—2 

’75  . 

141-47 

1 

154-90 

5 

’76  . 

159-54 

13 

143-02 

— 8 

’77  . 

146-79 

-8 

137-45 

— 4 
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France  is  of  all  tlie  European  nations,  the  one  of  most 
growing-  prosperity.  We  saw  her  wealth  in  the  ease  with 
which  she  provided  for  the  German  indemnity  and  the  war 
expenditure,  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  she  is  recovering 
from  disasters  enough  to  have  paralyzed  and  destroyed 
nations  even  stronger  than  she.  Her  trade  too  is  not  large, 
though  with  a  population  less  than  half  that  of  Eussia  she 
has  double  her  trade;  but  exceeding  in  numbers  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  her  trade  is  less  than  half  of  ours. 
This  she  owes  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  her  soil  and 
climate  enable  her  to  produce  most  of  the  food  and  other 
necessaries  she  consumes,  and  that  she  has  not,  as  we  have,  to 
seek  her  supplies  in  other  countries.  External  trade  is  often 
spoken  of  as  to  be  valued  for  its  magnitude,  forgetting  that 
this  altogether  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  carrying  it  on,  since  internal  trade  may  render 
external  unnecessary,  and  yet  be  every  whit  as  advantageous 
as  the  other.  Like  Eussia  and  England,  the  excess  of  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  earlier  years  has  given  place  to  a  deficiency  in 
the  later  ones,  yet  not  to  an  extent  to  cause  any  anxiety, 
seeing-  that  she  too  has  had  to  repair  the  losses  by  war,  and 
will  be  fully  equal  to  liquidating  the  external  obligations 
she  may  have  contracted.  At  present  and  indeed  for  some 
time  past  she  seems  to  be  accumulating  bullion  largely  ;  she 
is  sharing  in  the  profits  from  discounting  our  mercantile 
bills ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  she  does  import  more  than 
she  exports,  manifests  a  steady  growth  in  wealth  and 
power. 
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Table  Y. —  The  like  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  and  Bullion 
into  and  from  the  United  States  for  each  year  ( ending  30  th  June ) 
from  1860  to  1878. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Balance 

Exported. 

1860 

70-06 

_ _ 

65-88 

_ 

8-70 

’61 

57-22 

18 

42-69 

— 35 

•86 

’62 

37-15 

—35 

37-43 

—12 

4-25 

’63 

46-85 

26 

38-75 

4 

11-36 

’64 

62-73 

34 

29-90 

—23 

19-22 

’65 

43-69 

— 30 

28-52 

—5 

12-05 

’66 

88-22 

102 

27-60 

—3 

15-69 

’67 

79-38 

—10 

57-84 

110 

8-08 

’68 

71-85 

—9 

56-12 

— 3 

16-58 

’69 

84-70 

18 

57-33 

2 

7-78 

’70 

87-46 

3 

78-46 

37 

6-61 

’71 

105-29 

20 

89-25 

14 

16-07 

’72 

127-27 

21 

89-27 

— 

13-78 

’73 

130-14 

2 

105-22 

18 

13-15 

’74 

114-70 

—12 

118-63 

13 

7-95 

’75 

108-09 

—6 

104-02 

—12 

14-84 

’76 

92-90 

—14 

109-50 

5 

8-45 

’77 

91-34 

— 2 

122-85 

12 

3-21 

’78 

88-10 

—4 

141-81 

15 

•32 

Total. . . 

1587-14 

1401-07 

188-95 

The  United  States  shows  for  the  earlier  years  a  con¬ 
tinuously  increasing  preponderance  of  imports,  and  for  the 
later,  a  rapidly  growing  excess  of  exports,  its  trade  thus 
standing  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  the  countries  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  From  1860  to  1873,  its  purchases  must 
have  exceeded  its  sales  by  nearly  300  millions,  of  which  not 
more  than  the  half  would  have  been  met  by  the  exports  of 
bullion.  Since  that  year,  in  exact  opposition  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  our  own  trade,  its  imports  have  regularly  fallen,  and 
its  exports  risen  in  a  greater  ratio.  In  1872,  the  imports 
were  some  40  millions  above  the  exports  (not  including 
,  bullion)  ,  in  the  twelve  months  ending  last  June  more  than 

:  50  millions  below  them.  During  the  first  period  she  was 

,  Paying  for  her  imports  in  bonds,  and  securities,  which  we 

on  this  side  were  ready  to  take ;  and  putting  her  purchases 

to  such  good  use  that  now  she  is  able  to  redeem  her  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  has  already  almost  if  not  quite  balanced  the 
account,  with  every  prospect  of  its  continuing  to  be  greatly 
m  her  favour.  But  for  the  exhausting  influence  of  her  in¬ 
ternal  warfare,  this  change  would  doubtless  have  taken  place 
earlier,  and  been  even  more  complete  than  it  now  is.  Nothing 
could  moie  clearly  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
that  prosperity  cannot  be  the  occasion  of  an  excess  of 
exports.  The  following  table  of  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  affords  equally  conclusive 
proof  that  an  excess  of  imports  is  not  necessarily  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  nations'’  well-being. 


/  p 
7 
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Table  VI. —  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
from  1860  to  1878  [1879  added~\. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year. 

Imports 

into 

United 

Kingdom. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

Excess  of 
Imports 
into  the 
United 
Kingdom. 

British.  Pro¬ 
duce  and 
Manufactures. 

Eoreign  and 
Colonial 
Merchandise. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

44-73 

21-67 

1-26 

22-91 

21-82 

’61 

49-39 

9-07 

1-96 

11-03 

38-36 

’62 

27-72 

14-33 

4-84 

19-17 

8-55 

’63 

19-57 

15-35 

4-35 

19-70 

—•13 

’64 

17-92 

16-71 

3-46 

20-17 

— 2-25 

’65 

21-62 

21-23 

3-94 

25-17 

— 3-55 

’66 

46-85 

28-50 

3-34 

31-84 

15-01 

’67 

41-05 

21-83 

2-29 

24-12 

16-93 

'68 

43-06 

21-43 

2-37 

23-80 

19-26 

’69 

42-57 

24-62 

2-16 

26-78 

15-79 

’70 

49-80 

28-33 

2-98 

31-31 

18-49 

’71 

61-13 

34-24 

4-45 

38-69 

22-44 

’72 

54-66 

40-74 

5-17 

45-91 

8-75 

’73 

71-47 

33-57 

312 

36-70 

34-77 

’74 

73-90 

28-24 

4-00 

32-24 

41-66 

’75 

69-59 

21-86 

3-20 

25-06 

44-53 

’76 

75-90 

16-83 

3-39 

20-22 

55-68 

’77 

77-83 

16-38 

3-51 

19-89 

57-94 

’78 

89-15 

14-55 

2-98 

17-53 

71-62 

977-91 

429-48 

62-76 

492-24 

485-67 

1879 

91-84 

20-32 

5-20 

25-52 

66-32 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
years  of  the  war,  there  has  been  a  constant  growth  in  our 
receipts  from  the  United  States,  and  since  1872  an  equal  decay 
in  the  supplies  she  has  required  from  us.  In  1860,  we  took 
from  thence  only  twice  as  much  as  we  sent.  During  the 
present  year  we  shall  take  at  least  six  times  the  amount 
she  draws  from  us.  It  would  appear  that  our  purchases 
from  her  at  the  present  time  actually  exceed  .the  amount 
of  hers  from  the  whole  world. 
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It  needs  but  a  cursory  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables 
and  explanations  to  show  that  since  1872  a  rapid  change 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  trading  condition  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  so  marked  as  to  account  for  the  monetary 
crisis  through  which  we  have  been  passing,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  anxieties  with  which  we  are  at  present  surrounded. 
The  apparent  difference  between  imports  and  exports  in 
that  year  was  £40,000,000;  in  1877  it  was  £142,000,000. 
The  real  balance  to  be  provided  for  in  settlement  of  our 
accounts  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  last  year  some 
hundred  millions  of  money;  in  1872  it  was  nothing,  or 
some  four  millions  less  than  nothing.  It  is  not  for  a 
moment  assumed  that  we  have  actually  to  pay  the  whole  of 
this  sum ;  a  large  portion  of  it  is  met  by  the  retention 
abroad  of  interests  on  loans,  dividends  on  shares,  earnings 
of  civil  and  military  servants,  freights  in  the  carriage  of 
goods,  piofits  on  trade,  &c.  These  have  been  variously 

estimated  at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  per  annum _ 

the  exact  amount  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain,  nor  with  any 
certainty  to  assume,  but  various  circumstances  concur  in 
placing  it  nearer  to  fifty  than  a  hundred.  The  point  for  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  is  not  so  much  the  exact  amount  as 
wherein  it  varies  from  that  which  existed  in  the  former 
year,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there  is  any  diffe¬ 
rence  at  all  approaching  to  the  increased  demands  we  have 
to  meet.  Many  of  our  creditors  have  failed  to  fulfil  their 
engagements ;  many  companies  and  speculations  have  come 
to  grief.  The  story  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  shows  us  how 
business  has  been  carried  on  without  profit,  and  altogether 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  taking  all  the  sources  of  income 
accruing  abroad  together,  the  supply  now  applicable  to  re¬ 
mittance  home  or  retention  abroad  is  as  great  as  it  was  in 
1872. 

Beyond  this  we  have  positive  proof  that  this  country  is 
transferring  securities  largely  to  foreign  owners,  and  is  not 
making  corresponding  investments  with  the  proceeds. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the  process  of  payment  which  has 
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been  going  on  has  failed  to  excite  observation, — has  not 
until  now  adversely  affected  the  foreign  exchanges  with 
this  country.  The  war  with  Turkey,  before  its  outbreak, 
excited  distrust  in  Russian  Bonds,  of  which  some  twenty 
millions  are  known,  and  double  that  value  are  supposed,  to 
have  changed  hands  from  home  to  foreign  owners.  Every 
mail  from  America  tells  of  remittances  in  her  Bonds  from 
this  country,  and  some  fifty  millions  of  these,  formerly  held 
here,  are  now  possessed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
Bank  of  France,  and  discount  houses  in  Paris,  Frankfort, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Holland  compete  with  our  own  money¬ 
lenders  for  the  discount  of  mercantile  bills  and  our  own 
Treasury  notes.  A  very  competent  authority  considers 
that  the  amount  of  British  paper  in  foreign  portfolios  at  the 
present  moment  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  millions  of 
pounds,  and  that  five  years  back  five  millions  would  have 
more  than  covered  the  whole.  The  German  Government  is 
known  to  have  considerable  sums  deposited  in  England,  to 
meet  its  contemplated  purchase  of  gold,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  foreign  holdings  in  the  English  Funds  and 
various  stocks  have  been  greatly  added  to. 

How,  what  is  all  this  but  an  actual  transferral  of  capital 
from  this  country  to  America  and  Europe,  not  as  in  the 
days  when  we  were  contracting  foreign  loans,  and  support¬ 
ing  foreign  enterprises,  but  in  exchange  for  the  excess  of 
imports  we  are  drawing  from  foreign  sources  ?  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in 
London  and,  for  instance,  in  Paris.  It  would  never  pay  to 
send  money  from  here,  where  it  cannot  be  obtained  at  less 
than  six  per  cent.,  to  there,  where  it  is  only  worth  three  • 
but  it  does  pay  to  send  securities  instead  of  money.  This 
is  the  very  object  which  the  Bank  of  England  seeks  to 
effect  by  tts  high  rate-for  there  is  no  cLpetiTou  for 
money  for  home  use  which  could  send  it  up— to  prevent 
gold  being  sent  abroad,  as  it  otherwise  must,  to  pay  for  the 
goods  we  import.  And  this  process  must  go  on  until 
relief  is  obtained.  The  high  rate  for  money  here  lowers 
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the  price  of  stocks  and  shares,  until  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
foreign  holders  to  buy  back  their  own,  or  to  purchase  ours. 
But  the  inevitable  result  is  a  diminution  of  capital  in 
English  hands,  a  lessening’  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
world  to  this  country,  and  a  permanent  loss  on  the  income 
arising  from  our  foreign  holdings.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  coincides  with  a  period  in  which  imports  largely 
preponderate.  Is  it  untrue  to  assert  that  it  is  the  natural 
result  of  such  preponderance,  and  therefore  affords  proof 
that  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  is  not  always  to  be  deemed 
a  sign  of  prosperity  ? 

It  now  we  turn  to  the  United  States  what  do  we  find 
there  ?  A  state  of  things  exactly  opposed  in  this  respect 
to  that  which  is  existing  here.  Money  is  not  plentiful, 
because  in  times  past  she  contracted  obligations  which  she 
is  now  discharging ;  trade  may  not  be  prosperous  because 
it  is  contracted,  and  prices  are  low — manufactures  are  not 
profitable  because  they  are  forced,  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade — of  this  more  hereafter,  but  amidst 
it  all  she  is  buying  back  her  bonds  with  the  excess  of  her 
exports.  Just  as  England  is  diminishing  her  monetary 
claims  upon  the  world,  so  America  is  diminishing  her  in-  ' 
debtedness  to  the  mother  country.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  note,  without  saying  that  they  are  the  counter¬ 
part  of  each  other,  that  the  fifty  millions  which  we  may  be 
supposed  to  be  parting  with  is  just  about  the  difference 
between  our  imports  from,  and  exports  to  America. 

England,  it  may  be  believed,  is  in  the  position  of  a 
capitalist,  who,  having  invested  his  money  on  mortgages/ 
upon  the  shops  and  plant  of  his  butcher  and  baker,  and 
finding  his  annual  outlay  increasing  whilst  his  income  is  at 
the  same  time  lessening,  cancels  his  Christmas  bills  for 
meat  and  bread  by  writing  off  portions  of  the  mortgage 
debt.  The  United  States  is  the  butcher  and  baker  who, 
gaining  more  than  she  wants  to  spend,  is  glad  to  lessen 
the  incumbrances  on  her  properties.  The  capitalist  may 
thus  retain  a  good  balance  at  his  bankers,  the  tradesmen 
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may  still  have  overdrawn  accounts,  but  the  one  is  inevitably 
growing  poorer,  the  others  are  surely  gaining  in  wealth. 
Here  again  an  excess  of  exports  is  no  token  of  adversity. 

But  we  must  pursue  this  question  a  step  farther.  Even 
though  it  be  true  that  all  this  monetary  derangement  and 
interchange  of  property  and  indebtedness  result  from  the 
state  of  our  imports  and  exports,  these  conditions  of  trade 
and  manufacture  are  not  the  causes  but  only  the  effects  of 
something  more  real  and  lasting  which  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  us  to  discover.  The  balance  of  trade  in  any 
country  may  be  the  result  of  growth  or  decay  in  either 
imports  or  exports,  or  of  an  opposite  condition  in  the  one 
and  the  other  existing  at  the  same  time.  With  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  there  was  from  1872  until  the 
present  year,  when  both  are  decreasing,  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  arrivals  inwards  and  a  like  decrease  of 
departures  outwards,  intensifying  the  evil,  if  such  it  be,  and 
rapidly  swelling  the  adverse  balance.  As  the  causes  of 
this  double  movement  were  totally  diverse,  each  requires 
its  own  consideration.  To  go  fully  into  the  question  would 
require  larger  space  than  it  is  possible  now  to  occupy,  but 
the  main  causes  may  be  briefly  stated  as  an  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  at  home,  and  a  decreased  or  at  least 
stationary  use  of  our  manufactures  abroad. 

The  natural  growth  of  population  has  something  to  do 
with  the  increased  importations  of  food,  but  is  not  the  sole 
or  principal  cause,  for  as  was  shown  in  a  paper  on  this 
special  subject,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  on  a 
former  occasion,1  in  the  ten  years  1867-76  the  addition 
to  the  population  was  barely  nine  per  cent. — while  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  (including  alcoholic  and  other  beverages 
and  tobacco) ,  was  fifty-eight  per  cent,  on  the  value  ;  in 
1877  it  was  fully  seventeen  per  cent,  more,  and  if  there  be 
any  falling-off  for  this  year,  it  will  be  in  price  only,  and  not 
in  quantity.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  the  average  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  per  head  has  increased  in  this  degree,  for. 

1  “Transactions  Manchester  Statistical  Society,”  1877.  Pp.  156-181. 
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our  home  produce  haying  remained  stationary,  the  fresh 
mouths  would  have  to  be  fed  entirely  from  foreign  supplies, 
which  would  likewise  have  to  bear  the  charge  of  better 
quality  as  well  as  of  quantity.  During  the  same  ten  years 
the  increase  of  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  both  for 
home  use  and  foreign  sale,  had  only  risen  nineteen  per  cent. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  there  was  great  room  for 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  food 
supplies  for  our  labouring  population,  and  that  even  now  a 
better  supply  of  wholesale  nutriment  for  many  would  be  a 
decided  gain  in  the  health  and  strength  which  it  would 
yield ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  change  has  been 
in  all  respects  necessary  or  advantageous,  whether  there 
has  not  been  too  much,  especially  in  drink  and  tobacco, 
which  has  brought  evils  with  it  other  than  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  expenditure  it  has  occasioned,  an  expenditure  far 
beyond  the  increase  in  productive  power  by  which  it  has 
been  accompanied.  Nor  have  the  evils  been  confined  to 
the  lower  classes,  those  of  the  middle  and  upper  have  in  a 
far  greater  degree  adopted  a  style  of  living,  which  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  direct  cost  for  articles  of  consumption,  has 
also  absorbed  the  labour  of  many  consumers  besides,  and 
thus  both  enhanced  the  cost,  and  lessened  the  quantity  of 
the  disposable  products  of  that  labour.  The  higher  wages 
granted  to  the  labouring  class,  higher  not  only  in  nominal 
amount,  but  also  in  the  hours’  service  for  which  they  have 
been  given,  combined  with  the  power  of  lavish  expenditure 
the  higher  classes  have  attained,  have  been  very  far  from 
unmixed  blessings,  since  to  them  in  a  great  degree  must  be 
attributed  the  inconvenient  increase  ol  our  imports.  The 
nation  altogether  has  been  living  too  fast. 

On  the  other  hand  the  very  prosperity  which  has  for  a 
time  furnished  the  means  of  undue  expenditure,  has  in 
several  ways  led  to  the  loss  of  the  power  to  continue  it. 
It  has  increased  the  cost  of  labour,  thus  neutralizing  the 
advantages  of  labour-saving  machinery ;  it  has  led  to  an 
extension  of  means  of  production  at  a  greater  pace  than,  our 
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foreign  customers  have  been  disposed  to  advance,  and  it 
has  stimulated  other  nations  to  compete  with  us  in  pro¬ 
ducing*  for  their  own  necessities  and  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Hence  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  have  fallen 
below  those  which  yield  a  profit,  and  in  many  branches 
of  industry  the  quantities  taken  from  us  are  greatly 
reduced. 

Now  this  is  just  what  we  as  a  nation  cannot  possibly 
afford.  Our  country  only  grows  half  the  food  which  our 
people  consume,  and  therefore  for  our  continued  existence 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should  produce  some¬ 
thing  else  wherewith  we  may  purchase  or  take  in  exchange 
from  other  nations  the  food  we  cannot,  or  do  not  raise  for 
ourselves.  Herein  again  we  stand  in  decided  contrast  to 
the  United  States,  she  grows  more  food  than  she  can  con¬ 
sume.  Were  she  blockaded  or  shut  out  from  access  to  the 
products  of  other  nations,  the  prices  of  provisions  would 
fall,  and  her  people  might  be  all  of  them  better  fed  than 
even  now  they  are.  Were  England  isolated,  the  cost  of 
everything  would  rapidly  rise,  and  so  soon  as  the  accumu¬ 
lated  stores  were  exhausted  half  her  inhabitants  would 
starve.  Again,  we  may  say  that  the  necessity  which 
1  compels  imports  to  exceed  exports  is  the  very  reverse  of 
prosperity ;  the  ability  which  permits  exports  to  exceed 
imports  is  an  exactly  opposite  condition  to  one  of  ad¬ 
versity. 

If,  then,  these  be  truths,  and  that  they  are  so  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  deny,  is  it  wise  to  hide  them  from  view,  or  to 
cavil  as  some  do  at  those  who  strive  to  invite  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  existence  ?  Like  the  ostrich  who  hides  her  head 
in  the  sand,  we  may  fancy  that  they  are  best  put  out  of 
sight,  but  the  very  attempt  to  deny  their  existence  only 
serves  to  magnify  their  importance  to  others,  and  to  arrest 
remedial  attempts  by  ourselves.  The  patient  who  will  not 
admit  that  he  is  ailing,  and  the  physician  who  ignores  the 
fact  that  his  disorder  is  serious,  are  alike  answerable  if 
recovery  is  protracted  or  rendered  impossible,  whilst  those 
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who  are  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  disease, 
and  boldly  adopt  the  most  likely  measures  for  restoration, 
are  those  who  also  manifest  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  sufferer’s  constitution,  and  thus  help  best 
to  maintain  it  unimpaired.  We  believe  that  England  is 
seriously  sick,  but  by  no  means  irrecoverably  so.  Let  us 
then  consider  what  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  her  preser¬ 
vation  and  the  renewal  of  her  vigour. 

Considering  the  important  bearing  which  a  right  under¬ 
standing  of  this  question  must  have  upon  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  our  national 
life  and  prosperity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  thoughtful 
minds  have  been  driven  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  means 
for  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  Rather,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  so  few  appear  to  think  it  of  due  impor¬ 
tance  or  are  disposed  to  see  that  a  very  decided  course  of 
action  is  needed.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  influx  of 
prosperity  in  former  years  had  so  intoxicated  all  those  who 
were  drinking  in  its  copious  draughts  that  they  could  not 
dream  of  reverses  or  listen  with  patience  to  any  who  raised 
the  voice  of  warning.  Even  now  there  are  those  who  deem 
the  present  depression  a  thing  of  passing  note,  and  who 
look  to  a  revival  of  confidence,  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question,  or  the  briskness  of  a  war,  as  destined  to  restore 
trade  and  encourage  manufactures  to  an  extent  beyond  any 
former  experience.  It  may  be  that  some  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  events  will  arise  to  dissipate  our  fears  and  restore 
prosperity;  but  true  wisdom  would  dictate  a  recourse  to 
such  remedies  as  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  and  apply. 
Before,  however,  suggesting  anything  in  this  direction  it 
may  be  well  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  plans  which  have  been 
suggested,  especially  to  the  three  methods  which  find  favour 
with  many,  viz.,  reciprocity,  protection,  and  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  production. 

Wherein  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  consists  has  never 
been  distinctly  stated,  but  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  either 
the  removal  of  some  duties  or  restrictions  on  our  part,  in 
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response  to  the  abandonment  by  other  countries  of  those 
which  restrict  our  trade — or  the  imposition  by  us  of  duties 
or  prohibitions  in  retaliation  for  those  which  most  impede 
our  trade  already — in  other  words,  a  system  of  fir  limited 
protection.”  The  first  of  these  plans  was  that  on  which 
Mr.  Cobden  acted  in  the  treaty  he  negotiated  with  France ; 
but  apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  such  a 
policy,  it  would  seem  that  the  wholesale  removal  of  all  hin¬ 
drances  to  foreign  trade  with  us,  which  took  place  years 
ago,  has  left  us  little  or  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  for 
such  privileges  as  other  countries  might  be  induced  to  offer. 
All  the  Customs  duties  which  we  levy  are  imposed  strictly 
for  revenue  purposes.  Those  upon  alcoholic  liquors  falT quite 
as  heavily  on  home  production,  and  their  diminution  would 
entail  a  loss  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  no 
increase  of  consumption  could  repay.  Any  advantage  which 
a  freer  exchange  of  these  commodities  from  abroad  for  home 
manufactures  might  procure,  would  certainly  be  purchased 
at  a  cost  to  health  and  morality  which  no  philanthropist 
could  possibly  desire.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tobacco  ; 
and  as  regards  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  the  increased  trade 
which  a  remission  of  these  duties  would  bring  would  be 
wholly  insufficient,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  compensate  for 
the  additional  taxation  which  would  have  to  be  imposed  on 
our  own  people.  The  re-enactment  of  the  former,  or  the 
imposition  of  fresh  duties,  would  in  nowise  differ  from  “  pro¬ 
tection,”  and  as  such  must  be  approved  or  condemned. 

A  recurrence  to  “  protection”  has  many  advocates  in  the 
present  day,  and  there  is  no  little  reason  to  fear  that  the 
specious  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported  may  meet  with 
such  acceptance  as  to  induce  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  free 
trade  policy  under  which  we  have  had  so  many  years  of 
prosperity.  It  is  useless  to  contend  that  the  protective 
policy  of  other  countries— notably  that  of  America— does 
not  in  fact  most  materially  injure  our  trade  and  restrict  our 
manufacturing  industry,  but  its  success  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is  adopted  is  not  so 
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marked  as  to  offer  any  inducements  for  its  restoration  in 
ours.  Even  the  protected  industries  abroad  are  few  of  them 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  whatever  prosperity  they  do 
enjoy  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other  members  of  their  own 
communities.  It  is  true  that  France  injures  our  sugar 
refiners,  but  the  injury  is  paid  for  by  the  consumers  in  her 
own  country.  The  United  States,  by  protective  duties  on 
our  iron  and  cottons,  deprives  our  home  workers  of  the 
employment  they  might  obtain;  but  the  growers  of  wheat 
and  the  feeders  of  stock  there  are  doubly  losers,  from 
the  enhanced  price  they  pay  for  the  articles  they  buy,  and 
the  loss  of  sale  for  the  articles  which  they  might  exchange 
for  our  manufactures.  When  we  slacken — as  we  must  do 
before  long — in  the  demand  we  make  upon  their  agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  her  farmers  will  learn  that  they  have  much 
to  gain  from  us,  both  as  purchasers  of  their  produce  and 
sellers  of  the  goods  we  can  produce  cheaper  than  their  own 
manufacturers.  At  present  both  France  and  America  can 
afford  to  be  protectionists,  because  they  have  within  them¬ 
selves  all  that  is  necessary  for  existence.  England  cannot 
afford  to  be  so,  because  she  is  dependent  upon  other  lands 
for  a  large  portion  of  her  daily  supplies  of  food,  and  for 
these  she  can  only  make  payment  in  the  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures  she  can  sell. 

Let  us  see  how  protective  duties  if  imposed  on  imports 
from  abroad  would  work.  There  is  no  denying  that  such 
as  were  levied  on  articles  which  we  ourselves  manufacture 
would  enhance  the  cost  of  importation,  and  so  the  price  of 
those  made  at  home.  The  first  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
restore  and  quicken  extinct  or  languishing  industries  here, 
and  so  far  as  these  were  in  articles  of  luxury  no  harm  would 
be  done  to  the  purchasers,  although  possibly  it  would 
restrict  the  sale  and  so  soon  defeat  its  own  ends.  But  with 
articles  of  necessity  for  the  labouring  class  any  increase  in 
price  would  really  be  ultimately  paid  in  the  higher  wages 
they  would  have  to  receive.  If  duties  were  levied  on 
articles  of  food,  the  same  beneficial  effect  would  at  the  out- 
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set  be  experienced  by  the  growers  at  home.  But  this  would 
iu  like  manner  raise  the  wages  of  those  who  manufacture  for 
foreign  markets,  and  thus  still  farther  enhance  the  cost  of 
those  things  in  which  we  have  to  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
I  ducers.  Few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  how  small  an 
i  amount  of  manufactured  goods  for  home  use  are  supplied  by 

I:  foreign  competitors  when  compared  with  the  large  amount 
of  others  which  we  manufacture  for  sale  abroad.  Of  imports 
to  the  value  of  £319  millions  in  1876,  only  £41  millions 
were  manufactured  goods;  whilst  of  our  own  produce,  the 
cost  of  which  must  be  enhanced  if  protection  be  restored, 
we  exported  £200  millions.  Now,  supposing  the  half  of 
the  £41  millions  were  articles  of  the  kind  which  enter  into 
competition  for  home  use  with  those  we  manufacture  for 
ourselves,  any  benefit  accruing  from  protection  would  only 
affect  a  value  one-tenth  of  that  on  which  suffering  would  be 
inflicted.  Competition  with  foreigners  in  our  own  markets, 
however  seriously  it  may  affect  many  branches  of  our  in¬ 
dustry,  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  competition  in 
foreign  markets,  where  protection  would  not  possibly  benefit 
us  at  all,  but  must  assuredly  be  of  serious  injury.  We  must 
have  food  for  our  population.  We  can  only  pay  for  that  food 
by  the  products  of  our  industry.  Our  present  difficulty  is  that 
we  cannot  sell  sufficient  of  these  to  meet  our  payments  for 
food,  and  that  difficulty  protection  would  inevitably  enhance. 

The  third  of  these  supposed  corrections— that  of  curtail¬ 
ing  production  by  running  short  time — is  the  least  likely 
of  all  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  Had  we  been  wise 
enough  when  the  demand  was  greatest  to  see  that  it  would 
not  go  on  increasing,  and  have  abstained  from  extending 
the  means  of  production,  the  suffering  caused  by  its  stop¬ 
page  would  have  been  less  than  it  now  is.  But  having- 
sunk  our  mines,  erected  our  mills  and  furnaces,  and  gathered 
together  the  labourers  to  work  them ;  to  lessen  their  pro¬ 
ductiveness  now  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  their  pro¬ 
duce.  Could  we  indeed  turn  part  of  the  plant  to  other 
purposes,  and  employ  the  workers  in  other  pursuits,  the 
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remainder  might  atill  go  on  producing  at  a  limited  cost ;  but 
to  sacrifice  capital  and  labour  by  partial  idleness,  whilst  the 
inter est  of  money  and  the  support  of  the  labourers  must 
necessarily  continue,  would  encourag’e  the  rivalry  of  com¬ 
petitors  abroad,  whose  chief  advantage  already  lies  in  the 
cheapness  with  which  they  are  able  to  manufacture.  If 
we  possessed  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  any  article 
of  necessary  but  limited  use,  the  lessening-  of  stocks  at 
home  might  enable  us  to  raise  the  price ;  but  when  other 
nations  make  as  well  as  we,  and  are  prepared  to  go  on 
making-,  prices  would  be  little  affected  by  our  ceasing  to 
produce  in  the  same  quantity ;  and  in  the  end  those  who 
made  the  most  and  the  cheapest  would  be  sure  to  secure 
what  custom  was  to  be  had.  Inability  to  continue  produc- 
ing,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  manufacture  by  some, 
would  doubtless  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  held  on, 
but  the  national  loss  from  the  sacrifice  would  be  the  same 
whether  centred  in  few  or  distributed  among  many.  The 
true  policy  would  seem  to  be  to  abstain  from  adding  to  the 
means  of  production,  but  at  the  same  time  to  employ  those 
at  present  in  existence  to  their  utmost  capacity  for  good  and 
cheap  manufacture.  With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
concerned,  a  quiet  endurance  of  the  consequent  privation,  and 
a  patient  waiting  for  better  times,  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
maintain  our  supremacy  in  those  industries  of  which  we 
have  so  long  been  masters,  and  to  beat  all  others  in  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  world. 

These  observations  have  extended  to  an  altogether  unin¬ 
tended  length,  and  but  little  space  remains  for  further  re¬ 
mark.  Yet  the  subject  must  not  be  left  shrouded  in  the 
gloom  of  the  picture  they  present,  without  at  least  an 
attempt  to  illumine  it  with  some  rays  of  hope.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  enterprise,  the  skill,  and  the  industry  which 
have  created  the  position  to  which  we  have  reached,  will 
fail  us  in  the  present  time  of  distress.  These  national 
attributes  will,  if  still  maintained  and  rightly  exercised, 
sustain  and  guide  us  until  the  darkness  shall  pass  away,  and 
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the  sunshine  of  prosperity  again  overspread  the  land.  But 
before  that  can  happen  we  have  much  patient  endurance  and 
active  exertion  to  pass  through.  It  will  no  longer  do  to 
act  upon  the  maxim — “  Take  care  of  the  imports  and  let  the 
exports  care  for  themselves.”  This  did  well  enough  when 
the  world  was  pressing  upon  us  to  supply  its  wants — not 
dow,  when  we  have  to  press  our  wares  upon  the  world. 

The  first  effort  we  have  to  make  is  one  that  scarcely  needs 
to  be  suggested,  for  it  will  be  forced  upon  us  by  stern  ne¬ 
cessity.  Shortened  wages  for  the  labouring  classes;  and 
too  often  the  absence  of  any  wages  at  all;  will  enforce 
economy  in  the  use  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  entire  ab¬ 
stinence  from  many  of  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  which 
have  gone  far  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  imports.  Dimi¬ 
nished  profits  in  trade  and  want  of  employment  for  many 
will  teach  the  same  lesson  to  the  middle-classes;  whilst 
failing  incomes  and  smaller  returns  for  the  use  of  capital 
will  place  the  upper  ranks  in  a  similar  position  of  necessity. 
Thus  shall  we  lessen  the  payments  we  have  to  make  for  our 
imports,  and  also  reduce  the  price  of  many  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption  for  which,  under  the  influence  of  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditure,  we  have  raised  the  charges  to  an  unwarrantable 
height.  It  will  also  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  shortened 
hours  of  service  which  have  been  introduced  into  many 
employments,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  insufficient  amount 
of  work  performed  in  the  hours  thus  shortened. 

There  is  the  unavoidable  evil  attendant  upon  all  measures 
of  retrenchment,  and  the  concentration  of  labour  amongst 
fewer  hands,  that  they  throw  many  persons  in  all  ranks  out 
of  employment,  and  also  bring  many  to  seek  for  profitable 
occupation  of  their  time  who  have  heretofore  had  little  to 
think  of  but  spending  time,  money  and  strength  in  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  life.  This  consideration  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  special  conditions  which  have  had  more  to 
do  in  producing  the  present  state  of  affairs  than  any  other 
cause  of  which  we  know. 

Productive  labour  and  capital  have  been  over-weighted 
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with  the  unproductive  members  of  the  community,  whom 
they  have  had  to  support.  We  have  had  too  few  producers 
and  too  many  consumers.  In  the  lower  ranks  of  life  this 
has  led  to  the  diffusion  of  work  over  too  large  a  space  of 
time,  or  the  abstraction  of  too  many  days  for  enjoyment  or 
relaxation,  rather  than  to  the  entire  idleness  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals.  In  the  ranks  of  tradesmen,  men  of  business,  and 
professional  men,  and  their  assistants  or  servants,  it  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  crowding  of  too  many  into  the  diffe¬ 
rent  occupations,  and  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  em¬ 
ployments.  Competition,  so  far  as  it  stimulates  industry 
and  develops  skill,  or  the  talents  which  produce  something 
that  shall  add  to  the  general  stock,  is  highly  beneficial ; 
but  competition  which  has  for  its  object  the  obtaining  the 
largest  share  of  that  which  has  been  already  produced  is 
baneful  in  the  extreme.  Now  this,  in  truth,  has  been  the 
curse  of  our  land.  Is  there  any  article  of  consumption  to 
be  sold,  two  shops  for  its  sale  are  opened  where  one  would 
suffice ;  extravagant  adornment  and  show  are  resorted  to, 
to  tempt  customers  from  one  to  the  other.  Traveller  after 
traveller  waits  upon  the  shopkeeper  to  gain  orders  for  the 
manufacturer  or  importer ;  advertisements,  placards,  mes¬ 
sengers  are  all  employed  to  induce  support  to  each  of  the 
rivals.  The  wholesale  producer  expends  upon  making  his 
wares  attractive,  rather  than  good ;  upon  outwitting  his 
rivals  in  trade,  or  satisfying  the  fancies  of  the  consumer, 
rather  than  meeting  his  legitimate  wants.  Is  a  railway  to 
be  made,  or  some  public  undertaking  to  be  started  ?  pro¬ 
moters,  stockbrokers,  solicitors,  secretaries,  first ;  then  /\ 
landowners,  contractors,  manufacturers,  all  rush  to  the  front  ' 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  greatest  share  of  the  money  to 
be  expended,  rather  than  to  diminish  the  outlay  by  the  d]., 
shareholders.  Is  a  public  office  to  be  filled  or  a  charity 
to  be  bestowed  ?  a  crowd  of  competitors  waste  their  time  in 
struggling  who  shall  obtain  the  prize.  Thus  has  it  come 
to  pass  that  the  cost  of  everything  has  been  swelled,  the 
expense  of  division  increased,  until  the  difference  between 
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the  outlay,  whether  of  time  or  money,  on  the  first  produc¬ 
tion,  has  been  far  below  what  it  ought  to  have  been  from 
the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer  or  person  who  has 
enjoyed  the  benefit.  Notwithstanding  all  our  contrivances 
for  saving  labour,  all  our  intense  devotion  to  business,  all 
our  exercise  of  skill,  scarce  any  object  is  attained  or  accom¬ 
plished  which  has  not  occasioned  greater  outlay  between  its 
first  and  final  stages  than  was  really  needed.  Too  many 
hands  have  been  employed  upon  it,  to  each  of  which  it  has 
jjaid  toll  rather  than  received  help,  and  a  feeling  has  per¬ 
vaded  a  large  portion  of  all  classes  of  society  that  they  were 
to  subsist  upon  appropriating  that  which  others  had  pro¬ 
duced,  rather  than  that  which  their  own  efforts  had  created. 
There  is  everywhere  a  superabundance  of  producing  power 
which  needs  to  find  employment.  Its  wasteful  expenditure 
has  had  much  to  do  with  enhancing  the  cost  or  lessening  the 
produce  of  our  exports,  and  thus  in  diminishing  rather  than 
enlarging  our  foreign  trade.  This  might  be  borne  so  long 
as  we  were  increasing  in  exports,  for  its  weight  fell  largely 
upon  the  foreign  consumer — but  with  rivals  running  us  so 
closely  in  the  race,  he  will  no  longer  consent  to  help  us  in 
bearing  it. 

In  the  previous  tables  (I.  and  II.)  the  trade  shown  is 
that  of  theUnited  Kingdom,  not  only  with  foreign  countries, 
but  also  with  her  colonies,  which  are  there  classified  with 
foreigners,  in  both  the  imports  and  exports.  Had  the 
Colonies  been  left  out,  the  balance  would  have  been  greater, 
for  the  traffic  between  us  and  them  is  more  nearly  balanced 
than  it  is  with  other  places.  Take  for  instance  the  year 
1877,  of  £394  millions  gross  imports,  £305  were  from 
foreign  countries,  and  £89  from  British  possessions,  and  of 
exports  to  the  extent  of  £252  millions,  the  amounts  were 
respectively  £176  and  £75.  The  excess  of  the  former  being 
at  the  rate  of  72  per  cent,  in  the  one  case  and  18  in  the  other, 
showing  how  much  better  customers  are  our  own  kindred 
than  foreigners.  Had  we  g’one  a  step  further  and  shown 
not  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  of  the 
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British  Empire,  including  with  our  own  all  the  regions 
which  go  to  make  up  that  mighty  whole,  the  total  figures 
would  have  been  much  larger,  but  the  balance  not  very 
different.  But  in  truth  when  speaking  of  our  own  country 
we  ought  not  to  confine  our  thoughts  simply  to  the  two 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — rather  extend  them 
to  all  the  continents  and  islands  which  own  our  Sovereign^ 
sway.  Geographically  they  may  be  distant  from  us,  but 
with  steam  and  telegraphic  communication  they  are  really 
more  closely  connected  with  us  than  the  remote  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  in  the  last  century.  So  are 
they  in  heart  and  soul,  at  least  those  who  are  of  the  same 
blood.  The  tendency  of  all  our  efforts  ought  to  be  to  bind 
together  mother  and  children  more  firmly  than  they  have 
ever  been  before ;  and  if  we  mistake  not  herein  is  to  be 
found  the  only  solid  and  lasting  relief  from  the  depression 
and  anxiety  we  now  experience.  Economy  in  the  con- 
sumption  of  our  imports  and  in  the  production  of  our 
exports  will  do  much  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  capital.  The 
revival  of  a  demand  for  our  manufactures  by  our  old  and 
present  customers  may  do  still  more.  Somewhat  better 
prices  for  the  goods  we  sell,  without  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  those  we  pay,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
expect,  and  we  may  naturally  look  for  new  markets  to  spring 
up  amongst  the  people  not  yet  civilized  enough  to  manu¬ 
facture  for  themselves ;  but  it  is  futile  to  expect  that  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  industries  brought  into  existence 
in  other  countries  will  be  destroyed — and  we  must  antici¬ 
pate  that  every  year  will  strengthen  their  efforts  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants.  All  that  we  may  hope  for  is  that  they 
will  learn  the  folly  of  fettering  industry  by  protective  duties 
and  bounties,  and  recognize  the  truth  that  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  mankind  at  large,  by  removing  all  restrictions 
or  regulations  which  prevent  each  country  making  the  most 
of  its  natural  advantages,  they  will  in  fact  be  most  advancing 
their  own  welfare.  Yet  economy  in  the  use  of  our  sub¬ 
stance,  and  therefore  in  the  labour  which  creates  it,  together 
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with  the  better  preservation  of  existing  life  and  its  natural 
multiplication,  will  sooner  or  later  force  large  numbers  to 
seek  new  homes.  We  must  bridge  over  the  intervening 
seas,  and  extend  our  borders  till  we  fill  the  territories  which 
are  placed  in  our  charge.  We  hear  much  in  these  times  of 
over-production — there  is  one  branch  of  it  we  have  never 
fully  tried — that  is  the  over-production_of_cpnsumers  for 
our  products.  Yet  every  life  which  is  sacrificed  by  crowded 
dwellings,  by  neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  by  the  consumption 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  by  insufficient  food,  by  actual  starva¬ 
tion,  might  and  ought  to  be  made  a  source  of  wealth.  The 
Registrar-General  estimates  the  average  money  value  of 
each  labourer’s  life,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
wages  he  may  earn  and  the  cost  of  his  sustenance  between 
birth  and  death,  at  £150,  and  that  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  at  £159;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  impugn  the 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Farr’s  calculations.  My  own  researches,  as 
detailed  last  year  to  the  British  Association,1  seem  to  prove 
that  even  at  present  the  productive  power  of  one  is  able  to 
support  eight ;  and  since  the  producer  has  an  average  of  but 
three  persons  to  provide  for,  there  must  be  at  least  one-half 
free  for  luxury,  enjoyment,  or  the  cultivation  of  higher 
pursuits.  There  is  surely  something  very  wrong  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  which  permits  the  want  of  food  here, 
and  the  want  of  food-producers  elsewhere.  The  coming 
leader  of  the  "State  will  have  a  problem  to  solve  of  far  higher 
moment  than  the  support  of  dynasties,  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power,  the  rectification  of  frontiers,  however 
important  these  may  be.  He  must  find  out  how  to  feed  the 
people  at  home,  how  to  people  our  possessions  abroad. 
The  man  who  shall  thus  rectify  this  balance  of  trade  and  of 
population,  will  be  the  greatest  benefactor  with  which 
England,  her  colonies,  and  possessions,  the  united  British 
Empire,  has  ever  been  blessed. 

1  “  Report  of  British  Association,  Plymouth,”  1878. 
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IT  is  with  much  diffidence  that  I  approach  the  very 
difficult  question  which  stands  for  discussion  on  the 
present  occasion.  At  other  times  when  it  has  been  my  lot 
either  to  introduce  or  take  part  in  the  subject  of  debate, 
the  matters  under  consideration  have  generally  been  those 
upon  which  official  experience  had  qualified  me  for  the 
expression  of  opinions  that  might  be  held  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  though  those  opinions  have  sometimes  been 
at  variance  with  generally  received  views,  the  course  of 
events  has  shown  them  to  have  been  of  some  value  in 
directing  the  course  of  inquiry,  and  eliciting  information 
on  topics  of  great  national  importance.  In  the  present 
instance  the  inducement  to  investigate  the  question  has 
been  the  belief  that  it  was  fitting  that  this  Society  should 
discuss  it,  that  coming  to  the  inquiry  without  any  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  or  special  theory  to  support,  and  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  upon  it  the  habit  of  careful  observation  and 
comparison,  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  bring  together 
facts  and  figures  such  as  might  serve  to  call  forth  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  those  whose  judgment  on  the 
various  points  at  issue  would  be  of  greater  value  than  my 
own.  Assured  that  whatever  may  be  adduced  will  meet 
with  kind  attention,  I  shall  feel  happy  if  the  effort  now  to 
be  made  should  succeed  in  throwing  any  light  on  the  sub- 

1  Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  1st  April,  1879.  Journal, 
Vol.  xlii. 
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ject,  or  of  drawing  out  the  intelligent  thoughts  of  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  an  object  of  interest  or  study.  In  thus 
doing  I  must  disclaim  any  intention  of  taking  a  compre¬ 
hensive  grasp  of  that  which  in  all  its  bearings  and  results 
is  too  wide  for  me  to  attempt,  and  I  have  therefore  limited 
the  title  of  this  paper  to  that  of  “  Some  Phases  of  the  Silver 
Question/'’ 


I • — Connection  of  Gold  with  Silver. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  treat  of  silver  apart  from 
gold.  The  two  metals  have  in  common  not  only  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  class,  and  as  articles  of  consumption 
subserve  much  the  same  purposes  ;  but  that  they  have  by 
universal  consent  been  selected  for  use  as  a  medium  of 
exchange — the  representatives  of  value  for  other  articles — 
and  thus  as  money  have  an  employment  distinct  from  all 
other  substances  (excepting  the  limited  use  of  copper  or 
bronze  as  coins).  In  our  country  when  we  speak  of  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  we  mean  that  a  definite  weight  of  it 
will  pass  in  exchange  for  a  lesser  weight  of  gold  than  it 
did  ;  that  the  pound  sterling  will  purchase  more  of  it  than 
was  formerly  the  case— that  is,  that  an  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  relative  value  which  it  and  g’old  bear  to  each 
other.  ihat  whereas  in  July,  1859,  when  the  highest 
price  was  reached,  62 ^d.  per  standard  ounce,  grs.  of 
puie  silver  were  exchangeable  for  1  gr.  of  pure  g'old  j  in 
the  same  month  of  1876,  when  it  fell  as  low  as  46^.,  it 
took  20  grs.  of  the  former  to  purchase  one  of  the  latter, 
the  extreme  fall  being  254  per  cent.  Practically,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fall  from  6oid.— the  average 
for  1871,  and  also  for  the  whole  period  from  1833  to  1871 
—to  49 Id.,  the  average  price  of  the  last  eight  weeks,  being 
a  depreciation  in  value  as  compared  with  gold  to  the  extent 
of  1 8  per  cent. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  speak  and  think  of  gold  as 
iavmg  a  fixed  value  because  a  certain  weight  of  it,  stamped 
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with  the  Queen’s  image  and  named  a  sovereign,  is  the  legal 
and  tangible  representative  of  the  pound  sterling  in  which 
all  our  contracts  or  engagements  are  expressed,  that  we 
forget  that  gold  too  varies  in  price.  For  unless  we  have 
it  in  possession  we  can  only  obtain  it  by  parting  with  some¬ 
thing  else  we  possess,  or  promising  to  pay  so  many  pounds 
for  it  at  some  future  time,  and  to  thus  obtain  it  we  must 
accept  the  purchasers’  terms  for  the  goods,  or  the  promise, 
we  choose  to  sell.  Whenever  we  try  thus  to  sell,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  sovereigns  to  be  received  varies  with 
the  current  value  of  other  articles  or  the  rate  of  interest  on 
loans.  Thus  gold  measured  with  other  standards  alters  its 
relative  worth,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
variation  is  in  the  gold  or  the  article,  or  in  both  together. 
The  only  real  fixture  in  value  is  the  pound  sterling,  which, 
though  in  itself  an  imaginary  standard,  becomes  a  very  real 
one  when  practically  applied.1  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  for  many  years  succeeding  the  gold  discoveries  in 
California  and  Australia  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
sovereign  became  lessened — gold  was  3aid,  and  truly  so,  to 
be  depreciated  in  value ;  now  again  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  sovereign  is  rising,  and  gold  is  said  to  be  undergoing 
an  appreciation.  That  is,  it  goes  further  in  the  purchase 
of  articles,  though  not  in  the  payment  of  debts ;  but 
whether  this  is  due  to  the  increased  value  of  gold  in  itself, 
or  to  a  decrease  of  value  in  the  articles  it  procures,  is  a 
point  not  easy  to  determine,  and  yet  in  relation  to  silver  it 
is  one  of  vital  moment.  It  may  be  remarked  here,  though 
this  point  must  be  treated  afterwards,  that  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  plentifulness  of  gold,  silver  never  varied  more 
than  from  5  Sid.  per  oz.  in  May,  1845  (the  lowest  point 
until  recently),  to  62 \d.  in  July,  1859,  a  range  of  per 
cent,  as  opposed  to  the  present  fall  of  18  per  cent. 

The  arguments  on  which  this  assumed  appreciation  of 
gold  is  stated  to  rest,  are:  1st,  That  the  production  being 
diminished,  it  becomes  scarcer,  and  therefore  must  increase 
1  See  “  Postscript,”  p.  237. 
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m  value.  2nd,  That  there  is  so  general  a  fall  in  prices  as 
could  only  have  arisen  from  the  gold  with  which  they  are 
paid  having-  actually  become  more  valuable.  A  little 
inquiry  into  the  accuracy  of  these  views  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  before  we  can  consider  the  relative  worth  of  silver  and 
gold.  Let  us  first  of  all  see  what  are  the  actual  facts  as  to 
the  quantity  of  gold  in  circulation,  and  the  work  it  has  to 
pei’form.  It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that  so  far  as  our 
home  trade  is  concerned,  there  is  any  want  of  sovereigns 
for  all  the  transactions  of  daily  life.  If  there  be  scarcity  it 
must  be  found  in  impediments  to  the  discharge  of  inter¬ 
national  obligations,  or  the  conduct  of  the  larger  operations 
of  home  trade  ;  and  in  neither  of  these  does  the  difficulty 
seem  to  exist. 


II.  Relation  of  Production  and  Quantity  of  Precious  Metals 

to  State  of  Trade. 

There  would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  any  estimate  of  the  total  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
in  existence,  either  at  the  present  or  any  former  period. 
As  regards  the  production  since  1849  or  1852,  there  is  not 
much  difference  of  opinion.  Messrs.  Tooke  and  Newmarch, 
followed  by  the  “  Economist/’  consider  that  between  the 
former  year  and  1875  the  world’s  production  of  gold  has 
been  £573,652,000 ;  whilst  Sir  Hector  Hay1  gives 
^572H95j°00  from  1852,  and  during  the  same  period 
£241,890,000  of  silver,  together  £814,085,000.  The 
same  authorities  would  set  down  the  consumption  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  and  wear  and  tear  of  coin  at  about 
£2,000,000  per  annum  of  each  metal;  thus  if  we  accept 
either  estimate,  leaving  something  more  than  500  million 
pounds  sterling  to  have  been  added  to  the  stock  of  gold, 
and  something  less  than  200  millions  to  that  of  silver! 
1  nor  to  1849  it  is  supposed  by  Tooke  and  Newmarch  that 

1  II.  C.  Com.  on  Depreciation  of  Silver,  1876. 
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560  millions5  worth  of  gold  was  in  existence — about  an 
equal  quantity  to  that  since  produced.  If  so,  there  must 
at  the  present  time  be  more  than  1,100  millions  diffused 
amongst  the  various  countries  in  which  it  is  used. 
Mr.  Seyd’s1  opinion  is  that  in  1849  there  was  about  400 
millions,  that  500  was  raised  between  that  year  and  1875, 
but  only  3 50  millions  of  this  was  added  to  stock,  the 
difference  having  been  absorbed  in  various  uses  ;  so  that 
there  was  then  but  750  millions  in  circulation,  which, 
brought  down  to  this  year,  would  be  about  800  millions 
only.  Thus  both  estimates  assume  that  there  is  now,  as 
near  as  may  be,  double  the  quantity  there  was  thirty  years 
ago.  Our  concern,  however,  is  not  so  much  with  the 
actual  amount,  as  the  rate  at  which  it  has  increased,  and 
the  necessity  or  opportunity  for  its  employment  has  arisen. 
These  are  points  on  which  great  diversity  of  opinion  is  sure 
to  be  found,  and  anything  like  certainty  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  ;  but  in  the  following  table  I  have  endeavoured 
to  place  in  juxtaposition  some  information  which  may 
help  towards  the  formation  of  a  tolerably  accurate  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  first  section  sets  forth  the  assumed  production  of 
both  gold  and  silver  since  1849.  It  is  taken  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  depreciation  of  silver,  and,  excepting  for  the 
first  and  last  three  years,  the  figures  are  those  given  by  Sir 
Hector  Hay.2  Our  present  purpose  is  with  gold  alone. 
During  the  first  twelve  years,  that  is  up  to  and  including 
1860,  the  amount  is  278  millions ;  deducting  24  millions  as 
used  up,  and  adding  the  remainder  to  the  560  in  existence 
prior  to  1849,  it  maybe  assumed  that  814  millions  were 
available  for  circulation  as  coin  or  in  bullion  in  1860. 

1  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  Report. 

2  The  figures  from  1870  onwards  are  altered  from  those  originally 
read,  Sir  H.  Hay  having  kindly  supplied  them  with  the  latest  correc¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  series,  1852-78,  now  rests  upon  the  same 
authority.  Other  estimates  for  recent  years  are  somewhat  higher. 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  Estimated  Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  each 
Year  from  1849  to  1877  ;  with  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Bullion 
and  Coin,  as  well  as  Merchandise ,  into  and  from  the  Principal 
Countries,  since  1860. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year. 

Production 
of  Precious  Metals. 

Bullion  and  Coin. 

Merchandise. 

Gold. 

Silver 

Total. 

Imports 

^Exports 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1849  .. 

5 '42 

842 

I3  '54 

_ 

’50  .. 

8-89 

8-12 

17*01 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

’51  .. 

T3‘52 

812 

21*64 

— 

_ 

_ 

’52  .. 

35*55 

8-12 

44*67 

— 

_ 

_ 

’53  .. 

3I-09 

8-12 

39'2i 

— 

— 

_ 

’54  . . 

25'49 

8-12 

33*6i 

— 

_ 

_ 

’55  .. 

27*02 

8-12 

35*14 

— 

_ 

_ 

’56  . . 

29-52 

8-13 

37*65 

— 

_ 

_ 

’57  .. 

26  *66 

8'13 

34*79 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

’58  . . 

24*93 

8  13 

33*o6 

— 

_ 

_ 

’59  .. 

24-97 

8-15 

33'i2 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

’60  .. 

23*85 

8-16 

32*01 

83-72 

83-30 

167*02 

677-87 

580-69 

1,258-56 

22  76 

8*54 

3i"3o 

71-71 

73-79 

*45*5° 

692*81 

540-56 

’62  . . 

2i*59 

9-04 

30*63 

91*98 

89-02 

181*00 

681*01 

570-84 

’63  . . 

2i*39 

9  84 

31*23 

97*68 

96-14 

193-82 

745*87 

654-57 

64  . . 

22  "60 

10  34 

32*94 

108*62 

109-75 

2I8'37 

829-78 

702-77 

I,  S^2*55 

24  04 

10-39 

34*43 

93*22 

72-85 

166‘oy 

810*25 

729*26 

66  . . 

24-22 

10'14 

34*36 

I3I*59 

96-61 

228*20 

892*27 

757-85 

67  .. 

22*8o 

10*85 

33*65 

IOI*6l 

64-41 

166*02 

891*76 

749-47 

’69  .. 

21 '95 
21*24 

10*04 

9-50 

31*99 

30*74 

94*62 

86*28 

80-19 

68-36 

174-81 

154*64 

949*90 

983*89 

773-61 

807-84 

ij723’5i 

I9*9° 

10‘90 

30-80 

9°*57 

70-67 

161  '24 

969*18 

831-43 

’72  .. 
’73  .. 
’74  ..1 
’75  .. 
’76  .. 

21*10 
20*  60 
21*30 
I9-4O 
19*50 
19*00 

ll'OO 

11-20 

12-20 

12- 90 

13- 40 

14- 80 

32*10 
31*80 
33'5o 
32 '30 
32*90 
33'8o 

I05*29 

104*57 
152*58 
106*45 
121*30 
io5  47 

108-32 

89-61 

145-80 

69-26 

82-32 

87-03 

213*61 
194*18 
298*38 
I75*7r 
203  '62 
192*50 

1,127*78 

1,226-25 

I, 273*72 
1>251’97 

J,  272*37. 

1,267*28 

954-68 

1,028-73 

1,056-88 

1,055-54 

1,042-72 

1,025-04 

2,082-46 

2,254-98 

2,330-60 

2.307*51 

77  . . 
’78  .. 

19-40 

17*80 

16*10 

14*70 

35*5o 

32*50 

ii9‘89 

99-77 

219*66 

1,236*26 

1,011-85 

2,248-11 

In  the  second  section  there  are  collected  together  the 
imports  and  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  in  both  metals  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  countries  for  each  year  from  1860  to 
1877.  The  countries  embraced  in  this  collection  are 
Russia,  Hamburg,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
United  States,  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  posses¬ 
sions  m  India  and  elsewhere,  constituting  probably  five- 
sixths  of  the  world’s  traffic.  The  particulars  are  taken  from 
the  several  official  ff  Statistical  Abstracts  ”  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  foreign  countries,  and  our  colonies.  The  latter 
two  do  not  go  back  farther  than  1860.  With  the  exception 
of  the  quantities  received  from  or  sent  to  countries  not 
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named,  it  is  evident  that  the  return  will  be  double,  the  im¬ 
port  of  one  country  being  in  each  case  the  export  of  another, 
but  by  adding  the  two  together  and  taking  the  mean  amount 
we  may  obtain  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  movements  to 
and  fro  in  each  year.  It  is  not  practicable  to  obtain  the 
separate  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  from  all  countries,  nor 
to  rely  implicitly  on  the  division  in  those  in  which  it  is 
recorded,  but  Mr.  Giffen  in  a  table  laid  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  shown  that  for  the  United  Kingdom  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  silver  to  gold  stood  for  the  years — - 

1858 — 61  as  .  °'57  t°  1 

’62 — 66  „  . .  0.63  „  1 

’67 — 71  „  .  0-63  „  1 

’72 — 75  „  .  0-59  „  1 

the  average  of  the  whole  period  being  O' 6 1  to  1. 

For  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain,  I  am 
induced  to  think  that  the  proportion  of  silver  for  the  middle 
period,  1862-72,  was  overstated  in  the  official  tables,  pos¬ 
sibly  so  for  other  years,  and  that  0'50  or  O' 5  5  to  1  would 
be  a  better  ratio.  Allowing  then  that  between  other 
countries  there  is  more  frequent  transport  of  silver,  it  will 
not  be  far  wrong  to  roughly  estimate  that  altogether  there 
would  be  twice  as  much  gold  as  silver,  and  therefore  that 
two-thirds  of  the  movements  are  in  the  superior  metal. 
This  would  show  that  the  quantity  of  gold  carried  backwards 
and  forwards  in  1860  was  56,  and  in  1877  73  millions. 

In  the  third  section  a  like  collection  has  been  made  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise,  giving  a  tolerable 
representation  of  the  trade  of  perhaps  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  world.  Taking,  as  before,  the  mean  between  the  two, 
we  get  goods  to  the  value  of  more  than  600  millions  in 
1860,  and  I,IOO  millions  in  1877  internationally  exchanged, 
and  having  to  be  paid  for  in  specie  or  by  some  other  mode 
of  settlement. 
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III. — Sufficiency  of  Gold  Supply. 

The  connection  of  this  information  with  the  subject  may 
not  at  first  sight  be  apparent,  but  its  purport  is  to  show  that 
the  trade  of  the  world  has  not  increased  in  an  undue  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  stock  of  gold  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
settlement  of  accounts  between  the  different  countries. 

This  will  appear  on  comparing  the  progress  made  from 
year  to  year,  thus — 


I860  . 

Existing 

Gold. 

Moving  Bullion. 

Moving  Merchandise. 

Mins. 

814 

876 

996 

1,072 

1,089 

1,106 

1,125 

1,145 

Mins. 

84=  10  per  cent. 
94=  x  1  „ 

89=  9 

149=14 

88=  8  „ 

102=  9  „ 

96=  9 

110=io  „ 

Mins. 

629=  77  percent. 
717=  82 

941=  94 

1,165  =  109  „ 
1,154=io6  „ 

1,158  =  105 

1,146=102  „ 

1,124=  98  „ 

’61 — 66  average 

’67—72  „ 

’73 . 

’74 . 

75 . 

’76 . 

77 . 

Prom  1860  up  to  1873,  the  year  in  which  the  trade  of  the 
woild  reached  its  highest  point,  whilst  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  addition  to  the  stock  of  gold,  and  a  corresponding 
activity  in  the  movements  of  the  precious  metals,  there  was 
a  still  greater  increase  in  the  interchanging  of  goods.  Yet 
the  gold  in  existence  was  ample  for  conducting  the  necessary 
exchanges.  From  1873  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  in  trade,  and  all  the  while  an  accession  of 
gold,  which  forbids  the  supposition  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  purposes  of  international  exchanges. 
Tlieie  are  no  data  for  determining  in  what  degree  the 
home  trade  of  the  various  nations  has  advanced,  but  it  is 
pretty  certain  not  to  have  done  so  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
several  nations  than  their  foreign  has  done.  Nor  are  there 
any  indications,  so  far  at  least  as  our  own  country  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  the  supplies  of  gold  have  been  below  our  needs. 
The  records  of  the  London  Clearing  House  are  generally 
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taken  to  show  tke  magnitude  of  the  business  being  trans¬ 
acted,  and  in  these  the  highest  point  was  reached  in  the 
same  year,  1875,  when  the  amount  of  clearing  was  6,013 
millions;  having  risen  from  3,257  in  1868,  and  now  fallen 
again  to  4,885  in  1879.  The  amount  of  bullion  which  the 
Bank  of  England  was  enabled  to  retain  and  consequently 
the  extent  of  its  note  circulation,  as  shown  in  Table  II.,1 
together  with  the  same  particulars  for  the  Bank  of  France, 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  no  lack  of  gold  to  meet 
the  uses  to  which  it  had  to  be  applied. 

Beyond  this,  there  can  be  no  question  that  every  ounce 
of  gold  is  at  the  present  moment  capable  of  doing  more  duty 
than  at  any  former  period.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  has  halved  the  time  occupied 
in  transmitting  bullion  to  and  from  the  East  and  Australia ; 
and  in  like  degree  abridged  the  interval  between  the  de¬ 
spatch  of  goods  from  hence,  and  the  realization  of  their  value 
in  the  countries  of  sale.  An  almost  equal  increase  in  the 
rapidity  and  frequency  of  communication  by  steam  between 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  tele¬ 
graphic  intercourse,  has  produced  much  the  same  result  in 
other  directions.  Then  the  extension  of  banking  facilities 
has  rendered  unnecessary  and  unusual  the  storing  up  of  any 
quantity  of  coin  by  traders  or  private  individuals,  and 
occasioned  the  vast  majority  of  receipts  and  payments  to  be 
made  with  the  use  of  very  little  money ;  how  little  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  analysis  of  “  the  total  payments  to 
credit  of  customers  ”  kindly  furnished  by  a  banker,  whose 
business  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  general  usage  : — 

Per  cent. 


Bills  of  exchange .  8'6 

Cheques  .  88'5 

Bank  notes .  2'6 

Coin .  o-3 


IOO'O 

1  Published  in  “Statistical  Journal”  for  June,  1879. 
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Do  not  these  several  observations  justify  the  conclusion, 
that  though  at  particular  times  and  places  there  may  be  a 
temporary  deficiency  of  supply ;  so  far  from  there  being  any 
scarcity  of  gold,  there  never  was  a  period  in  the  world’s 
commercial  history  when  the  existing  quantity  was  so  large 
as  it  is  at  present,  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  for  its  use 
or  the  purposes  it  has  to  serve  ? 

IV. — Fall  in  Prices. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  general  fall  in  the 
price  of  commodities  as  an  evidence  that  gold  has  become 
appreciated,  and  hence  the  inference  drawn,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Giffen  in  his  paper  read  not  long  ago  before  this 
society,1  that  “very  likely  gold  and  silver  have  both 
changed.”  This  opinion  is  so  important  as  to  deserve  a  close 
investigation  into  its  validity. 

Mr.  Giffen  puts  “  the  average  fall  of  prices  between  1873 
and  1877  at  more  than  20  per  cent.,  exclusive,  of  course,  of 
the  additional  fall  in  1878.”  The  “  Economist,”  writing  on. 
28th  December  last,  referring  to  a  letter  from  Professor 
Jevons  in  its  number  of  8th  May,  1869,  “  reasserting  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that  a  real  rise  in  prices  to  the  extent 
of  1 8  per  cent,  had  been  established  since  1849,”  endeavours 
to  show  “  that  a  real  fall  in  prices  to  the  extent  of  l6  per 
cent,  has  been  established  since  1869.”  Each  of  these  three 
authorities  measures  the  fluctuations  which  have  taken 
place  by  a  system  of  index  numbers,  in  which  the  average 
prices  of  a  number  of  articles  (twenty-two  in  one  case,  fifty 
in  another),  ascertained  in  the  years  1846-50,  are  each 
represented  by  I  oo,  and  the  variations  in  every  subsequent 
year  by  a  corresponding  addition  or  otherwise  to  this  num¬ 
ber.  The  aggregate  of  these  several  ratios  becomes  then 
the  “  index  number,”  representing  the  value  of  all  com¬ 
modities,  and  consequently  the  general  rise  or  fall  which 
prices  have  sustained  in  each  successive  year  for  which 

1  “  Statistical  Journal,”  vol.  xlii.  pp.  57  et  seq. 
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tlie  calculations  have  been  made.  Dividing  this  number  by 
as  many  articles  as  have  been  employed,  the  average  is 
ascertained. 

This  system  appears  so  well  adapted  to  attain  the  desired 
results,  that  I  have  followed  it  in  constructing-  tables,  show¬ 
ing  not  only  the  prices  prevailing  in  this  country,  but  like¬ 
wise  of  some  staple  articles  in  the  places  of  their  production ; 
taking  as  the  price  the  average  of  the  year’s  transactions 
shown  in  the  “  Statistical  Abstracts  for  Foreig’n  Countries 
and  for  Colonial  Possessions,”  issued  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  adopt  the  “Economist” 
figures  as  they  stand,  for  they  seem  to  me  to  err,  inasmuch, 
as  of  the  twenty-two  articles  four  are  for  different  descrip¬ 
tions  of  cotton  goods  ;  and  as  this  commodity  is  subject  to 
unusual  fluctuations,  the  alterations  in  price  affect  the 
“  index  number”  in  a  fourfold  degree.  I  have,  therefore, 
corrected  the  figures  by  including  only  one  value  for  cotton 
(the  average  of  the  four) ,  and  have  added  coal,1  as  an  article 
too  important  to  be  left  out ;  thus  obtaining  an  average  of 
twenty  instead  of  twenty-two  articles.  Professor  Jevons’s 
figures  differ  somewhat  in  principle.  I  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  using  them,  but  that  they  are  not  carried  forward 
further  than  1869,  and  the  subsequent  years  are  essential  to 
the  question  under  consideration. 

Tbe  “Economist”  numbers,  together  with  the  same  as  I 
liave  ventured  to  alter  them,  and  those  of  Professor  Jevons, 
will  thus  compare  together : — 

1  The  exceptionally  high  prices  to  which  coal,  together  with  iron  and 
other  articles  in  the  manufacture  of  which  coal  is  consumed,  rose  in 
1872  and  following  years,  unduly  raises  the  index  numbers.  But  for 
this  cause  those  for  1872  to  1875  would  probably  have  been  125,  132, 
127,  124,  rather  than  133,  142,  136,  130,  as  shown  in  column  3  of 
next  page. 
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Year. 

“  Economist.” 

Same  corrected. 

1847  . 

’48 . 

— 

— 

’49 . 

— 

— 

’50  . 

’51  . 

104 

103 

’52 . 

— 

— 

’53 . 

107 

114 

’54  .. 

’55 . 

— 

. _ 

’56 . 

’57 . 

136 

140 

’58 . 

119 

123 

’59 . 

115 

118 

’60 . 

122 

123 

’61  . 

124 

124 

’62 . 

!3i 

125 

’63 . 

158 

144 

’64 . 

172 

151 

’65 . 

162 

138 

’66 . 

162 

141 

’67 . 

137 

128 

’68 . 

122 

122 

’69 . 

121 

118 

’70 . 

122 

119 

’71  . 

118 

118 

’72 . 

129 

g  X,  f  133 

’73 . 

x34 

1  Z  142 

’74 . 

131 

|!|  136 

’75 . 

126 

1  2  (130 

’76 . 

123 

123 

’77 . ; . 

123 

126 

’78  . 

1 16 

118 

’79  (1st  January) . 

IOI 

106 

Note — Average  1845-50,  for  each  series,  IOO. 


Jevons. 


122 

106 

100 

101 

io3 

IOI 

1 16 
130 
I25 

129 

132 

118 

120 
124 

123 

124 
123 
122 

121 
1 28 

118 
120 

119 


It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  foregoing  numbers  relate 
solely  to  prices  in  this  country.  In  dealing  with  those  in 
other  countries  it  becomes  necessary,  to  adopt  a  different 
point  of  comparison  or  datum  line,  because  there  are  not 
within  my  reach  any  available  records  earlier  than  1861 
from  which  to  ascertain  the  average  of  the  six  years  1845-50, 
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that  would  be  represented  by  i  oo.  I  have  therefore  formed 
a  new  index  number,  in  which  ioo  stands  for  the  average 
of  each  article  for  the  six  years  1877-72,  thus  working  back¬ 
wards  and  showing  each  of  the  specihed  articles  for  each 
year  in  its  relation  to  that  number.  In  this  manner  it  be¬ 
comes  practicable  to  compare  to  some  extent  the  prices  in 
other  countries  with  our  own.  The  following  table  shows 
these  in  detail : — 


Table  II.  Index  Numbers  for  Prices  of  certain  Articles  in  the  Country 
of  Production.  The  Average  of  Six  Years,  1872-77,  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  ioo. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

1  Cotton. 

Wine, 

France. 

Silk, 

France. 

Rice, 

India 

Opium, 

India. 

Tea, 

China. 

Eng¬ 

land. 

United 

States. 

France. 

United 

States. 

India 

1849  .... 

83 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 

’50 

’51  .... 
’52  .... 
’53  .... 
’54  .... 
’55  .... 

75 

72 

76 

IOO 

13  6 

141 

— 

— 

_ 

53 

61 

57 

55 

56 
55 

— 

— 

— 

87 

77 

79 

87 

72 

61 

— 

’56  .... 
’57  .... 
’58  .... 
’59  .... 

131 

106 

83 

82 

— 

E 

E 

55 

55 

50 

74 

— 

— 

— 

70 

74 

92 

108 

— 

IOO 

— 

— 

— 

53 

— 

— 

_ 

116 

_ 

61  .... 

104 

95 

122 

71 

148 

123 

120 

121 

_ 

'62  .... 

104 

88 

82 

150 

103 

156 

in 

126 

_ 

63  .... 

84 

100 

63 

376 

z57 

155 

106 

124 

115 

__ „ 

64  .... 

75 

103 

74 

529 

258 

141 

108 

105 

115 

_ _ 

’65  .... 

78 

140 

78 

554 

283 

128 

z45 

83 

89 

_ 

’66  .... 

94 

109 

96 

277 

I75 

113 

I39 

71 

93 

_ 

’67  .... 

121 

98 

93 

195 

x53 

114 

114 

89 

107 

— 

*68  .... 

119 

147 

82 

125 

I2Q 

no 

120 

100 

108 

_ 

’69  .... 

90 

108 

78 

161 

TI4 

121 

134 

86 

108 

_ 

’70  .... 

88 

100 

82 

152 

136 

111 

1:36 

97 

101 

_ 

’71  .... 

107 

102 

82 

98 

J33 

100 

121 

110 

95 

_ 

’72  .... 

107 

113 

92 

124 

IO4 

112 

1 12 

104 

108 

_ 

’73  .... 

no 

102 

!°8  1 

121 

III 

101 

99 

102 

io5 

_ 

’74  .... 

104 

111 

104 

99 

104 

100 

85 

90 

96 

_ 

’75  .... 

85 

88 

96 

97 

96 

94 

89 

104 

96 

_ 

’76  .... 

87 

96 

93 

83 

94 

91 

n9 

94 

96 

— 

’77  .... 

107 

90 

107 

76 

91 

101 

96 

107 

98 

— 

’78  .... 

87 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Average  ) 
1872-77  j 

IOO 

100 

IOO 

100  J 

IOO 

100 

IOO 

100 

IOO 

100 

The  mean  number  of  these  nine  articles,  compared  with 
those  previously  shown  as  altered  from  the  “  Economist,” 
and  converted  to  the  datum  line  of  the  preceding  table, 
will  then  stand  thus  running  backwards  : — 
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Home  Prices. 

World  Prices. 

Home  Prices. 

World  Prices. 

1879 . 

8o 

1869 . 

90 

111 

’78 . 

90 

— 

’68 . 

93 

116 

’77 . 

96 

97 

’67 . 

98 

120 

’76 . 

94 

95 

'66 . 

107 

132 

’75 . 

99 

94 

’65 . 

105 

175 

’74 . 

103 

99 

’64 . 

us 

170 

’73 . 

108 

107 

’63 . 

IO9 

143 

’72 

IOI 

108 

’62 . 

95 

116 

’71 . 

90 

105 

’61 . 

94 

113 

’70 . 

91 

111 

’60 . 

94 

~ 

It  is  obvious  that  these  foreign  prices  are  too  limited  in 
number  and  in  range  of  articles  to  form  an  adequate  basis 
for  comparison,  but  so  far  as  they  go  they  indicate — more 
especially  in  the  earlier  years — a  great  difference  from  those 
at  home.  The  later  years  approach  much  nearer  to  each 
other,  a  proof  how  much  rapid  transit,  more  especially  the 
speed  of  telegraphic  communication,  does  towards  equalizing 
prices  in  the  most  distant  places. 

Many  curious  questions  may  arise  out  of  these  compari¬ 
sons,  which  it  would  be  unfitting  at  present  to  discuss,  but 
the  figures  having  been  collected  at  considerable  labour  are 
set  forth  in  much  greater  detail  than  is  perhaps  necessary, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  available  for  other  objects 
than  the  one  we  are  now  pursuing.  It  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  to  notice  their  great  irregularity  and  the  absence  of 
any  steady  sequence  of  rise  or  fall  which  would  establish 
the  fact  that  prices  are  affected  wholly  or  even  mainly  by 
the  existing  quantities  of  gold  or  silver. 


V.—P  urchasing  Poiuer  of  Gold. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  with  the  gold  discoveries 
and  the  sudden  influx  of  money  thus  produced,  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  prices,  giving  evidence  of  a  diminution  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  and  there  has  lately  been  a 
lessening  of  price  which  materially  adds  to  that  purchasing 
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power ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  this  is 
rightly  attributed  to  a  depreciation  at  one  time,  or  appre¬ 
ciation  at  another  of  the  metal  itself,  rather  than  to  the 
influence  of  other  causes,  appreciating  and  depreciating  at 
different  periods  the  commodities  which  gold  is  employed 
to  purchase.  If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  differing  from  that  of  so  many  great  authorities,  I 
would  venture  to  assert  that  the  influence  of  gold  in  raising 
or  reducing  prices  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  quantity 
of  it  available  for  use,  as  on  the  circumstances  attending  its 
production,  and  the  facilities  offered  for  its  employment. 
W ealth  of  any  description  easily  and  rapidly  acquired  has  a 
tendency  to  an  equally  easy  and  rapid  dispersion.  The 
sudden  acquisition  of  money  by  those  who  rushed  into  gold 
mining,  combined  with  the  abstraction  of  so  much  labour 
from  other  pursuits,  and  the  employment  of  so  much  more 
labour  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  those  who  ceased  to 
become  producers,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  raise  the 
demand  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  beyond  the 
supply,  and  thus  enhance  their  cost.  Almost  exactly  the 
same  thing  has  happened  with  other  commodities  than  gold; 
at  one  time  iron,  at  another  coal,  at  another  something  else, 
has  brought  about  the  same  result.  These  have  been  real 
additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  because  they  have  been 
articles  of  real  utility,  but  their  influence  has  been  less 
enduring  because  of  their  destructibility,  whilst  gold  as 
money  is  almost  indestructible.  The  stone  thrown  into 
the  pond,  partly  by  its  bulk  and  partly  by  its  imparted 
force,  raises  the  level  of  the  water  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  but  each  succeeding  ripple  becomes  lower  and 
lower,  till  no  elevation  is  perceptible ;  so  the  masses  of  gold 
thrown  amongst  the  moving  multitude  of  purchasers,  raised 
the  level  of  prices ;  but  with  each  succeeding  transmission 
from  hand  to  hand  its  elevating  power  became  less,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  mass  still  remains,  its  influence  on  prices 
ceases.  Were  it  otherwise,  with  the  ever-increasing  stock 
of  gold  in  the  world,  and  the  constant  growth  of  realized 
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property,  which  in  the  securities  by  which  it  is  represented 
answers  the  purpose  of  gold  for  exchanges,  there  should  be 
an  ever-increasing  rise  in  prices ;  and  at  the  present  moment, 
with  the  store  of  gold  in  this  country,  prices  should  be 
higher  than  ever.  We  must  look  then  for  other  causes  for 
the  recent  fall  of  prices.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  manufacturers  for  foreign  markets,  who,  unable 
as  before  to  effect  profitable  exchanges  of  the  goods  where¬ 
with  to  obtain  possession  of  gold  to  purchase  articles  of 
consumption,  cannot  give  high  prices,  which  thus  perforce 
must  sink. 

A  striking  confirmation  of  the  previously  expressed  views 
that  the  alteration  in  prices  must  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  the  influence  of  gold,  may  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  some  tables  furnished  to  the  “  Economist  ”  in  July 
of  last,  and  January  of  this  year,  comparing  the  imports 
and  exports  of  1872  with  those  of  1877,  and  1877  with  1878 
(a  similar  comparison  of  1872  with  1873  having  appeared  in 
“  Lloyd’s  List”  of  June,  1873) .  These  tables  I  have  com¬ 
bined  into  one  contrasting  the  import  trade  of  1878  with 
1872,  and  another  the  exports  for  the  same  periods.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (D  and  E) ; 1  but  the  results 
are  not  so  marked  as  in  the  originals,  because  of  the  rise  in 
many  articles  which  took  place  between  1872  and  1877, 
being  balanced  or  varied  by  the  fall  which  was  experienced 
in  the  following  year.  A  few  extracts  showing  the  actual 
increases  and  decreases  in  prices  on  the  values  of  certain 
classes  of  articles  will  make  this  apparent. 

In  the  face  of  such  irregularities  of  growth  and  decay  in 
value  as  are  here  manifested,  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
changes  wholly  or  chiefly  to  any  assumed  alteration  in  the 
valuation  of  the  gold  in  which  the  values  are  expressed. 
These  tables  were  compiled  in  the  first  instance  to  determine 
how  far  the  diminution  of  our  trade  was  due  to  the  quantities 
as  they  rose  and  fell,  or  to  the  progressive  alterations  of 
piices.  They  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  present 
1  Yicle  “  Statistical  Journal,”  June,  1879. 
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question  from  the  disparity  they  show  between  imports  and 
exports ;  the  one  for  several  years  manifesting  a  tendency 
to  increase  in  price,  the  other  to  a  fall ;  most  incontrover- 
tibly  demonstrating  that  these  changes  were  in  the  goods 
themselves  and  the  circumstances  of  the  buyers  and  sellers, 
not  in  the  value  of  gold.  Thus — 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.  ] 


Increase 

Increase 

Year. 

Value. 

or  Decrease 
on  1872. 

or  Decrease 
on  1877. 

Imports — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Animal  food . 

1877 

36-34 

+  3-50 

55  . 

’78 

40-29 

— 

—  3-75 

Vegetable  food . 

’77 

102-18 

—  1-04 

55  . 

’78 

89-28 

— 

—  10-17 

Cocoa,  coffee,  and  tea . 

’77 

20-82 

+  1-52 

— 

'  ’78 

19-80 

_ 

—  0-71 

Textile  materials . 

’77 

74-92 

—  17-58 

— 

55  . 

’78 

70-43 

— 

—  3"34 

Total  food  consumption . 

’77 

18377 

+  2-38 

55  . . 

’78 

172-67 

— 

—  1574 

Total  materials  for  manufacture... 

’77 

128-12 

—  22-98 

55 

Exports — 

’78 

122-34 

— 

—  8-21 

Textile  manufactures . 

1877 

100-55 

—  25-12 

— 

55  . 

’78 

98-65 

— 

— ■  2-70 

Total  British,  produce . 

’77 

142-36 

—  39-19 

— 

55  . 

’78 

138-46 

— 

—  5-3i 

Total  foreign  and  colonial  goods . . . 

’77 

36-63 

—  2-22 

55 

’78 

37-76 

— 

-  I*6l 

YI. — Variations  in  the  Value  of  Gold. 

But  apart  from  the  variations  in  the  value  of  gold,  as 
measured  by  its  power  to  purchase  other  commodities,  some 
consideration  is  due  to  the  alterations  in  its  value  for  use  as 
money,  not  for  expenditure  in  consumption  but  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Although  absolutely  inert  in  itself,  and  unable  to 
increase  as  natural  products  do,  or  as  the  products  of  labour, 
whether  bodily  or  mental,  do ;  it  yet  has  a  power  to  increase 
in  the  hands  of  its  holders  by  drawing  to  itself  that  which 
other  means  have  produced.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said 
to  have  two  values — permanent  and  temporary— according 
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as  it  is  devoted  to  stationary  or  fluctuating  investment. 
The  one  value  is  to  be  seen  in  the  price  of  the  public  Funds  ; 
the  other  in  the  price  of  short-lived  employment,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Bank  rate.  The  following  table  1  shows  the 
price  for  thirty  years  of  English  Consols  and  French  Rentes, 
each  paying  3  per  cent,  interest,  and  for  the  same  period 
the  minimum  Bank  rates  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

In  this  country  and  in  others  having  a  gold  standard, 
whereby  there  is  a  fixed  relation  between  the  ounce  of 
metal  and  the  pound  sterling  or  other  unit,  having  no  other 
term  whereby  to  express  value  than  this  same  sovereign, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  gold  really  does  fluctuate  in  value 
almost  as  greatly  as  other  commodities  ;  or  at  least  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  depreciation  or  appreciation,  as 
a  gradual  process  so  slow  and  steady  as  to  escape  notice, 
except  by  the  occasional  comparison  of  one  period  with 
another,  whereas  in  truth  an  ounce  or  pound  is  worth  much 
more  at  one  time  than  another  and  in  different  places  at  the 
same  time.  The  average  price  of  Consols  during  thirty 
years  is  shown  to  be  93J-,  yielding  thus  an  annual  interest 
of  £3  24*  Now,  looking  to  the  facts  that  there  is  a  proba¬ 
bility  of  having  to  sell  or  buy  at  a  different  price,  and  that  the 
transfer  occasions  some  small  expense,  we  may  strike  off 
the  odd  24^  and  say  that  in  England  gold  lying  absolutely 
secure  without  chance  of  loss  or  gain  is  valued  at  3  per 
cent.  In  France  the  average  price  has  been  66‘C>3,  yield- 
ing  4  64  per  cent.,  a  difference  due  doubtless  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  government  and  other  causes  rendering  it  of  some 
risk  to  hold  such  securities.  But  taking  3  per  cent,  as  the 
absolute  value  of  gold  because  the  value  of  its  representa¬ 
tive,  we  find  that  during  this  period  its  price  has  varied  as 
much  as  from  88  to  99A  ■  that  is,  a  person  parting  with 
ninety-nine  sovereigns  at  one  time  would  only  receive  back 
eighty-eight  at  another,  or  vice  versa.  A  somewhat  start¬ 
ling  variation  in  a  value  which  is  thought  to  be  fixed  and 
unalterable.  In  France  the  range  has  been  still  greater, 
1  Vide  “Statistical  Journal,”  as  before. 
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the  same  interest-bearing  security  being  at  one  time  53*65, 
at  another,  79' 5 2 . 

Then  for  temporary  use — not  dwelling  upon  the  rise  once 
or  twice  for  a  few  days  to  10  per  cent. — the  yearly  averages 
have  varied  as  much  as  from  2*15  to  7*50  in  England,  and 
from  2 '2  5  to  6‘50in  France,  although  for  the  whole  period 
the  average  has  been  almost  identical,  3^9 1  here,  4^04 
there.  Yet  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  at  the 
same  time  gold  would  purchase  in  the  one  place  the  same 
or  equally  good  securities  at  prices  yielding  double  the 
interest  it  would  in  the  other.  The  variations  in  the 
German  rates  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  great,  although 
they  by  no  means  show  a  constant  value  attaching  to  either 
gold  or  silver. 

The  causes  of  these  fluctuations  in  value  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  consider  on  this  occasion.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  the  argument  as  regards  silver,  is  to  show  that  the  price 
of  gold  itself  is  so  greatly  subject  to  change  that  it  never 
can  be  said  to  have  any  natural  fixed  value  in  relation  to 
either  the  pound,  silver,  or  any  other  commodity. 

VII. — Production  and  Depreciation  of  Silver. 

So  large  a  space  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  gold  question,  for  the  simple  reason  that  having  to 
deal  with  two  elements,  either  of  which  or  both  together 
may  be  unstable,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  determine  with 
some  precision  with  which  of  the  two  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  instability  rests.  That  it  is  not  with 
gold  to  anything  like  such  an  extent  as  the  very  great 
depreciation  in  the  gold-value  of  silver  would  point,  seems 
to  be  pretty  clearly  established  by  the  evidence  already 
adduced.  The  way  is  thus  prepared  for  considering  the 
actual  position  in  which  silver  now  stands. 
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Table  III. — Estimated  Production  of  Silver  in  Each  Year  from  1849 
to  18/8,  with  Average  Prices  in  London  Market',  Imports  and 
Exports  of  United  Kingdom ;  Exports  to  the  East;  and  Bills 
Drawn  on  Indian  Government  for  same  Period. 


[In  million  Sts  to  two  decimals.] 


Silver 

Produced. 

Price, 

London. 

United  Kingdom. 

India. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Exports 
to  East. 

Bills  on 
Indian 
Government 

1849.. 

’50... 

’51... 

’52... 

’53... 

’54... 

’55... 

’56... 

’57... 

’58... 

’59... 

’60... 

’61... 

’62... 

’63... 

’64... 

’65... 

’66... 

’67... 

’68... 

’69... 

’70... 

’71... 

’72... 

’73... 

’74... 

’75... 

’76... 

’77... 

’78,.. 

8*12 

8*12 

8*12 

8*12 

8*12 

8*12 

8*12 

8*i3 

8*i3 

8*13 

8*15 

8*i6 

8'54 

9-04 

9*84 

10*34 

10*39 

1014 

10*85 

10*04 

9'5° 

10*90 

11*00 

11*20 

12*20 

12*90 

I3'40 

14*80 

16*10 

1470 

d. 

59f 

60^ 

61 

604 

61# 

61# 

61A 

61rs* 

61f 

61* 

62-rV 

61H 

60H 

61* 

61# 

61# 

61* 

61* 

60* 

60# 

60* 

60* 

601 

60* 

591 

58* 

56# 

52f 

54* 

52* 

6*70 

14*77 

10*39 

6*58 

II7S 

10*89 

10*83 

6*98 

10*78 

8*02 

7*72 

6*73 

10*65 

16*52 

11*14 

12*99 

12*30 

10*12 

13-58 

21*71 

n-55 

7*72 

4*37 

5*08 

5*97 

6*15 

6*03 

6*98 

12*81 

18*51 

7*06 

17*61 

9*89 

9*57 

13*31 

11*24 

9*85 

6*60 

8*90 

6*44 

7*51 

7*90 

8*91 

13*06 

10*59 

9*83 

12*21 

8*98 

12*95 

19*44 

11*72 

3'Si 

5'o5 

1*72 

2- 45 

3- 12 

3- 10 

6 '43 

12*11 

1673 

4- 75 
14-83 

8*48 

6*82 

10*10 

8*26 

6*25 

3-60 

2- 37 

•64 

1*64 

2*36 

1*58 

3- 71 

5- 65 

2*50 

7*09 

371 

10*91 

17*00 

5'S4 

1*89 

2*94 

3*24 

2*78 

3*32 

3*85 

3*67 

1*48 

2*82 

*63 

*03 

1*19 

6*64 

8*98 

6*79 

7*00 

5*61 

4*14 

3*71 

6*98 

8*44 

10*31 

13*94 

13*29 

10*84 

11*51 

8.64 

13*97 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  production  of  silver  since 
1852,  as  estimated  by  Sir  Hector  Hay,  commencing  with  a 
yearly  produce  of  about  8  millions,  and  ending  with  more 
than  double  that  amount  in  the  last  few  years,  giving  an 
average  of  some  io  millions  per  annum.  If  from  this  we 
deduct  2  millions  as  absorbed  in  the  arts,  wear  and  tear,  &c., 
the  existing  silver  must  have  been  increasing  for  the  last 
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thirty  years  at  the  rate  of  about  8  millions  per  annum. 
There  seems  to  be  great  difficulty,  more  so  than  with  gold, 
in  arriving  at  anything  like  an  accurate  notion  of  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  coin  or  bullion  which  the  world  pos¬ 
sessed,  either  in  1848  or  1879,  and  so  to  see  what  ratio 
the  annual  additions  bear  to  the  previous  accumulation. 
Mr.  Seyd  estimates  the  amount  in  1848  as  6oo  millions; 
but  then  allows  for  an  increase  of  50  millions  only  up  to 
1875,  which  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  estimate  of  the 
successive  additions  of  8  millions  in  every  year.  For  our 
present  purpose,  however,  the  actual  amount  dispersed 
amongst  the  various  nations  by  whom  it  is  used  is  not  so 
important  as  the  progressive  growth  in  that  quantity  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be.  Perhaps  we  are  safe  in  setting  the  former 
amount  at  something  like  500  millions,  and  if  so  the  total 
increase  must  be  about  one  half  of  that  sum. 

The  same  table  shows  the  average  prices  in  London,  per 
ounce  of  standard  silver,  for  each  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
beginning  with  59I -d.  in  1849,  and  ending  with  52 -r$d.  for 
1878.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  further  reduction,  until 
the  last  price  quoted  to-day  is  5 oj-d.  Side  by  side  with 
these  will  be  found  the  silver  imports  and  exports  to  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  exports  to  the  East,  and  the 
amount  of  bills  drawn  at  home  on  the  Indian  Government, 
all  of  which  particulars  present  features  of  interest,  although 
their  sequence  is  not  so  regular  or  so  closely  following 
either  production  or  price  as  to  establish  any  law  of  intimate 
connection  with  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  column 
of  price  shows  that  between  1849  and  1872  there  was  no 
very  great  variation  from  59 \d.-,  in  the  earlier  years  it  rose 
by  slow  degrees  as  high  as  62 T\d.,  in  1859,  having  in  the 
months  of  March  and  July  been  62 fd.  (the  highest  price 
ever  quoted) ,  and  then  by  almost  equally  regular  descent 
reached  60t 5ed.  in  the  latter  years,  the  average  of  the  whole 
period  having  been  6 id.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
neither  the  increasing  rate  of  production,  nor  the  varying 
rates  of  movement  to  and  fro,  nor  yet  the  absorption  by  the 
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East,  have  exercised  any  regular  or  constant  effect  upon 
the  price.  All  these  and  many  other  causes  must  have 
each  had  their  specific  influence,  but  want  of  uniformity  in 
their  occurrence  neutralizing  each  other,  no  marked  result 
followed.  We  must  look  then  for  some  other  cause  or 
causes  to  account  for  the  marked  and  rapid  decline  which 
has  been  going  on  since  then.  In  six  years,  without 
reckoning  the  further  changes  of  the  present  year,  the  fall 
has  been  from  6 of — 6  if  in  January,  1872,  to  49! — 5  off 
in  December,  1878,  equal  to  iof  in  seven  years,  or  an 
average  of  if  per  annum,  being  21  per  cent,  altogether,  or 
3  per  cent,  yearly. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  this  fall  is  due  to  three  principal  causes  : — 

1st.  “  The  greatly  increased  yield  from  the  new  mines  in 
Nevada,”  to  which  all  the  increase  in  production  since 
1870  is  to  be  attributed. 

2nd.  “  To  the  introduction  of  a  gold  currency  into 
Germany,”  which  commenced  at  the  end  of  1871.  The 
total  amount  of  silver  which  it  is  estimated  has  thus  to  be 
withdrawn,  when  the  operation  is  complete,  is  £48,000,000, 
of  which  probably  30  to  35  millions  has  been  already  sold. 

3rd.  “  To  the  decreased  demand  for  silver  for  export  to 
India.”  From  a  paper  laid  before  the  committee  by 
Mr.  Waterfield,  it  would  appear  that  the  surplus  of  imports 
of  silver  into  India  in  periods  of  ten  years  have  been:  — 


£ 


1835-36  to  1844-45 . 

45-46  „ 

’54-55 . 

’55-56  „ 

’64-65 . 

’65-66  „ 

’74-75 . 

’75-76  „ 

’77-78 . 

.  2r, 873, 207 

22°>337>557 

_  Comparing  the  six  years  1866-72,  with  the  same  number 
since  that,  we  shall  find — 
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Average. 

1866-72  .  5,988,860 

’72'78  .  4,945,240 

1,043,620 

To  these  the  committee  add  three  other  causes : — 

1st.  The  substitution  by  the  Scandinavian  Governments 
of  gold  for  silver  in  their  currency,  which  is  estimated  to 
have  caused  the  withdrawal  from  employment  of  £1,800,000 
between  1873  and  1876. 

2nd.  The  suspension  of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  union. 

3rd.  The  temporary  prohibition  of  silver  coining  in 
Holland,  by  which  some  £4,000,000  of  gold  has  been 
substituted. 

These  several  causes  have  been  so  fully  entered  into,  that 
it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state  the  estimate  of  their  col¬ 
lected  amount  of  silver  thrown  out  of  use  during  the  last  six 
years,  to  be  from  40  to  50  millions. 

Now  giving  full  weight  to  this  amount,  and  likewise  to 
the  fear  of  effects  yet  to  be  produced  by  the  further  sale  of 
German  silver,  these  causes  seem  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  depreciated  value  at  which  silver  now  stands,  and  I 
would  venture  to  add  some  other  results  of  the  altered 
condition  of  monetary  affairs. 

1st.  The  hoarding  of  money  which  was  formerly  common 
has  very  much  ceased,  both  in  our  own  and  other  countries, 
especially  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  in 
banking  facilities,  and  still  more  in  the  creation  of  numerous 
interest-bearing  securities  which  are  available  for  persons 
of  but  limited  means.  The  vast  increase  in  the  deposits  in 
our  own  savings’  banks,  and  the  number  of  small  holders  of 
French  Government  stock  which  the  system  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  introduced,  are  but  two  instances  of  this  change. 

2nd.  Here,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  shopkeepers  and 
petty  tradesmen  as  well  as  the  larger  dealers  and  merchants 
now  have  banking  accounts,  to  which  at  short  intervals  they 
carry  their  receipts,  and  from  which  they  draw  by  cheques, 
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many  of  which  are  interchanged  without  the  use  of  coin, 
the  sums  required  for  paying  their  accounts.  Everybody 
now  seems  anxious  to  get  rid  of  coin  as  soon  as  received, 
and  the  saving  thus  induced  must  vastly  economize  the 
employment  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

3rd.  The  great  accession  to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world 
cannot  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  employment  of  silver 
also.  The  greater  convenience  which  the  superior  metal 
has  for  all  uses  excepting  that  of  small  change,  must  tend 
very  much  to  circumscribe  the  use  of  the  inferior.  This  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  extension  of  postal,  telegraph,  and 
railway  communications,  which  render  the  transport  of  coin 
or  bank  notes  so  much  more  rapid  and  easy,  especially  of 
gold  or  notes,  which  occupy  little  space  and  are  easily  moved. 
Whilst  silver  is  cumbrous  and  therefore  difficult  of  transfer 
from  one  place  to  another.  Now  if  it  be  true,  as  previously 
asserted,  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 
world  is  at  present  greater  in  proportion  to  the  uses  they 
have  to  serve,  the  weightier  and  less  valuable  of  the  two  is 
sure  to  be  the  first  to  be  disused  where  any  option  exists. 
So  far  from  there  being  any  scarcity  of  gold  which  should 
cause  an  appreciation  of  its  value  in  relation  to  silver,  there 
appears  to  be  good  ground  for  believing  that  a  plethora  of 
it  exists.  It  fails  to  depreciate  in  value,  because  it  thrusts 
out  silver  from  use  as  money  and  tends  more  and  more  to 
reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a  commodity.  Herein  pro¬ 
bably  consists  a  very  potent  cause  for  the  overstocking  of 
the  silver  market,  and  hence  the  diminishing  price  in  gold 
which  can  be  obtained  for  it. 

VIII- — Depression  of  Trade. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  coincidence  in  point  of 
time  of  the  decay  in  the  value  of  silver  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  that  depression  in  trade  of  which  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  we  are  far  from  having  reached  the  culminating  point. 
Messrs.  Pixley  and  Abel’s  circular  remarks  on  the  year  1872, 

“  commencement  of  decline  in  price  of  silver,”  and  the 
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remarks  at  foot  will  be  found  in  articles  on  the  trade  of 
1873,  furnished  by  myself  to  “  Lloyd’s  List.”  1 2  It  was  not 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  year  that  silver  began  to  fall,  nor 
till  the  middle  of  the  following  year  that  it  assumed  any 
serious  proportions,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  frequently 
some  months  before  any  change  becomes  manifest  in  the 
official  trade  accounts,  it  is  clear  that  silver,  the  imports  of 
materials  for  manufacture,  and  the  exports  of  manufactured 
articles,  all  began  to  decline  in  price  or  quantity  about  the 
same  time.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  too,  that  silver  depreciation 

1  “  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  disclosed  in  these 
returns,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  diminution  in  our  exports 
which  has  been  for  some  time  slowly  advancing,  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
solatory  or  reassuring.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  commenced  to  buy 
less  of  the  materials  on  which  our  great  manufactures  depend  ;  and  that 
as  we  sell  less  and  less  of  these  we  must  diminish  still  further  the  im¬ 
ports  we  can  afford  to  purchase  ;  also,  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  pur¬ 
chase  less,  the  countries  from  which  we  take  these  products  will  be  the 
less  able  to  buy  the  articles  into  which  we  manufacture  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Meantime  we  are  largely  and  continuously  adding  to  our  receipts 
of  articles  for  food,  the  cost  of  which  is  so  much  loss  to  the  nation  if  we 
cannot  find  employment  for  the  working  power  which  this  food  sustains  ; 
or  if  the  price  at  which  that  labour  is  obtained  be  so  enhanced  as  to 
render  its  employment  unprofitable.”- — 3 Oth  July ,  1873. 

2  “  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  cursory 
study  of  these  returns  may  be  somewhat  modified  on  more  matured  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  fuller  information  to  be  furnished  in  the  4  Annual  State¬ 
ment  of  Trade  ;  ’  but  thus  far  there  appears  nothing  to  remove  the  im¬ 
pression — that  our  extending  importation  of  articles  to  be  consumed  as 
food,  unaccompanied  by  an  increased  exportation  of  our  own  produce 
and  manufacture,  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  condition  of  trade.  So  far  as 
the  importations  of  articles  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  are  concerned,  unless  that  food  be  transformed  into  some  tangible 
productions  of  the  labour  it  feeds,  with  which  to  pay  for  its  cost,  there 
is  to  that  extent  a  loss  of  national  wealth ;  and  the  same  remark  may 
apply  in  some  measure  to  those  articles  which,  not  strictly  necessary  as 
food,  enter  largely  into  consumption.  The  increased  sale  for  these  may 
indicate,  as  doubtless  it  does,  the  possession  by  the  labouring  classes  of 
greater  means  for  enjoyment  and  personal  gratification,  but,  unless  our 
producing  power  is  employed  as  well  as  maintained,  the  supply  of  these 
means  must  fail,  and  our  importations  as  well  as  our  exportations  will 
decline  both  in  quantity  and  value.” — 2 6th  January ,  1874. 
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preceded  its  demonetization  by  the  German  Government  by 
some  months,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  anticipation 
of  this  action  may  have  exercised  an  influence  prior  to  its 
actual  performance.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  as  regards  imports  and  exports  that 
has  been  travelled  before,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
growing  balance  of  trade  against  us  in  each  year  from  1872 
to  1877  would  prevent  silver  being  sent  to  us  in  payment 
for  other  goods.  It  would  come  here  either  in  exchange 
for  gold  procured  by  the  sale  of  securities,  or  on  consign¬ 
ment  for  sale,  and  thus  like  any  other  commodity  for  which 
the  demand  is  slack  have  to  suffer  in  value. 

The  direct  effects  of  this  silver  depreciation  upon  the 
trade  and  financial  condition  of  our  own  country  are  not  so 
serious  as  its  indirect  results.  Our  own  standard  being  a 
gold  one,  and  silver  being  used  only  for  tokens  passing  at 
an  artificial  value  by  legislative  enactment,  no  loss  on  our 
money  is  sustained ;  but  the  Mint  gains  on  the  metal  con¬ 
verted  into  coin  to  the  full  extent  of  the  lower  price  at 
which  it  can  be  purchased.  There  are  never  very  large 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  British  holders,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  bullion  merchants  and  speculative  dealers  have 
realized  quite  as  much  profit  from  fluctuations  downwards 
as  they  would  if  the  direction  had  been  different.  No  doubt 
loss  ensues  wherever  contracts  exist  which  have  to  be  met 
by  receipts  of  silver,  and  trade  must  be  impeded  in  silver¬ 
using  countries  by  the  necessity  of  charging  higher  for  the 
goods  we  sell  to  meet  the  difference  in  exchange  ;  but  as  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  prices  of  articles  purchased  for  the 
home  market  have  greatly  risen  in  their  silver  value,  there 
would  on  these  be  a  corresponding  gain. 

As  regards  India,  up  to  March,  1877,  neither  the  Viceroy 
there,  nor  the  India  Office  here,  seem  to  think  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  rupee  had  become  less,  “  The  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  not  having  varied  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  elsewhere  ;  ”  1  and  though  “  the  silver  prices  of 
1  Parliamentary  papers  relating  to  silver,  22nd  March,  1877. 
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imported  goods  had  not  risen,”  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  their  first  cost.  The  Indian 
finances,  however,  have  suffered  most  grievously  from  the 
revenue  having  to  be  collected  in  silver,  and  so  large  a 
portion  of  it  having  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivaleut  in 
England.  The  bills  drawn  last  year  upon  India  by  the 
Government  to  meet  the  expenditure  upon  Indian  account 
m  this  country  amounted  to  £14,000,000,  and  the  fall  from 
6°i  to  52xV  represented  a  depreciation  of  13  per  cent., 
making  an  actual  loss  to  the  Indian  revenue  of  nearly 
£2,000,000  for  the  one  year  only,  whilst  the  estimate  for 
the  coming  year  is  nearly  double  that  sum.  On  official  or 
private  persons  having  to  remit  money  either  in  specie  or 
bills,  the  same  sacrifice  is  entailed. 

So  far  as  concerns  internal  circulation  in  countries  where 
the  silver  standard  exists,  it  matters  little  what  the  price  of 
silver  in  other  places  may  be,  but  on  whatever  amounts 
they  have  to  export  to  countries  having  a  gold  standard, 
a  loss  must  ensue )  and  that  not  only  on  the  actual  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  silver,  but  on  all  transactions  for  which  it  is 
the  standard,  or  rather  upon  the  balance  between  the 
imports  and  exports.  India  suffers  to  the  extent  that  she 
has  to  remit  money  to  this  country ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  as  between  the  mother  country  and  herself  there 
can  be  no  absolute  loss,  and  India,  as  a  country  whose 
exports  exceed  its  imports  (as  shown  in  the  following- 
figures)  ,  should  gain  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  on  remit¬ 
tances,  and  in  addition  benefit  by  all  payments  from  this 
side : — 


Q 
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[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Surplus  Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854-59  (average) . 

I4‘^3 

23-99 

9-16 

’GO-65  (  „  ) . 

24-67 

46-46 

21-79 

’66-71  (  „  ) . 

32-96 

53-18 

20"2  2 

’72 . 

32-09 

63-19 

3 1  •  1  o 

’73 . 

3r87 

55-24 

23‘37 

’74 . 

33'82 

55  00 

2I’l8 

’75 . 

36-22 

56-36 

20-14 

’76 . 

38-89 

58-05 

19-16 

’77 . 

37'44 

60-96 

23‘52 

Either  the  rupee  has  retained  its  purchasing  power  or 
become  depreciated.  If  the  former,  it  will  purchase  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  which — were  no  other  cause  in 
existence — would  sell  here  for  as  many  sovereigns  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  purchase  a  greater  number  of  rupees  or  weight  of 
silver.  If  the  latter,  then  labour  and  produce  must  obtain  more 
rupees ;  and  taxation  being  levied  in  rupees,  its  burden 
must  be  correspondingly  lightened.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  surplus  of  exports  exceeds  the  remittances  that 
have  to  be  made.  The  whole  question  would  thus  ultimately 
resolve  itself  into  an  adjustment  of  wages,  prices,  and  taxes, 
to  fit  the  altered  value  of  money,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  India  seems  to  be  yearly  growing  poorer  and  less  able 
to  bear  the  charges  for  its  government  and  expenditure. 

I  am  aware  that  far  greater  evils  than  these  are  assigned 
to  this  depreciation  by  a  large  number  of  thinkers  and 
writers  on  this  subject.  The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not 
permit  a  consideration  of  the  various  arguments  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  that  the  decline  of  our  exports, 
the  fall  in  prices,  and  the  general  depression  of  trade,  are 
all  due  to  the  altered  relation  in  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  the  folly  of  our  Government  and  others  in  not 
agreeing  to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  ratio  of  value  between 
the  two  metals.  They  seem  to  me  to  rest  upon  the  fallacy 
that  money,  rather  than  the  wants,  be  they  real  or  artificial. 
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of  mankind,  creates  trade,  and  that  you  have  but  to  stamp 
the  one  metal  with  an  effigy  which  shall  give  it  a  certain 
value  in  another  metal,  to  promote  an  almost  unlimited 
growth  and  interchange  of  the  products  of  industry,  and 
thus  enhance  the  welfare  of  nations.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  whilst  a  sufficiency  of  the  circulating  medium,  be  it  in 
precious  metals,  bank  notes,  or  other  securities  which  pass 
readily  from  hand  to  hand,  economizes  labour,  and  so  adds 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  the  real  prosperity  alike  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  nations  depends  upon  the  judicious  use  they 
make  of  their  productive  powers,  and  the  right  expenditure 
01  consumption  of  the  products  thus  created. 


IX. — Bi-metallic  and  other  Theories . 

Did  this  paper  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  one,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  up  the  various  propositions  which  have 
been  made  for  dealing  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
existing  depreciation,  or  providing  against  their  aggrava¬ 
tion  in  the  future.  Pretending,  however,  only  to  deal  with 
some  portions  of  a  subject  far  too  vast  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
short  paper,  this  branch  of  it  might  be  passed  by.  Yet  a 
few  remarks  will  probably  be  expected,  and  can  hardly  be 
omitted.  Two  classes  of  suggestions  are  offered,  the  one 
having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  value  to  silver  by 
fixing  its  relation  to  gold  at  a  higher  ratio  than  at  present, 
such  a  proportion  as  till  recently  it  enjoyed ;  the  other,  that 
of  obviating  the  inconveniences  of  a  fluctuating  standard 
and  a  varying  state  of  the  exchanges,  by  the  substitution  of 
one  that  may  be  fixed.  The  views  of  one  side  favour  the 
adoption  of  the  bi-metallic  standard  or  even  the  demoneti¬ 
zation  of  gold  ;  those  of  the  other,  the  universal  acceptance 
of  a  gold  standard,  or  such  measures  as  would  lead  to  its 
ultimate  adoption. 

The  great  objection  to  the  bi-metallic  system  is  that  it 
must  rest  upon  an  arbitrary  valuation  of  the  two  metals, 
which  would  with  difficulty  be  maintained  in  the  home  cir- 
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■•dilation,  and  could  not  be  permanently  upheld  in  the  inter¬ 
national  use  of  money.  Its  establishment  requires  that 
both  metals  should  be  a  legal  tender  within  the  limits  of 
every  State,  and  therefore  renders  the  choice  of  metal  for 
the  discharge  of  obligations  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the 
payer,  who,  in  selecting  the  coin  most  convenient  for  him¬ 
self,  might  not  always  choose  that  most  acceptable  to  the 
recipient.  The  simple  difference  in  bulk — rendering  trans¬ 
port  difficult — and  in  the  number  of  coins  to  be  counted  or 
weighed,  would  in  most  circumstances  be  to  the  advantage 
of  gold  and  ensure  a  small  premium  in  its  favour.  Under 
other  conditions  silver  might  be  preferable,  and  its  holder 
be  enabled  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  he  would  part  with 
its  possession. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  any 
definite  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  present  accumulations  of  British  silver  coin  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  and  other  holders.  Owing  to  the  reduced 
expenditure  on  wages  and  the  lesser  amounts  required  for 
the  purchase  of  articles  of  consumption,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  dispose  of  large  quantities  and  a  commission  is  charged 
on  its  transfer.  This  is  virtually  a  fall  in  value,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  its  worth  in  relation  to  the  sovereign  is  un¬ 
altered.  It  may  be  said  that  this  results  from  silver  not 
being  made  a  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  but  the  same 
condition  would  arise  whenever  the  one  metal  or  the  other 
— almost  always  silver — was  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  for  its  employment. 

Without  entering  upon  other  details  or  producing  illus¬ 
trations,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  a  country  under  such 
monetary  conditions  as  ours,  the  mere  possibility  of  being 
forced  to  transact  business  in  the  more  cumbrous  metal 
would  be  intolerable.  The  necessity  imposed  upon  bankers 
and  others  of  providing  a  sufficient  supply  of  both  to  meet 
all  demands  would  be  adverse  to  economy  in  the  use  of 
money,  thus  both  adding  to  the  expense  and  raising  impedi¬ 
ments  to  the  settlement  of  business  transactions.  Here, 
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practically,  no  more  silver  would  get  into  circulation,  but 
much  more  would  have  to  be  kept  in  reserve  at  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Mint,  either  of  which  might  be  called  upon 
to  meet  large  or  sudden  demands.  Nothing  can  work  better 
than  our  system  of  restricting  the  use  of  silver  by  its  limited 
circulation  as  a  token  at  an  artificial  value,  and  making  gold, 
or  notes  whose  convertibility  is  secure,  legal  tenders  for 
all  but  trifling  amounts.  Other  nations,  even  where  the 
standard  is  silver,  are  finding  the  convenience  of  our  system, 
and  the  use  of  gold  in  preference  to  the  heavier  metal  is  be¬ 
coming  more  desirable  every  day. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  system  into  our  coinage  could 
only  be  effected  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  replacing  our 
present  coins  by  others  of  such  a  standard  value  as  might 
be  agreed  upon  with  other  nations,  say  154  to  I;  'or  by  the 
addition  to  it  of  new  full  value  pieces  of  such  a  size  as  would 
keep  them  distinct  from  the  token  coins  now  current,  say 
those  of  four  or  five  shillings— the  fifth  or  fourth  of  the 
pound  sterling’  which  should  contain  the  requisite  amount 
of  pure  metal  to  make  them  equivalent  to  gold  in  all  trans¬ 
actions  either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  our  present  coinage 
twenty  shillings  contain  1,614  gTS-  °f  pure  silver;  those 
proposed  would  require  1,753,  an  excess  of  rather  more 
than  8^  per  cent.  They  would  absorb,  if  the  estimate  of  20 
millions  as  the  amount  in  circulation  be  correct,  at  least  a 
million  and  a  half  of  money,  besides  all  the  expense  of  re¬ 
coinage,  should  new  pieces  be  substituted  for  the  old.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  as  regards  internal  circu¬ 
lation  could  arise  from  either  course,  or  what  difference  it 
would  make  in  the  exchange  with  other  nations,  over  the 
use  of  bar  silver  which  now  passes  freely  from  one  country 
to  another.  The  advancement  of  the  price  of  silver  in  the 
hands  of  British  holders,  whether  as  coin,  bullion,  or  plate 
would  be  a  decided  gain ;  but  for  this  would  be  sacrificed 
the  favourable  standing  given  us  by  the  gold  standard  in  the 
face  of  the  diminishing  production  of  that  metal  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  supplies  of  silver.  Should  these  continue  or  be 
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extended,  and  we  had  the  double  standard,  a  drain  of  gold 
would  most  certainly  ensue,  which  would  prove  embarras¬ 
sing  in  the  extreme. 

The  great  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  is 
India.  Mr.  Seyd’s  proposition,  ingenious  as  it  is,  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  silver  coin  of  350-625  grs.  fine,  which  should 
be  declared  equivalent  in  value  to  four  shillings,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  pound  sterling,  is  avowedly  dependent  for  its  suc¬ 
cess  upon  a  general  agreement  for  a  bi-metallic  currency  on 
the  basis  of  1 54  to  I .  Colonel  Smith’s  plan,  of  stopping 
the  coinage  of  rupees  until  by  their  scarceness  they  had  at¬ 
tained  the  artificial  value  of  two  shillings,  concurrently  with 
the  introduction  of  a  ten-rupee  gold  piece  identical  with  the 
English  sovereign,  establishing  a  still  higher  ratio  of  14-6 
to  1  (which  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  present  English 
silver  coins) ,  could  never  be  maintained  unless  other  nations 
agreed  to  adopt  it ;  since,  however  possible  it  may  be  to 
keep  a  limited  amount  of  token  coinage  in  circulation,  as  we 
do  here,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  it  for 
the  whole  currency  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  Hendriks’s  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  a  ten- 
rupee  gold  coin  worth  Irths  of  the  sovereign,  and  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  rupee  to  1 1  per  cent,  less  pure  silver  than 
at  present,  seems  hardly  practicable  in  the  face  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  reduced  price  of  the  metal. 

Now  all  these  schemes,  as  well  as  the  now  American 
dollar,  and  various  other  arrangements,  seem  to  be  based 
iipon  the  fallacy  that  it  is  possible  by  any  agreement  or  law 
to  fix  an  unalterable  ratio  between  two  substances  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  whose  production  and  employment  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  constant  variations.  We  have  seen  how  impossible 
it  is  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  in  the  value  of  gold  at 
different  times,  or  even  in  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  the  attempt 
to  do  so  with  silver  must  inevitably  fail ;  for  although  the 
internal  relation  may  be  enforced  by  law,  the  conditions  of 
different  countries  are  so  diverse  and  fluctuating,  that  each 
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one  in  its  external  relations  must  bo  subject  to  ever-chang¬ 
ing  adaptations,  suited  to  the  position  0f  affairs  at  the 
moment  when  the  exchanges  of  commodities,  securities,  or 
bullion  require  to  be  effected. 

The  true  wisdom  would  therefore  appear  to  be  found  in 
every  country  having  but  a  single  standard.  For  facility  of 
intercourse  with  other  countries  it  would  be  well  if  that 
standard  were  the  same  for  all,  and  until  some  other  sub¬ 
stance  of  superior  fitness  be  found,  everything  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  standard  is  gold.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  at  all  follow  that  it  would  be  wise  for  every  nation  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  German  Government  by  changing* 
from  the  one  metal  to  the  other.  The  existing  stocks  of 
gold  are  clearly  insufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
world  should  this  be  done,  and  at  the  present  price  of  silver, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  to  which  it  would  fall  if  it  were 
everywhere  demonetized,  such  a  step  would  entail  heavy 
and  ultimately  ruinous  loss  upon  the  countries  making  the 
change.  Sound  policy  would  seem  to  dictate  that  each 
country  should,  for  the  present  at  least,  maintain  its  existing 
standard,  and  that  all  should  put  up  with  the  inconveniences, 
and  even  loss,  which  the  diversity  occasions.  Least  of  all 
would  it  be  wise  for  England  to  forego  the  advantage  she 
herself  possesses  in  her  gold  standard,  her  convertible  notes, 
and  her  subsidiary  silver  and  copper  coinage.  For  India, 
she  should  wait  her  time  for  the  introduction  of  gold,  and 
meanwhile,  hard  as  it  is  upon  that  country  to  be  fettered  by 
engagements  to  pay  in  gold,  or  according  to  the  gold 
standard,  large  sums  which  are  collected  in  silver,  it  really 
only  amounts  to  a  failure  of  revenue  such  as  might  have 
arisen  from  other  causes,  and  is  a  far  lesser  difficulty  than 
she  will  have  to  cope  with  when,  as  it  assuredly  must  be,  and 
that  at  no  distant  date,  her  opium  revenue  is  extinguished. 

It  will  be  asked,  then,  is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Are  all 
the  distresses  and  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  per¬ 
taining  to  the  present  state  of  things  to  be  unmitigated  ? 
Are  all  the  derangements  in  mercantile  affairs  to  continue 
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as  they  aro  ?  The  answer  to  such  questioners  is  two-fold. 
Firstly :  Let  ns  see  any  remedy  proposed  which  does  not 
create  a  disease  far  worse  than  tho  one  it  professes  to  cure. 
Secondly  :  Is  there  any  need  for  action  ?  Will  not  time 
and  patience  bring  round  a  recovery  ?  The  depreciation 
of  silver  commenced  with  the  adverse  turn  in  the  balance  of 
our  trade,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  when  trade  recovers 
from  its  present  depression,  such  abundant  use  will  be 
found  for  all  the  silver  as  will  restore  it  to  its  former  rela¬ 
tion  to  gold ;  and  then  the  substitution  of  a  gold  for  a 
silver  standard  in  India,  though  it  will  not  effect  any  stable 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  will  obviate  much  of  the 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  uniform  standard 
tor  every  portion  of  the  same  empire.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  such  a  restoration  may  not  be  retarded,  advanced, 
or  even  defeated  altogether  by  some  new  discoveries  or  in¬ 
creased  production  of  either  the  one  metal  or  the  other; 
but  supposing  the  supplies  to  continue  at  the  present  rate,  or 
not  greatly  to  vary  from  it,  either  the  opening  up  of  new 
markets  amongst  a  poor  or  uncivilized  people,  or  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  a  large  number  of  our  population  to  open  up  new 
colonies  or  extend  the  old  ones,  will  call  into  use  quite  as 
much  small  change  as  will  absorb  all  the  silver  yet  available, 
and  thus  correct  the  evil  which  is  now  the  source  of  so 
much  disquietude. 

i 

X. — Concluding  Remarks. 

Shortly  to  recapitulate  tho  several  phases  of  this  question 
which  havo  thus  passed  under  observation,  we  inav  observe : 

I.  That  basing  our  calculations  upon  the  best  estimates 
which  can  be  obtained  of  the  annual  production  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  comparing  the  assumed  stock  of  gold  with  the 
movements  of  bullion  and  merchandise  throughout  the 
world,  there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  existing 
supply  is  not  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  trade 
as  at  present  carried  on. 

II.  I  hat  the  general  fall  of  prices  in  recent  years  has 
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neither  been  so  regular  nor  so  closely  connected  with  the 
supply  of  gold  and  silver,  as  to  prove  that  alterations  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  sovereign  have  been  due  wholly  or 
chiefly  to  an  appreciation  of  gold. 

III.  That  the  variations  in  the  value  of  gold  itself,  as 
shown  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  funds,  and  the 
rates  of  interest  charged  for  the  use  of  money,  prove  that 
it  has  no  constant  or  unalterable  value. 

IV .  That,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  effects  on  the 
value  of  silver  arising  from  the  growing  yield  of  the 
American  mines  and  the  decrease  in  its  use  from  its  demo¬ 
netization  by  Germany,  there  are  others  resulting  from  the 
increased  quantity  of  gold,  the  facilities  for  economizing  its 
use,  and  its  natural  superiority  to  silver,  sufficient  to 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  depreciation  of  the  inferior 
metal. 

V.  That  the  coincidence  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver 
with  the  contraction  and  depression  of  trade  renders  it 
probable  that  in  this  is  to  be  found  the  most  potent  cause 
of  depreciation,  and  that  the  revival  of  trade  will  in  all 
probability  be  accompanied  by  a  restoration  of  its  value. 

VI.  That  it  is  not  likely  that  any  agreement  to  establish 
a  fixed  ratio  in  the  value  of  silver  to  gold  could  ever  be 
permanently  maintained,  or  not  be  liable  to  disruption  at 
any  moment  from  causes  incapable  of  regulation  or  control. 

VII.  That  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  extent  of 
trade,  and  consequently  the  value  of  the  medium  through 
which  its  transactions  are  settled,  depends  so  much  upon 
the  quantity  of  money  in  existence  as  upon  the  assiduous 
and  judicious  employment  of  productive  power,  the  thrift 
by  which  its  products  are  accumulated,  and  the  wisdom 
which  governs  their  consumption  or  expenditure. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  offer  the  foregoing 
remarks  and  calculations  in  thorough  consciousness  of  my 
own  inability  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  so  much  intricacy 
and  so  much  gravity ;  but  also  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
honest  labour,  however  imperfect  in  its  performance,  never 
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fails  to  be  appreciated  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  and 
the  earnest  hope  that  however  little  there  may  be  in  what 
I  have  written  to  enlighten  those  who  are  better  informed 
than  myself,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  instructive 
and  interesting  to  all  who  may  be  present. 

Postscript.— The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  as  to  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  value  of  the  pound,  will  be  better 
seen  if  some  other  standard  be  assumed  wherein  to  express 
the  value  of  gold,  say  consols ;  we  shall  then  speak  of  the 
sovereign  as  worth  1-25  or  I*  1 1  consols,  to  express  what 
we  now  mean  by  the  price  of  £100  consols  being  80  or  90. 
The  difference  between  the  two  prices  may  result  either 
from  the  rising  value  of  the  consols  or  the  falling  value  of 
the  gold.  To  which  of  the  two  it  is  due  would  depend 
upon  whether  the  ultimate  cause  lay  with  the  one  or  the 
other.  So  with  regard  to  the  altered  prices  of  articles  :  in 
practice  it  matters  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
sovereign  purchases  more  or  less,  but  in  theory,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  relation  to  other  articles,  everything  depends  upon 
which  of  the  two  it  is  that  has  changed  its  circumstances  so 
as  to  produce  the  alteration.  Political  and  other  causes 
influence  the  value  of  stocks  and  shares,  but  not  to  the 
whole  or  principal  part  of  the  variation  iu  price.  This  is 
oftener  due  to  the  present  abundance  or  scarcity  of  gold, 
which  really  rises  or  falls  in  value  just  as  silver  or  any  other 
article  does.  So  with  the  price  of  g’oods.  The  change 
may  be  either  with  them  or  with  the  gold,  and  to  ascertain 
in  which  it  has  taken  place  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause,  the  provision  of  a  remedy,  or  the  forecasting  of 
the  future. 

Considerable  difficulty  arose  on  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Giffem’s  paper,  previously  referred  to,  from  the  disparity 
of  results  in  his  comparison  between  two  years  and  those 
which  were  then  stated  in  brief,  and  are  now  shown  in 
detail.1  The  one  set  of  calculations  was  between  1873  and 
1  Yide  “  Statistical  Journal,”  as  before. 
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1877,  the  other  between  1872  and  1878,  and  it  so  happens 
that  there  was  a  rise  of  price  in  many  articles  in  1873  and  a 
fall  in  1878,  but  in  both  of  these  years  a  considerable  fall  in 
quantity.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1872  that  the  coal 
famine  set  in,  producing  in  1873  an  abnormal  price  for  that 
article,  and  the  many  dependent  upon  it.  Thus  comparing 
the  exports  for  the  two  years  : — • 


1873. 

Over  1872. 

Amount  of  altered  value 
due. 

Tons. 

Price. 

Tons. 

Price. 

To  Quantity. 

To  Price. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coals . 

12-63 

13-21 

—  0'57 

+  2-77 

—  0-45 

+  3-22 

Pig  iron . 

I'I4 

7-08 

-  0*19 

+  0-37 

—  0-96 

+  r33 

Pailway  iron... 

0-79 

1043 

—  cri  6 

+  0-20 

—  1-72 

+  1-92 

— 

30-72 

— 

+  3-34 

—  3'i3 

+  6-47 

Thus,  when  measuring  the  two  years  by  total  value,  the 
increase  of  price  conceals  the  decrease  in  quantity,  and  as 
these  two  articles  alone  represent  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of 
the  exports  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Giffen’s  table,  they  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  difference.  The  same  cause  operated 
to  some  extent  to  throw  out  the  calculations  for  1872  in  the 
other  table.  But  for  these  inflated  prices  the  decrease  on 
“Total  British  Produce,”  there  shown  as  £45'26,  would 
have  been  £l  O’ 36  less.  Again,  for  coals  andiron,  together 
with  the  diminished  cost  of  the  imported  raw  material  from 
which  many  of  the  articles  are  manufactured,  would  cause 
a  shrinkage  in  value,  and  thus  lessen  the  total  to  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  diminution  due  to  quantity. 
Making  due  allowance  for  these  causes,  it  is  proved  that  of 
the  lower  total  value  of  the  British  exports  in  1878  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1872,  two-fifths,  if  not  one-half,  represent  an 
absolute  falling  off  in  quantity,  and  as  this  cannot  by  any 
possibility  indicate  an  appreciation  of  gold,  it  may  not  be 
assumed  that  the  falling  off  in  prices  proves  any  alteration 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold.  That  fall  in  price 
is  amply  accounted  for  by  the  unwillingness  or  the  inability 
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of  other  nations  to  purchase  our  manufactures  to  the  extent 
they  formerly  did,  and  the  necessity  under  which  we  are 
placed  of  giving  a  larger  quantity  for  the  money  in  order 
to  effect  sales  at  all. 

It  should  also  be  remarked,  in  answer  to  one  of  the 
questions,  that  in  the  foreign  accounts  of  the  g’old  and  silver 
production,  ounces  are  converted  into  dollars  at  a  fixed 
rate,  and  dollars  into  pounds  sterling  at  the  nominal  value 
of  qs.  each,  so  that  the  estimates  really  present  a  proper 
basis  for  the  comparison  of  quantities.  Rupees  also  into 
sterling  at  io  to  the  £. 

An  additional  table  (see  Appendix),  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Giffen’s  suggestion,  shows  the  countries  whose  produc¬ 
tion  is  estimated  in  Table  I.  (p.  204),  whilst  Appendices  B 
and  C  1  divide  in  like  manner  the  values  of  bullion  and 
merchandise  in  the  same  table. 

Vide  “  Statistical  Journal,”  as  before. 
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APPENDIX. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  throughout  the  World  (Corrected  as  re¬ 
gards  the  United  States  from  the  “  Financial  Review,"  published  in 
New  York,  1879).  Sir  Hector  M.  Hay. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Australia. 

United 

States. 

Mexico 
and  South 
America. 

Russia. 

Other 

Countries- 

United 

States. 

Mexico 
and  South 
America. 

Other 

Countries. 

1852.... 

20*60 

12-00 

1*00 

2-45 

o’5o 

6-00  . 

2*12 

’53.... 

14*14 

13-00 

1*00 

2-45 

0*50 

— 

6-00 

2*12 

’54 .... 

9'54 

12-00 

1*00 

2-45 

0*50 

— 

6-00 

2*12 

’55 ... . 

12*07 

11-00 

1*00 

2-45. 

0*50 

— 

6-00 

2*12 

’56.... 

I4*27 

11-00 

1 '00 

2-75 

0*50 

— 

6*00 

2*13 

’57.... 

11*41 

11-00 

T  *00 

2-75 

0*50 

— 

6-00 

2  1.3 

’58 ... . 

10*68 

10-00 

I  *oo 

2-75 

0*50 

— 

6-00 

2*I3 

’59.... 

10*82 

10-00 

0*90 

2-75 

0*50 

0*02 

6-00 

2*13 

I860.... 

10*50 

920 

0*90 

2-75 

0*50 

0*03 

6-00 

2*13 

’61.. .. 

9-76 

8-60 

0*90 

3  00 

0*50 

0*40 

6-00 

2*14 

’62.... 

—9 '35 

7-84 

0*90 

3-00 

0*50 

0*90 

6-00 

2*14 

’63.... 

8'88 

8-00 

0*90 

3-11 

0*50 

I  *70 

6-00 

2-14 

’64.... 

9*x3 

9*22 

0*80 

2-95 

0*50 

2*20 

6-00 

2*14 

’65.... 

8-82 

10*64 

0*80 

3-28 

0*50 

2*25 

6-00 

2*14 

’66.... 

8-84 

10*70 

0*80 

3  38 

0*50 

2*00 

6-00 

2*14 

’67.... 

7' 91 

10-35 

0*70 

3*35 

0*50 

2*70 

6-00 

2  14 

’68.... 

7-64 

9-60 

0*60 

3-60 

0*50 

2*40 

5-50 

215 

’69.... 

6-31 

9-90 

0*50 

4-03 

0*50 

2*40 

5-00 

2*10 

1870.... 

7*70 

6-70 

0*50 

4-50 

0*50 

3*40 

5-50 

2*00 

’71.... 

8‘6o 

6-80 

0*70 

4-50 

0*50 

3-80 

5*20 

2*00 

’72.... 

7 '30 

7-60 

0*70 

4-50 

0*50 

4*00 

5*20 

2*00 

73.... 

7*80 

7-80 

0*70 

4-50 

0*50 

5*40 

4*80 

2*00 

’74.... 

5’9° 

7-70 

0*80 

4-50 

°"5° 

5  *9° 

5*00 

2*00 

’75.... 

5'70 

8-00 

0*80 

4-50 

°'5° 

6*40 

5*00 

2*00 

’76.... 

4*50 

8-50 

1*00 

4-50 

0*50 

7*80 

5*00 

2*00 

’77.... 

4’5° 

8-90 

1*00 

4-50 

0*50 

9*10 

5*00 

2*00 

’78.... 

4*00 

7-80 

1*00 

4-50 

0*50 

7*70 

5*00 

2*00 

246*67 

253-85 

22*90 

93-75 

13-50 

70*50 

152-20 

56-36 

Note. — These  amounts  make  up  the  totals  shown  in  the  table  on  page  204. 


XI. 


On  the  Decay  in  the  Expoet  Teade  of  the  United 

Kingdom.1 


1\/T  UCH  attention  hag  been  given  to  the  state  of  our  ex- 
port  trade,  and  the  fact  that  for  several  years  past 
there  has  been  a  progressive  decline  in  its  total  value. 
Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the 
fall  has  been  in  the  quantities  of  the  goods  we  have  sold  or 
the  prices  which  they  have  realized  j  and  a  large  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  opinions  expressed  has  been,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  latter  rather  than  to  the  former  cause.  The  Prime 
Minister  on  two  occasions  especially,  when  the  subject  has 
been  under  discussion,  has  drawn  consolation  from  this  con¬ 
viction.  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  has  treated  it  in  the  same  light 
in  the  “  Contemporary  Keview,”  and  Mr.  Brassey  in  the 
“  Nineteenth  Century/1  whilst  most  of  the  leading  journals 
have  adopted  the  same  theory.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
unfitting  to  inquire  upon  what  foundation  it  rests'  or 
whether  the  few  voices  which  have  been  raised  on  the  other 
side  may  not  have  some  reason  for  the  view  they  take. 

_  ^  ®rst  sight  it  may  seem  a  very  easy  question  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  be  the  volume  or  the  value  of  the  exports 
which  has  suffered  change,  and  a  simple  inspection  of  the 
figures  for  any  particular  article  will  decide  the  point  so  far 
as  that  article  is  concerned.  Thus  when  we  see  that  in 
1872  we  exported  cotton  piece  goods  to  the  extent  of 


1  Read  before  Section  F  of  the  British 
August,  1879.—“  Statist,”  Sept.  6,  1879. 
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3,538  million  yards  at  a  value  of  £58,931,000,  whilst  in 
3  878  our  exports  were  3,618  million  yards,  the  value  of 
which  was  £48,086,000,  it  is  evident  that  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  value  is  due  to  a  fall  in  price.  Also  when  there 
was  an  export  of  sheep^s  wool  in  the  former  year  of  7,605 
million  lbs.  at  a  value  of  £629,000,  and  in  the  latter  of 
6,440  million  lbs.  at  a  value  of  £546,000,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  lesser  value  is  owing  to  diminished  quantity,  and  an 
easy  calculation  will  show  that  the  average  price  per  lb.  was 
slightly  higher  in  1878  than  in  1872.  Again,  with  linen 
piece  goods  the  quantities  were  245  million  yards  in  1872 
and  161  millions  in  1878,  the  respective  values  being 
£7,700,000  and  £4,91  7,000;  it  is  at  once  seen  that  there 
has  been  a  serious  falling  off  in  quantity,  whilst  the  average 
price  has  varied  but  little.  In  like  manner  each  specific 
article  speaks  for  itself,  but  the  proportion  in  which  it  affects 
the  total  result  has  to  be  ascertained  in  combination  with 
that  of  every  other  article,  before  it  can  be  discovered 
whether  on  the  whole  the  admitted  fall  in  value  received 
has  been  occasioned  by  diminished  quantities  or  reduced 
prices. 

Lord  Beaconsfield’s  statement  rested  upon  the  authority  of 
a  report  made  by  Mr.  Giffen,  the  head  of  the  Statistical  and 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  comparing 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  goods  exported  in  1873  with 
those  in  1877,  and  showing  that,  whereas  in  the  former 
year  the  total  declared  value  of  the  exports  included  in 
the  return  was  £192,433,000,  and  in  the  latter  only 
£147,800,000,  the  changes  in  the  average  prices  had  been 
so  great  that  had  all  the  exports  of  1877  been  valued  as 
those  of  1873,  the  total  valuation  would  have  amounted  to 
£191,530,000,  or  less  than  a  million  below  that  returned 
for  the  former  year.  There  are  many  articles  of  which  the 
statistical  records  do  not  show  the  quantities,  but  the  values 
only;  these  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  it  being 
impossible  to  subject  them  to  the  same  treatment.  Those 
dealt  with,  however,  represented  75*1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
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exports  of  1873,  and  74-6  per  cent,  of  1877.  The  calcula¬ 
tions  are  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  deductions  are  un¬ 
impeachable  ;  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  inference  drawn,  viz.,  that  the  export  trade  of 
the  country  is  suffering  only  in  the  prices  and  not  in  the 
volume  of  our  transactions. 

Tables  having  the  same  object,  and  formed  upon  a  some¬ 
what  similar  basis,  comparing  the  trade  for  a  portion  of 
1872  and  1873,  were  published  in  “  Lloyd’s  List”  in  July, 
1873,  and  that  of  1872  with  1877,  and  of  1877  with  1878  in 
the  “  Economist”  of  July,  1878,  and  January,  1879,  and 
the  Statistical  Society’s  Journal”  for  June  of  the  present 
year  contains  one  contrasting  1872  with  1878.  These  all 
point  to  a  real  deficiency  of  quantity  as  well  as  value,  the 
latter  table  showing  that  whereas  the  total  difference  on  a 
value  of  £195,820,000  in  the  specified  articles  for  the  two 
years  was  £57,360,000  ;  of  this  amount  £45,260,000  only 
was  due  to  a  difference  in  price,  £12,100,000  to  an  actual 
diminution  in  quantity.  That  is,  articles  which  in  1878 
weie  valued  at  but  £138,460,000  would  at  the  prices  of 
1872  have  amounted  to  £183,720,000,  or  32’69  per  cent, 
more. 

A  similar  disparity  is  manifested  by  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year  and  the  same  period  of  1872.  In  these  the  difference 
on  a  value  of  £83,460,000  was  £28,500,000,  of  which 
£21,620,000  arose  from  altered  prices,  and  £6,880,000 
fiom  diminished  quantity.  That  is,  the  articles  which  in 
1879  were  valued  at  but  £54,960,000  would  at  the  prices 

of  1872  have  amounted  to  £76,580,000,  or  39‘34  per  cent, 
more. 

I  he  main  sources  from  which  these  variations  arise  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  selection  (Table  I.) 
of  the  seven  principal  articles  of  which  the  foreign  export 
trade  consists,  and  comparing  together  the  three  periods 
already  alluded  to,  that  of  1877  with  1873,  1878  with  1872, 
and  the  first  half  of  1879  with  the  corresponding  portion  of 
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1872  j  showing  in  each  case  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
in  the  later  year.,  and  the  amount  wherein  it  varies  from  the 
earlier  one,  dividing*  this  variation  into  the  respective  sums 
arising  from  differences  in  quantity  and  in  price.  These 
seven  descriptions  of  goods  embrace  between  60  and  70  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  export  trade,  that  is  of  those  which,  from 
being  recorded  in  both  quantity  and  value,  permit  of  being 
thus  analyzed,  and  are  fairly  representative  of  those  not 
thus  included.  Of  goods  coming  under  other  denomina¬ 
tions,  such  as  apparel,  chinaware,  machinery,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  shown  in  value  only,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
very  much  follow  the  same  rules  as  those  that  are  specified, 

Table  I. 


[In  million  £’8  to  two  decimals.] 


Goods  Exported. 

Years. 

Total 
Value  in 
Later 
Years. 

More  or 
less  than 
Earlier 
Year. 

Increase 
in  Vale 

Quantity. 

r  Decrease 
e  due  to 

Price. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton  Manf's 

1877  with  1873 

64-22 

—  7-54 

-  6-30 

—  13-84 

’78 

33 

’72 

63-01 

—13-98 

-  S'I4 

—  19-12 

(6  Mo.)... 

’79 

33 

’72 

28-27 

—  8-34 

-  2-51 

—10-85 

J  ute  „ 

1877 

?> 

1873 

3-28 

—  0-43 

-  o-6o 

—  1-03 

’78 

33 

’72 

3‘33 

—  0-03 

-  I-35 

—  1-38 

(6  Mo.).. 

’79 

33 

’72 

1-64 

+  0-08 

-  0-85 

—  0-77 

Linen  „ 

1877 

33 

1873 

6-59 

—  2-12 

-  1-64 

—  0-48 

’78 

33 

’72 

5‘93 

—  3-68 

-  3 '48 

—  0-20 

(6  Mo.)... 

’79 

33 

’72 

3-22 

—  2-01 

-  l*6l 

—  0-40 

Woollen  „ 

. 

1877 

33 

1873 

19-92 

—  9-04 

-  5’i6 

—  3-88 

’78 

33 

’72 

19-52 

—17-52 

-I0-90 

—  6-62 

(6  Mo.)... 

’79 

33 

’72 

8-48 

—10-02 

-  6-44 

—  3-58 

Coals . 

1877 

33 

1873 

7-84 

—  5-34 

-  2-93 

—  8-27 

’78 

33 

’72 

7‘32 

—  3-12 

-  i79 

—  4-91 

(6  Mo.)... 

’79 

33 

’72 

3’34 

—  0-63 

-  0-65 

—  1-28 

Copper . 

1877 

33 

1873 

3-06 

—  0-22 

-  0-43 

—  0-65 

’78 

33 

’72 

3‘u 

—  0-14 

-  0-98 

—  1-12 

(6  Mo.)... 

’79 

33 

’72 

1-50 

—  0*09 

-  o'6o 

—  0-69 

Iron . 

1877 

33 

1873 

20*1 1 

—  17-61 

-  S’S6 

—  12-05 

’78 

>3 

’72 

18-40 

—17-66 

-  9*00 

—  8-66 

(6  Mo.)... 

’79 

33 

’72 

8*51 

—  7-49 

-  3 ‘44 

—  4-05 

Totals  of  | 

1877 

33 

1873 

125-02 

—42-30 

-  2*10 

—40-20 

specified  !■ 

’78 

33 

’72 

120-62 

—56-13 

-I41I2 

—42-01 

Articles  J 

(6  Mo.)... 

’79 

33 

’72 

54‘96 

—28-50 

-  6-88 

—21-62 

R 
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and  would  not  materially  alter  the  result  if  it  were  possible 
to  take  them  into  the  comparison. 

Collecting  thus  these  specified  articles,  it  appears  that 
there  was  exported  of  them  in  1877  a  total  value  of 
£  1 25-02  millions,  which  fell  short  of  the  trade  in  them  in 
1873  to  the  extent  of  £42-30;  and  that  dividing  this  fall 
into  the  amount  due  respectively  to  diminished  quantities 
and  prices,  there  was  £2’IO  of  the  one,  and  £40-20  of  the 
other,  or  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  1  to  20.  These 
years  of  1877  and  1873  were  the  two  which  have  been  relied 
on  as  establishing  the  fact  that  the  fall  in  total  value  has 
been  almost  entirely  in  price  ;  but,  as  will  be  shown  pre¬ 
sently,  this  conclusion  will  not  bear  a  close  investigation. 
Extending  the  comparison  to  one  year  further  back  and 
another  further  forward  (1878-72),  an  interval  of  six  years 
instead  of  four,  and  dealing  with  a  total  value  of  £  120-62 
for  the  later,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  from  the  value  of 
the  earlier  year  was  £56-13,  of  which  £14*12  arose  from 
lessened  quantities,  and  £42*01  from  lower  prices.  Upon 
comparing  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  with  the  same 
months  of  1872,  the  value  for  this  year  is  £54-96,  or  £28*50 
below  that  of  1872,  divisible  into  £6*88  and  £21-62  for 
quantity  and  price,  these  two  periods  being  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  1  to  3  of  quantity  to  price.  But  even  this 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  subject  to  large  correc¬ 
tions,  and  would  not  be  supported  by  a  comparison  with 

1871  instead  of  1872.  That  year  has  not  been  selected  on 
account  of  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  accounts  which 
then  took  place  interposing  a  difficulty. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  at  all  watched 
the  market  prices  of  various  articles,  that  in  1872  there  set 
in  what  may  be  termed  a  famine  of  coal,  during  which 
almost  fabulous  prices  were  obtained  for  this  article.  For 
the  eleven  preceding  years  the  export  price  had  averaged 
9"64s.  per  ton;  the  highest  of  any  year  not  having  ex¬ 
ceeded  10-39S.,  nor  the  lowest  fallen  below  9s.;  but  for 

1872  the  average  was  I  5-83S.,  increasing  to  20*90 s.  in  1873, 
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then  by  successive  stages  coming  down  to  9-46$.  for  last 
year,  and  8.91s.  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year.  Nor 
was  this  rise  confined  to  coal ;  it  necessarily  extended  to  all 
articles  whose  cost  was  increased  by  that  of  the  fuel  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  manufacture.  To  take  pig-iron  as  an 
example.  The  average  for  the  years  1860-71  had  been 
5776s.,  the  limit  of  variation  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  years  having  been  but  1075s.  It  rose,  however,  in 
18'2  to  lOO'S5s.,  and  in  1873  to  falling  again  to 

5  7’ 34s-  1877,  5372s.  in  1878,  and  48' 63s.  in  the  present 

year.  The  effect  of  this  rise  was  to  raise  the  percentage 
which  these  two  articles  bore  to  the  whole  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  exported  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  from  3'2  in  1871  to  8'0  in  1873,  or,  including  every 
description  of  iron,  from  14-3  to  20'0.  Now,  it  is  obvious 
that  any  comparison  based  on  such  inflated  prices  as  these, 
when  contrasted  with  other  articles,  might,  as  in  fact  it  did, 
when  the  two  descriptions  were  brought  into  one  common 
total,  conceal  an  extensive  decrease  in  the  quantities  of 
those  articles  which  maintained  a  more  equable  price.  A 
grocer  who  found  his  gross  receipts  increased  by  20  per 
cent,  might  be  gaining  25  on  his  tea,  whilst  losing  5  on  his 
sugar,  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact  until  he  analyzed 
the  different  sources  of  profit  and  loss.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
relative  influences  of  the  changes  in  volume  and  value  in 
the  whole  of  the  exports,  make  large  deductions  from  the 
value  of  the  earlier  years  on  account  of  these  exceptional 
prices. 

But  yet  another  correction  of  the  figures  is  needed. 
Many  of  our  articles  of  export  are  manufactured  from 
materials  of  foreign  growth,  the  cost  of  which  varies  con¬ 
siderably  at  different  dates ;  and  any  accurate  comparison 
between  the  values  of  the  finished  exports  at  the  two  periods 
requires  those  values  to  be  reduced  by  the  sums  paid  for 
the  raw  material  of  which  they  are  composed  before  the 
relative  rise  or  fall  in  price  or  quantity  can  be  rightly 
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estimated.  Cotton  is  a  prominent  example  of  this,  and  it 
so  happens  that  its  cost  varied  very  much  in  1872  and  1873 
from  what  it  did  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879 — viz.,  84s.  I  id. 
and  80s.  3d.  being  the  average  price  of  importations  in  the 
former  years,  58s.  yd.,  5 6s.,  and  43s.  id.  in  the  latter. 

In  the  following  table  (II.)  there  are  shown,  for  each  of 
the  three  periods  which  have  been  already  brought  into 
comparison,  the  actual  effect  upon  the  collected  values  of 
the  seven  specified  classes  of  articles,  of  the  inflated  prices 
of  coals  and  iron,  and  these,  together  with  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  foreign  cotton  used,  have  been  deducted  from 
the  earlier  years,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  net  value  for  com¬ 
parison,  the  cost  of  cotton  being  in  like  manner  deducted 
from  the  later  years.  All  minor  variations  in  the  value  of 
the  articles  influenced  by  the  coal  and  iron  employed  in 
their  production,  or  entering  into  their  composition,  have 
been  disregarded,  although  in  the  aggregate  these  must  be 
far  from  inconsiderable.  The  influence  also  of  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  on  the  values  of  the  many  articles  of  export, 
such  as  wearing  apparel,  haberdashery,  &c.,  and  also  the 
effect  of  the  lessened  cost  of  other  foreign  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  other  export  goods,  has  not  been 
reduced  to  figures.  The  total  values  thus  brought  into 
comparison  are  for  1873  £113-88,  with  £98-02  in  1877, 
showing  a  fall  of  £15-86,  or  at  the  rate  of  13*9  per  cent. 
For  1872  £126-41,  with  £95-62  in  1878,  a  fall  of  £30-79, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £24-4  per  cent.;  and  for  the  first  half  of 
1879  £60*77,  £43'46,  a  fall  of  £17-31,  or  28’4  per 

cent.  We  arrive  then  at  this  result :  that  in  the  first  period 
a  fall  of  £15-86  must  be  divided  into  £13-76  due  to  price, 
and  £2-10  to  quantity,  or  in  the  ratio  of  very  nearly  6  to  1. 
In  the  second  period  £30-79,  into  £16-67  to  price,  and 
£14-12  to  quantity,  or  the  ratio  of  13  to  11.  In  the  third 
period  £17-31,  into  £10*43  t°  price,  and  £6’88  to  quantity, 
a  ratio  of  17i  to  11. 
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6  Mo. 
1872. 


£83-46 

...  £1-07 
...  4-12 

...  17-50 
■ -  22-69 


60-77 

6  Mo. 

1879. 


/54-96 

11-50 

-  43-46 


Fall  in  Value .  15-86=13-9  f-  ct.  30-79=24-4  f*  ct.  17-31=28-4 

Due  to  Price .  13-76=12-0  „  16-67=13-2  „  10-43=17-0 

„  Quantity....  2-10=  1-9  ,,  14-12=11-1  ,,  6-88=11-4 


Two  or  three  observations  on  these  results  may  be  made 
in  passing.  First,  that  these  several  deductions  from  the 
values  of  the  respective  years  really  account  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  lessened  total  amounts  for  which 
the  products  of  our  industry  have  been  sold,  or  rather  at 
which  they  have  been  valued.  Thus,  still  keeping  to  the 
specified  articles,  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  a  trade 
amounting  to  £167,000,000  in  1873  had  dwindled  to 
£125,000,000  in  1877,  or  a  reduction  of  £42,000,000, 
whereas  the  real  difference  in  value  was  but  £  1 6,000,000. 
That  amounting  in  1872  to  £  I  77,000,000  had  apparently 
sunk  to  12 1  millions  in  1878,  a  fall  of  56  millions,  but 
should  only  be  deemed  to  be  31  millions ;  and  that  of  the 
first  half  of  1872,  amounting  to  83  millions,  had  been  lowered 
to  55  millions  in  1879,  or  28  millions;  whereas  17  millions 
will  represent  the  real  extent  of  depression.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  severity  of  our  loss  in  export  trade  is  con¬ 
siderably  mitigated. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  no  abatement,  but  rather  an  increase,  of  diminution 
in  the  actual  net  amounts  we  are  receiving  from  the  sale  of 


Table  II. 

[In  Millions  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


1873. 

Value  of  Specified  Articles£167-52 

Dedt.  Coal . Z6-47 

Iron .  13-17 

Cotton .  44-00 

-  53-64 


Net  value  for  Comparison...  113-88 
1877. 


^125-02 

Less  Cotton .  27-00 


98-02 


1872. 


£176-75 


£4-06 

9-28 

37-00 


50-34 


126-41 


1878. 

^120-62 

25-00 


95-62 
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our  commodities.  Sixteen  millions  in  1877,  3 1  millions  in 
1878,  and  17  millions  for  the  first  half  of  1879  afford  no 
indication  that  the  tide  is  ceasing  to  ebb. 

Thirdly,  if  the  comparison  of  one  year’s  export  trade  with 
that  of  its  predecessor  affords  no  grounds  for  satisfaction, 
neither  does  comparison  with  our  imports  give  much  or  any 
reason  for  congratulation.  It  is  true  that  the  balance  of 
trade — -or  the  difference  between  the  sums  we  have  to  pay 
for  the  things  we  buy,  over  and  above  that  we  receive  for 
those  we  sell — is  each  year  lessening,  but  solely  for  the 
reason  that  our  imports  are  decreasing  in  value  faster  than 
our  exports  are.  Much  of  this  arises  from  falling  prices, 
and,  happily,  in  part,  from  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
grain  we  have  this  year  [1878-9]  required  from  abroad;  but 
it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  we  are  taking  lesser  supplies  of 
the  raw  materials  which  form  the  staples  of  our  industries 
both  for  home  and  foreign  use.  It  is  well  to  practise 
economy  in  consumption  when  the  necessity  arises,  but  real 
prosperity  is  to  be  looked  for  in  an  increasing  sale  of  our 
manufactures,  leading  to  an  increasing  demand  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  they  are  formed. 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  main  question  :  these  figures, 
if  they  have  any  value  at  all,  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
too  often  expressed  opinion  that  the  diminished  value  of 
the  goods  exported  lies  altogether,  or  almost  wholly,  in 
the  fall  of  prices.  They  distinctly  prove  that  which  the 
experience  of  merchants  and  shipowners  has  already  told 
them — that  there  is  a  very  serious  lessening  in  the  demand 
for  our  produce  and  manufactures.  It  may  not  be  shown  in 
cotton  or  jute  manufactures,  but  it  is  in  linen  and  woollen, 
to  an  extent  which  far  outweighs  any  growth  in  the  others. 
Coals,  too,  do  not  diminish  in  quantity,  nor  does  copper ; 
but  in  iron  it  assumes  proportions  so  alarming  that  we  may 
well  welcome  with  joy  the  hopes  now  expressed  that 
American  orders  to  this  town  are  the  heralds  of  approaching 
revival. 

If,  then,  it  be  impossible  to  deny  that  the  lessened  value 
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of  our  exports  is  not  confined  to  a  general  fall  in  prices, 
there  are  two  reasons  amongst  others  with  which  many 
seem  to  be  satisfied.  The  one  is  that  the  change  is  not  so 
much  in  the  real  value  of  the  articles  as  in  that  of  the  gold 
by  which  that  value  is  estimated — that  an  appreciation  of 
gold  is  taking  place,  in  consequence  of  which  its  purchasing 
power  is  increased.  The  answer  to  this  assertion  is  simple. 
If  such  were  the  case,  the  rise  in  price  would  apply  to  all 
articles  equally,  whereas  there  is  no  such  equable  or  uniform 
change  of  prices  as  would  indicate  much  alteration  in  the 
value  of  gold.  The  fluctuations  are  too  great  to  be  due  to 
any  such  cause,  at  any  rate  in  any  marked  degree.  The 
other  reason  given  is  that  prices  are  everywhere  falling,  and 
must  soon  rise  again  in  like  manner.  The  reply  to  this  is 
not  so  easy;  for  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  this  alteration  of 
prices  does  not  arise  from  causes  so  deep-seated  as  to  render 
a  recovery  from  them  very  doubtful.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  to  part  with  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  goods  for  each  sovereign  we  obtain,  and  that 
notwithstanding  we  do  this,  the  number  of  sovereigns  we 
receive  is  continually  growing  less. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon  an 
examination  into  the  causes  from  which  this  decay  of  our 
trade  has  arisen,  nor  to  inquire  by  what  methods  it  may  be 
met  or  reversed.  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent  by 
the  writer  in  papers  read  before  the  Statistical  Societies  of 
London  and  Manchester,  the  discussion  on  which  has  been 
full.  Briefly,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first  step 
is  retrenchment.  The  country  must  consume  less.  It  is 
not  one  class  alone,  but  all  classes  who  have  been  inflated 
by  prosperity,  and  become  extravagant  in  expenditure  or 
waste.  It  must  then  strive  to  produce  more,  not  of  those 
things  which  foreigners  decline  to  buy,  but  of  those  which 
we  at  present  buy  from  them,  until  they  learn  the  folly  of 
shutting  out  our  goods  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  things  we  are  willing  to  take  in  exchange. 
Yet  another  course  is  open  to  us,  dependent  as  we  are  for 
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our  food  upon  foreign  supplies,  and,  should  the  demand  for 
our  manufactures  still  continue  to  decline — over-full  as  we 
shall  be  with  population  at  home — we  must  occupy  the  vast 
regions  we  possess  abroad,  and  thus  raise  up  new  customers 
with  whom  we  may  exchange  our  goods,  to  their  advantage 
as  well  as  our3. 

But  there  are  not  wanting  those  amongst  us  who,  whether 
from  their  place  in  Parliament,  in  the  columns  of  the  public 
journals,  or  through  the  medium  of  such  Associations  as 
this  and  others,  openly  advocate  a  reversal  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  policy  under  which  our  country  has  risen  to  its  late 
prosperity.  At  one  time  under  the  specious  claim  for  reci¬ 
procity,  at  another  under  the  bolder  plea  for  protection, 
they  seek  to  bind  again  the  fetters  from  which  trade  and 
commerce  have  been  emancipated.  To  assertions  such  as 
they  make,  with  no  little  show  of  soundness,  we  owe  much 
of  the  growing  desire  for  either  reciprocity  or  protection, 
and  these  are  greatly  aided  by  the  injudicious  arguments  of 
free-traders  themselves.  These  too  often  forget  that  free 
trade  is  not  an  active  but  a  negative  principle  or  policy, 
and  they  claim  for  it  all  the  success  which  has  followed  its 
adoption.  Now,  free  trade  confers  no  advantages  or  powers 
which  were  not  previously  existent;  it  but  removes  ob¬ 
structions  to  the  development  of  that  which  is  inherent  in 
those  whom  it  benefits,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  discoveries 
of  gold  and  the  adaptation  of  steam,  combined  with  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  the  acquisitions  of  science,  the  introduction  of 
freedom  of  trade  could  never  have  given  us  the  pre-eminence 
in  manufacture  and  commerce  to  which  we  have  attained. 
The  exclusive  possession  of  these  is  now  contested  by  other 
nations,  and  will  be  still  more  so  when  they  too  shake  off 
the  self-imposed  bondage  of  a  restrictive  policy.  In  a 
country  like  ours,  which  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
produce  of  other  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  its 
population,  and  can  only  obtain  the  food  which  that  life 
needs  for  its  sustenance  by  the  sale  of  its  manufactures 
abroad,  the  fullest  and  freest  expansion  is  necessary.  The 
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home  trade  can  never  flourish  if  the  foreign  be  destroyed, 
for  much  of  the  one  is  but  the  distribution  of  the  surplus 
wealth  which  the  other  creates.  Let  protection  be  accorded 
to  the  mechanic  who  devotes  his  labour  and  skill  to  the 
production  of  the  articles  which  he  exchanges  for  the  food 
grown  for  him  at  home,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
agriculturist  who  grows  that  food.  Let  the  food  of  the 
man  who  labours  for  the  foreign  market  be  taxed,  and  he 
can  no  longer  compete  with  the  foreigner  whose  food  is 
untaxed,  and  thus  he  will  cease  to  be  a  customer  for  the 
produce  of  the  protected  agriculturist. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  our  commercial  relations — and 
with  them,  too,  our  political  and  economic  conditions — are 
being  exposed  to  a  severe  strain,  the  continuance  of  which 
is  probably  not  yet  approaching  its  end.  It  is  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  task  thus  to  take  the  pessimist  view,  and  in  so  doing  to 
be  exposed  to  suspicion ;  but  the  true  philanthropist,  the 
real  worker  for  his  country’s  welfare,  must  not,  therefore, 
shrink  from  laying  bare  the  actual  position  in  which  its 
trade  and  commerce  stand,  if  thereby  he  can  arouse  attention 
to  the  latent  sources  of  evil  which  lie  beneath  the  surface. 
Let  us  but  fail  to  recognize  our  faults,  to  unite  in  learning 
the  lessons  which  chastisement  is  designed  to  teach,  to 
promote  that  spirit  of  unity  and  concord  in  thought  and 
action  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  stem  the  current  of 
adversity  whilst  it  lasts  ;  and  we  shall  see  the  nations  whom 
we  have  hitherto  led  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
wealth  stepping  into  our  place,  and  enjoying  the  supremacy 
we  shall  renounce. 


XII. 

On  the  Social  Aspect  of  Trade  Depression.1 

HE  depression  of  trade  under  which  the  country  suffers 
has  continued  for  so  long  a  time,  exists  under  con¬ 
ditions  so  different  from  those  of  any  preceding  seasons, 
and  is  as  yet  so  unmitigated  in  its  severity,  that  it  may 
well  be  said  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  commercial  history  of 
our  country  ;  the  more  so  that  it  is  now  accompanied  by  an 
equally  serious  state  of  depression  in  agriculture.  Whether 
this  sister  form  of  suffering  be  the  occasion  or  the  result  of 
that  which  affects  trade,  or  whether  it  be  a  fortuitous  occur¬ 
rence  that  the  two  should  accompany  each  other ;  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  complicates  the  matter  greatly, 
causes  it  to  exercise  a  greater  influence  over  a  wider  area 
than  did  either  exist  without  the  other,  and  renders  the 
present  period  a  more  marked  one  as  it  affects  the  social 
position  in  which  the  country  stands.  An  inquiry  into  the 
special  facts  relating  to  either  trade  or  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion  falls  properly  within  the  province  of  the  statistician, 
just  as  the  investigation  of  the  causes  from  which  they 
spring,  and  the  remedies  with  which  they  should  be  met, 
belongs  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  principles  and 
piactice  of  political  economy.  Although  neither  of  these 
lines  of  research  lies  without  the  range  of  subjects  which 
may  be  followed  by  a  Social  Science  Congress,  it  is  not 
with  them  that  it  is  proposed  to  deal  on  this  occasion  ;  but 

RCatl  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Manchester, 
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rather  to  take  the  condition  of  things  as  they  now  stand, 
and  to  consider  briefly  the  social  state  as  thus  presented  to 
our  view.  Some  little  allusion,  however,  to  the  history  of 
the  case,  and  some  attention  to  its  special  circumstances  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  social  con¬ 
dition  we  have  to  consider. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  many  that  crises  such  as  these 
are  of  periodic  occurrence,  inflation  being  followed  by  de¬ 
pression,  and  adversity  giving  place  to  prosperity,  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  eleven  years ;  and  the  fact  that  these 
periods  are  coincident  with  marked  appearances  on  the 
solar  disc  has  been  thought  to  show  that,  in  some  way  or 
other,  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  spots 
which  darken  the  sun’s  visage  and  the  gloom  which  over¬ 
spreads  the  mercantile  world.  It  has  even  been  started  as 
a  theory,  by  no  mean  authority,  that  the  abstraction  of  the 
sun’s  heat  so  lessens  the  earth’s  fertility  as  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  food  produced,  depriving  consumers  of  their 
power  to  purchase  our  manufactures,  and  thus  deranging 
the  whole  course  of  our  trading  and  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions.  But  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  present 
depression  has  been  growing  for  at  least  half  of  the  supposed 
cycle,  and  even  if  it  have  yet  reached  its  maximum  growth 
must  necessarily  occupy  some  years  in  the  process  of  pass¬ 
ing  away — thus  filling  up  the  whole  or  nearly  all  of  the 
period  allotted  to  both  depression  and  inflation — the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  present  times  is  so  different  from  that  of  any 
which  have  gone  before,  as  to  suggest  a  different  origin, 
and  to  predicate  a  different  course  towards  recovery.  On 
former  occasions  some  national  drain  on  our  resources,  or 
some  natural  loss  of  production,  has  pushed  us  downwards, 
or  some  sudden  accession  of  wealth,  or  unexpected  openings 
of  new  channels  for  trade  have  borne  us  upwards,  until  the 
force  of  either  being  spent,  we  have  been  unable  to  sustain 
the  elevation  we  had  reached.  These  have  been  temporary 
ebbs  and  flows  of  the  same  tide,  but  now  there  seems, 
besides  all  these,  to  be  a  steady  current  setting  to  leeward, 
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which,  unless  we  can  find  means  to  resist  or  to  turn  it, 
threatens  to  strand  us  amongst  the  breakers  which  far¬ 
sighted  thinkers  seem  to  discover  ahead  of  us.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  surely  important  to  know  from  whence  it  comes 
and  whither  it  is  tending ;  and  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
inquire  whether,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  not 
this :  that  whereas  in  former  times  the  streams  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption,  though  not  always  flowing  with 
uniform  velocity,  did  yet  keep  average  pace  with  each 
other ;  of  late  years  consumption  has  sped  faster  than  pro¬ 
duction — consumption,  I  mean,  of  that  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  continued  sustenance  of  individual  and  national 
life.  Hence,  amidst  all  our  abounding  wealth,  we  are  in 
no  little  danger  of  absolute  poverty.  The  tenants  of  a 
besieged  fortress  may  possess  no  end  of  gold  or  treasure, 
and  yet  perish  for  lack  of  bread.  The  State  which  con¬ 
sumes  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  it  produces  may 
have  accumulated  any  amount  of  capital  by  past  industry 
and  trade,  and  yet  be  in  abject  want  if  that  capital  be  not 
held  in  a  form  which  permits  of  its  exchange  for  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  the  world’s  history,  when,  as  we 
believe,  but  two  individuals  were  in  existence,  and  the  earth 
ceased  spontaneously  to  produce  the  requisite  supplies  of 
food ;  it  was  ordained,  “  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,  and  the  condition  on  which  man’s  life  depended 
was  that  he  should  “  till  the  ground.”  When,  again,  popula¬ 
tion  was  reduced  to  the  eight  who  emerged  from  the  ark  to 
“  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,”  the  green 
herb  of  the  field  needed  the  husbandry  of  a  Noah  ;  the  wild 
flocks  of  the  plain  were  to  be  hunted  by  a  Nimrod  and  an 
Esau ;  and  the  cattle  of  the  fold  to  be  tended  by  a  Jacob. 
The  three  necessaries  of  life,  food,  raiment,  and  shelter, 
could  only  be  procured  by  the  bestowal  of  labour ;  and  in 
a  barbaric  state  of  life  we  may  well  believe  that  little  else 
resulted  from  the  employment  of  man’s  powers.  Each 
individual  family  or  community  had  to  produce  for  itself 
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that  which  it  consumed,  and  could  only  exist  or  increase  as 
production  was  kept  up  to,  or  in  excess  of,  consumption. 
As,  however,  knowledge  and  civilization  advanced,  the 
economy  of  labour  and  the  aid  of  art  enabled  more  to  be 
produced  than  there  was  a  need  to  consume,  and  production 
took  the  form  in  a  great  measure  of  that  which  ministered 
to  comfort,  to  luxury,  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  The 
strong,  the  thrifty,  the  wise  became  the  possessors  of 
wealth,  or  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  that 
which  they  could  exchange  for  the  means  of  sustenance ; 
and  so  far  as  the  necessaries  of  life  were  concerned,  man¬ 
kind  became  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  consumers 
and  producers.  It  mattered  not,  then,  whether  each  indi¬ 
vidual  or  community  produced  food  or  other  essentials  for 
his  or  its  own  consumption,  provided  he  either  had  or  pro¬ 
duced  that  with  which  these  could  be  purchased.  Two 
things,  however,  were  absolutely  requisite — that  the  neces¬ 
saries  for  the  whole  should  be  produced  by  some  one  or 
more,  and  that  those  who  did  not  produce  for  themselves 
should  be  able  to  induce  or  compel  the  producers  to  part 
with  their  superabundant  stores. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  principles,  but  not  stopping  to 
trace  their  application  to  the  progress  of  our  country  in 
knowledge,  civilization,  and  wealth,  we  find  that  she 
embraces  three  classes  in  her  community.  Those  who 
produce  nothing  themselves,  but,  either  by  inheritance  or 
the  power  of  ministering  to  the  wants  or  tastes  of  others, 
obtain  their  share  not  only  of  the  necessaries  but  the  super¬ 
fluities  of  life ;  those  who  produce  that  which  they  can 
exchange  for  what  they  need ;  and  those  who  actually  pro¬ 
duce  these  necessaries,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the 
other  members  of  the  community.  So  long  as  in  any 
country  these  three  orders  can  maintain  their  due  relation 
to  each  other,  and  sufficient  labour  is  employed  in  producing 
the  means  of  subsistence,  it  may  prosper  and  increase  in 
wealth,  because  the  labour  employed  produces  more  than 
is  consumed,  and  the  surplus  goes  into  accumulation.  It 
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may  be  that  some  have  too  little,  and  some  too  much  ; 
there  may  be  unnatural  and  unhappy  diversities  of  con¬ 
dition  amongst  its  members,  but  as  a  whole  it  goes  on  and 
prospers  without  external  aid,  or  such  aid  as  it  derives 
from  abroad  in  the  acquisition  of  substance  is  compensated 
for  by  the  products  of  its  art  or  its  industry.  Advancing 
one  step  further :  just  as  to  the  individual  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  whether  that  which  he  produces — be  it  the  product 
of  the  hand  or  the  brain — is  suited  to  his  wants,  so  long  as 
that  which  is  so  suited  is  produced  by  others  and  procured 
by  exchange ;  so  to  the  country  it  mattered  not  whether  its 
products  were  such  as  its  consumers  needed,  or  such  as  were 
sought  by  other  countries  in  exchange  for  that  which  sup¬ 
plied  these  needs.  In  such  case  the  producers  of  that 
which  procured  food  and  necessaries  really  stood  in  the 
same  position  as  those  who  directly  produced  these  essen¬ 
tials  ;  but  it  was  absolutely  requisite,  not  only  that  the 
supplies  for  consumption  could  be  obtained,  but  that  they 
should  be  obtainable  by  means  of  the  products  of  labour 
so  bestowed  as  to  produce  what  was  disposable  in  ex¬ 
change. 

Now  England,  by  which  is  meant  the  whole  United 
Kingdom,  is  just  in  that  position.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  she  fed  herself,  and  obtained  the  further  supplies  she 
needed  by  exchanging  her  products  for  those  of  other 
nations ;  and,  owing  to  her  capital  and  power,  obtained 
them  on  advantageous  terms.  Then,  though  from  the 
growth  of  her  population  and  the  increase  of  individual 
consumption  she  became  dependent  upon  other  lands  for 
her  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  other  articles,  she  was 
still  independent  and  prosperous,  because  those  lands  re¬ 
quired  and  obtained  from  her  the  products  they  took  in 
exchange  for  the  supplies  they  gave.  Now,  whether  it  be 
for  a  time  only  or  in  perpetuity,  many  of  the  products  of 
our  industry  and  skill  have  ceased  to  be  convertible  into 
those  supplies ;  and  thus  the  balance  has  been  destroyed. 
We  are  at  the  present  consuming  more  of  that  which  is 
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really  or  conventionally  necessary  for  our  subsistence  than 
we  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  producing.  Hence  the 
rapid  spread  of  adversity  and  the  deepening  cry  of  distress 
from  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society. 

It  is  the  social  aspect  of  this  national  condition  which 
forms  the  proper  subject  of  this  Paper,  and  apology  is 
needed  for  so  long  a  digression  from  it.  One  word  more, 
however,  must  be  pardoned.  This  statement  of  the  case  is 
fully  open  to  criticism,  but  to  shelve  it  under  the  cry  of 
pessimism,  anti-free-trade,  protectionism  or  reciprocity- 
heresy,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust.  If  the  evils  exist,  and 
who  can  deny  that  they  do  ?  let  us  honestly  and  carefully 
try  to  discover  whence  they  arise  and  in  what  manner  they 
may  best  be  dealt  with. 

It  was  in  the  years  1872  and  1873  that  our  trading  pro¬ 
sperity  appeared  to  have  reached  the  greatest  elevation  it  has 
ever  attained,  since  when  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
continuously  falling.  Just  as  we  may  best  estimate  the 
unknown  depth  of  a  mountain  valley  by  comparison  with 
the  height  of  a  known  hill,  so  may  we  best  gauge  the  trading 
depression  by  contrasting  it  with  the  late  elevation.  The 
height  of  the  one  we  know,  for  we  have  been  descending 
rapidly  ;  whether  we  have  yet  touched  the  lowest  depth  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  There  are  not  wanting  grounds  for  hope 
that  it  is  so  •  but  the  existence  of  any  solid  basis  on  which 
to  rest  a  settled  belief  is  not  yet  clearly  visible.  During 
the  whole  series  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  she  entered 
upon  her  career  as  a  trading  and  manufacturing  nation, 
besides  accumulating  the  products  of  her  own  surplus 
labour — the  surplus  beyond  that  expended  in  raising  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  her  own  labourers — England  had 
been  drawing  to  herself  a  considerable  portion  of  other 
nations'’  produce.  At  one  period,  by  force  of  arms,  con¬ 
quering  peoples  weaker  or  less  civilized  than  herself  and 
taking  tribute  from  them ;  not  as  of  old  by  actual  forced 
contributions  to  her  revenue,  but  for  the  support  of  her 
officers  and  servants  administering  the  government,  or  from 
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the  gains  of  her  trade ;  both  of  these  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  being  remitted  home  in  the  shape  of  produce.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  there  is  ever  any  permanent  ac¬ 
cession  of  wealth  from  conquest,  for  the  waste  of  life,  the 
outlay  of  money,  and  the  expenditure  of  power,  really  con¬ 
sume  more  than  they  obtain.  At  another,  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  precious  metals  gaining  the  power  to  purchase, 
though  here  again  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  labour 
expended  in  searching  for — and  the  lavish  waste  of — the 
gold  and  silver  when  found,  have  really  been  equal  to  the 
value  secured.  At  other  times — and  this  with  varying 
seasons  of  productive  or  unproductive  trade,  though,  on  the 
whole,  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter — exchanging  the 
products  of  her  own  industry  for  that  of  others,  or  increas¬ 
ing’  the  value  of  those  products  by  the  further  employment 
of  shill  in  fitting  them  for  use.  By  all  these  means  there 
has  been  a  constant  addition  to  her  own  wealth.  She  may 
have  given  ample  return  to  those  from  whom  she  drew  these 
accessions  by  the  introduction  of  art  and  science,  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  order,  the  development  of  resources,  and  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization,  morality,  and  religion;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  England  has,  and  still  does  acquire 
and  retain,  by  appropriation  to  the  purposes  of  her  own  con¬ 
sumption,  enjoyment,  or  accumulation,  a  large  share  of  the 
labouring  power  of  the  world.  How  great  a  portion  it  would 
be  a  curious  and  not  uninstructive  statistical  employment  to 
estimate  and  compile.  It  is  to  this  constant  absorption  of  the 
results  of  other  men’s  labours,  as  well  as  to  her  own  internal 
progress  and  appreciation,  that  England  owes  the  supremacy 
she  obtained  and  the  social  position  which  so  distinctly 
marked  the  period  of  her  inflated  prosperity.  At  first,  the 
conquerors  and  the  actual  residents  in,  or  traders  with, 
foreign  countries  or  our  colonial  possessions,  were  those  who 
thus  became  benefited.  Then  the  capitalists  and  manufac¬ 
turers  through  whom  were  produced  the  staple  articles 
of  our  commerce ;  then  the  artisans  by  whose  manual 
labour  these  were  created,  and  the  labourers  and  seamen 
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employed  in  their  transport,  all  claimed  a  share  in  the  profits 
of  our  foreign  trades.  Then  followed  the  owners  of  land 
and  of  the  mineral  products  derived  from  under  the  soil, 
who  exacted  increased  rents  and  royalties.  Following  upon 
these  came  all  those  who  lived  by  collecting  and  distributing 
what  others  produced  or  consumed,  and  the  professional 
class  who  ministered  to  the  wants,  and  lived  upon  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  those  who  thus  grew  rich.  Beyond  all  these 
must  be  named  the  horde  of  speculators,  many  honest  and 
useful  in  the  exercise  of  their  foresight  and  talents,  but 
many  rapacious  and  dishonest  in  grasping  that  which  other 
men  had  exhausted  their  bodily  and  mental  powers  in  pro¬ 
ducing  ;  sweeping  into  their  nets  the  savings  of  a  lifetime 
laid  by  for  the  support  of  old  age,  or  the  hardly- won  pro¬ 
vision  for  those  dependent  upon  the  bread-winner  whilst 
living,  and  that  which  he  left  behind  him  when  taken 
away. 

There  thus  arose  a  general  diffusion  of  wealth ;  an  almost 
universal  rise  of  prices ;  an  extravagance  of  expenditure,  not 
confined  to  any  class ;  a  greed  in  the  race  of  acquisition,  and 
a  recklessness  in  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained;  an 
unscrupulousness  in  the  transactions  of  every-day  life  which 
exercised  influences  of  the  most  unfavourable  character  upon 
the  conditions  in  which  society  existed.  Easily  acquired 
wealth  was  lavishly  squandered;  dishonest  gains  were  hoarded 
by  the  miser,  or  dissipated  by  the  spendthrift ;  every  form 
of  luxurious  living  and  sensual  gratification  was  adopted, 
invented,  and  indulged  in.  ISTor  was  this  all ;  those  who  had 
by  the  most  upright  conduct,  the  most  patient  exercise  of 
talent,  the  most  assiduous  devotion  to  the  lawful  employment 
of  their  powers  become  possessed  of  property  or  income — and 
especially  those  whose  fixed  incomes  admitted  of  no  aug¬ 
mentation — were  drawn  into  an  undue  expenditure  either 
actually  or  in  desire.  Habits  were  being  formed,  plans  in 
life  pursued,  time  and  substance  employed,  in  methods 
which,  however  pleasing  and  even  elevating  to  the  few, 
were  by  no  means  calculated  for  the  real  advancement  even 
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of  those  few,  still  less  of  the  many  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  Just  as  England  herself  appropriated  more  than 
her-  fair  share  of  the  world’s  substance,  so  was  her  portion 
of  that  wealth  unequally  distributed  amongst  the  different 
members  of  her  own  community.  Extremes  of  affluence 
and  destitution — the  continuance  of  which  are  wholly  incom¬ 
patible  with  any  real  prosperity — existed  side  by  side.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  trace  out  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect ;  but  it  is  too  true,  that  between  the  satins  of  St. 
James’s  and  the  rags  of  St.  Giles’s,  the  luxurious  living  of 
Belgravia  and  Manchester  and  the  squalid  misery  of  the 
courts  and  alleys  in  their  immediate  proximity,  the  trifling 
loungers  of  Pall  Mall  and  the  nightly  throngs  of  the  Hay- 
market,  there  is  a  much  closer  connection  than  many  know 
or  will  be  disposed  to  admit.  The  social  aspect  of  trade 
inflation  was  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme  ;  it  carried  with 
it  the  absolute  certainty  of  its  own  overthrow. 

How  the  point  upon  which  all  this  turned  was  the  con¬ 
tinued  progress  of  our  export  trade.  With  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  population  to  be  fed,  and  a  stationary  or  retrograde 
home  production  of  food,  our  very  existence  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  produce  that  which  other  nations  will  exchange 
for  food  ;  and  this  dependence  is  the  more  entire  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  of  average  consumption  which  has  grown 
up  with  our  growth  in  wealth.  In  like  manner  with  other 
necessaries,  or  those  things  which  habit  or  education  lead  us 
to  consider  to  be  necessary.  Ho  doubt  we  have  large  re¬ 
sources  abroad  in  the  shape  of  debts  on  which  interest  is 
paid,  shares  in  undertakings  which  may  be  profitable,  earn¬ 
ings  and  profits  remitted  by  residents  abroad ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  these  have  of  late  years  been  increas¬ 
ing — rather  the  reverse.  It  is  to  the  results  of  our  export 
trade  that  we  must  look  for  the  means  of  turning  the  labour 
at  home  which  is  not  employed  in  producing  the  necessaries 
of  life  into  those  products  to  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
Other  conditions  may  possibly  spring  up  :  such  a  wonderful 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  wealth  like  that  of  gold  in 
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Australia ;  some  new  development  of  agricultural  operations 
at  home,  whereby  the  labour  now  employed  in  other  channels 
may  be  diverted  to  the  production  of  supplies  to  supersede 
imported  ones  •,  or  some  unexpected  diminution  in  our  pre¬ 
sent  draughts  upon  the  world’s  resources.  But  failing*  any 
such  alterations,  the  decay  of  our  export  trade  must  involve 
an  entire  change  in  our  social  condition,  and  not  impro¬ 
bably  nor  remotely  our  decadence  as  a  nation.  It  is  with 
no  intention  of  maintaining  that  this  decay  must  necessarily 
continue  or  increase,  that  on  this  and  on  other  occasions 
the  real  circumstances  are  sought  out  and  insisted  upon. 
Rather  is  it  desired  to  direct  attention  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  so  that  whatever  means  can  be  adopted  to  alter  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  may  be  taken  in  hand.  What  those  means 
are  cannot  now  be  inquired  into ;  but  the  alterations  which 
have  taken  and  are  taking  place  in  our  social  condition  may 
be  discussed.  A  few  words,  however,  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  decay  has  been  brought  about. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  however  willing 
the  nations  of  the  world  might  be  in  their  infancy  to  depend 
upon  this  country  for  their  manufactured  goods  and  the 
articles  of  luxury  they  choose  to  consume,  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  purchase  them  from  us  by  a  larger  amount  of 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  raising  of  food  and  raw  materials, 
than  we  bestow  upon  the  finished  articles  they  take  in  ex¬ 
change.  We  have  had  the  honour  of  being  the  pioneers 
in  arts  and  manufactures,  and  have  had  our  reward  in  the 
wealth  we  have  acquired.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  other 
nations  to  follow  in  our  steps,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  sup¬ 
plying  their  own  wants ;  and  this  they  are  sure  to  do  as 
they  increase  in  numbers  and  knowledge.  We  can  have  no 
hope  of  retarding  this  progress,  but  we  may  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  we  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  advancing  our 
own  interest — that  of  civilizing  the  nations  yet  existing  in 
barbarism,  of  peopling  the  regions  yet  uncultivated  by 
man.  We  have  no  right  to  expect,  for  instance,  that 
America  will  continue  to  purchase  from  us  the  coals  and  the 
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iron  she  has  within  her  own  shores,  or  permit  us  to  fetch 
from  her  the  raw  cotton  her  fields  produce,  and  take  back 
to  her  the  calico  or  the  hosiery  to  clothe  her  population ; 
but  we  may  abstain  from  exterminating  the  naked  races 
who  would  raise  us  food  in  exchange  for  our  clothing.  We 
may  laugh  or  mourn  over  the  folly  to  themselves  and  the 
injury  to  us,  of  the  United  States’  policy  in  retarding  their 
own  progress  by  refusing  to  take  our  products  in  exchange 
for  their  surplus  food,  until  they  are  able  under  free  trade  to 
supply  their  own  wants  ;  but  we  may  not  in  imitation  of  this 
revert  to  the  suicidal  policy  of  resorting  to  protection  or 
reciprocity.  It  is  certainly  not  in  this  direction  that  we 
can  in  any  way  advance  the  return  of  trading  prosperity,  or 
retard  the  progress  of  trade  decay.  It  is  by  the  throwing 
open  of  our  ports  for  the  reception  of  whatever  the  world 
will  send  us,  that  we  have  fed  our  population  and  enabled 
them  to  cheapen  the  goods  we  have  to  sell ;  and  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  stand  in  need  of  customers  for  our  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  must  we  maintain  or  extend  the  facilities 
for  the  interchange  of  that  which  each  nation  can  or  does 
produce  in  perfection  at  a  low  cost. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  affirm  the  positive  than  to  state 
the  negative,  to  observe  the  object  which  is  displayed  in 
relief  rather  than  that  which  is  cut  in  reverse;  that  it  is 
hoped  what  has  been  said  of  prosperous  trade  may,  in  some 
measure,  present  to  view  what  adverse  commerce  means. 
Yet  there  are  some  of  the  aspects  of  trade  depression  which, 
in  pursuance  of  the  object  of  this  Paper,  must  be  distinctly 
set  out  and  briefly  enlarged  upon. 

It  would  appear  that  a  serious  social  revolution  is  im¬ 
pending  over  us,  or  rather  we  may  say  has  already  com¬ 
menced  in  our  midst ;  and  is  only  not  more  distinctly  visible 
because  everybody  is  living  in  hopes  that  the  present  de¬ 
pression  is  but  for  a  time,  and  even  now  gives  prospect,  as 
many  think,  to  a  revival  of  trade.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
vast  falling  oft' in  the  value  of  our  exports.  Whether  this  be 
due  principally,  or  only  in  part,  to  a  diminution  of  price,  and 
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not  of  quantity,  has  been  argued  elsewhere.  Even  were  it 
wholly  due  to  the  fall  of  prices,  it  would  still  remain  true  that 
the  nation's  resources  must  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
fact  that  our  manufactures  can  only  be  sold  for  so  much  less 
money  does  not  alter  the  state  of  the  case.  It  is  said  also 
that  this  evil  is  not  confined  to  England,  but  has  fallen  upon 
other  nations  as  well.  Be  it  so,  the  effect  on  their  prosperity 
is  not  so  serious  as  on  ours,  because  in  no  other  nation  is 
there  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community  dependent  for 
subsistence  upon  the  proceeds  of  trade ;  for  none  other  has 
to  rely  so  much  upon  foreign  supplies  of  food.  There  is  also 
a  wide  difference  in  the  effect  of  depressed  prices  of  goods 
for  foreign  and  for  home  consumption.  The  one  absolutely 
lessens  the  purchasing*  power  of  the  nation,  the  other,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  for  a  time  disturb  and  afflict  the  home  traders, 
is  really  only  a  question  of  internal  regulation,  entailing 
no  loss  on  the  country,  though  playing  an  important  part 
in  settling  or  unsettling  the  social  relations  of  its  different 
members. 

The  first  effect  of  lesser  money  return  for  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods  must  obviously  be  felt  by  the  manufacturer, 
since  the  standing  cost  of  plant,  &c.,  cannot  be  materially 
reduced,  and  wages  do  not  fall  until  profits  are  diminished  or 
altogether  cease.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  at  the  present 
time  few  of  the  manufacturers  of  our  staple  exports  are  keep¬ 
ing  up  their  gains :  it  is  fortunate  for  many  if  they  are  not 
actually  working  at  a  loss.  The  spending  power  of  this  class 
must  thus  be  greatly  lessened.  That  this  is  not  yet  mani¬ 
fested  more  clearly  in  their  expenditure  arises  from  the  vast 
accumulations  of  prosperous  times  having  been  placed  in 
various  investments  not  yet  so  completely  affected,  and  that 
many  are  actually  drawing  upon  capital  to  tide  over  disas¬ 
trous  times.  The  next  in  order  to  suffer  are  the  labouring 
classes,  who  are  everywhere  compelled  to  accept  reduced 
wages,  and  thus  become  able  to  spend  less.  These  two 
classes  necessarily  affect  the  shopkeepers,  from  whom  they 
purchase.  These,  again,  the  traders  and  manufacturers  from 
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whom  they  obtain  their  goods.  Then  come  the  landowners, 
whose  largely-increased  incomes  of  late  years  have  been 
occasioned  and  sustained  by  the  general  desire  of  those 
acquiring  fortunes  to  become  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  the 
lavish  prices  which  prosperous  trade  has  enabled  them  to 
afford.  The  professional  class  and  all  whose  receipts 
come  solely  out  of  the  incomes  of  others,  having  during 
prosperity  been  large  recipients,  must  gradually  share  in 
the  failing  wealth  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  sup¬ 
ported. 

So  far  as  actual  loss  to  the  nation  is  concerned,  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  (excepting  as  it  arises  from  diminished 
production — and  this,  owing  to  the  succession  of  bad  har¬ 
vests,  is  of  immense  importance — though  not  falling  within 
the  scope  of  this  Paper)  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There 
can  be  no  ground  for  believing  that  for  a  series  of  years 
nature  will  yield  less  abundant  supplies  than  formerly  ;  and 
so  long  as  on  the  average  equal  labour  expended  upon  the 
soil  produces  the  same  return,  there  is  the  same  amount  of 
sustenance  for  the  population.  Not  so,  however,  when  our 
export  trade  falls  off.  If  it  be  in  quantity,  there  are  fewer 
hands  employed  to  produce  it;  and  if  in  price,  less  return. 
In  fact,  the  labouring  power  both  employed  and  unused 
procures  diminished  supplies  of  necessaries,  and  an  actual 
loss  ensues  to  one  or  more  classes  of  the  community.  It  is 
the  fewer  millions  of  money  which  our  exports  have  pro¬ 
duced,  to  be  set  against  the  more  millions  we  have  expended 
on  imports  to  meet  the  growing  numbers,  and  the  increased 
average  consumption  of  those  numbers,  which  makes  the  real 
difference  between  national  prosperity  or  adversity.  Should 
the  times  recur  when  the  same  employment  of  labour,  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  addition  to  the  population,  will  purchase 
for  us  supplies  from  abroad  to  a  proportionate  extent,  the 
social  condition  of  the  country  may  remain  unchanged  ; 
without  such  conditions  it  cannot  do  so,  and  even  with  them 
such  a  result  is  highly  improbable. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  our  manufacturers  and  traders 
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should  have  as  full  employment  as  before — to  secure  which 
there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  total  amount,  not  only  com¬ 
mensurate  with  that  of  the  population,  but  also  of  the  con¬ 
stant  ascension  from  the  lower  ranks — there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  can  ever  be  as  profitable  as  it  was.  The 
producing  power  of  the  world  has  been  and  still  is  increasing 
in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  consuming  need,  and  hence  pro¬ 
ducers  can  never  expect  to  command  the  same  surplus  of 
profit  for  themselves  on  the  sale  of  their  manufactures  or 
the  conduct  of  their  trade.  The  continuous  and  probably 
increasing  loss  of  income  to  the  higher  classes  will  neces¬ 
sarily  alter  their  style  of  living,  and  with  this  their  relative 
social  condition.  But  other  causes  put  in  operation  by  this 
prime  mover  will  all  tend  in  the  same  direction.  The  very 
largeness  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing-  firms  which 
have  come  into  existence  has  led  to  the  formation  of  com¬ 
panies  and  the  general  spirit  of  co-operation,  which  distri¬ 
butes  incomes  amongst  larger  numbers.  Diminished 
incomes  necessitate  a  resort  to  employment  by  many  who 
have  hitherto  had  money  to  spend  without  earning  it,  so 
that  more  will  press  forward  to  divide  the  profits  earned. 
All  the  old  methods  of  making  a  business  are  becoming 
overtasked.  The  peculiar  means  this  country  possessed  of 
drawing  to  it  the  trade  of  other  nations  are  now  being 
shared  with  them ;  and  amongst  ourselves  it  will  rarely 
happen  that  any  new  business  will  exclusively  remain  long 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  first  start  it.  When  all  were  full 
of  employment  the  special  ground  which  one  man  or  firm 
occupied,  as  we  have  many  instances  in  our  large  trades,  was 
left  to  himself;  now  competitors  spring  up  on  every  side. 
The  possession  of  capital  gives  far  less  power  than  it  did 
before  the  existence  of  facilities  for  obtaining  money  where¬ 
with  to  manufacture  or  speculate.  It  is  thus  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  enormous  fortunes  hitherto  so  frequently  made 
will  not  arise,  nor  will  our  landowners  have  the  same  large 
amounts  at  their  disposal.  In  every  way  the  social  condition 
of  both  must  thus  be  changed. 
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With  such  materially  reduced  expenditure  must  go  the 
means  of  those  who  have  lived  upon  the  trade  of  the  rich — 
shopkeepers  and  other  distributors  will  be  lessened  in 
number,  and  their  gains  contracted.  These  then  will  press 
upon  the  working  classes,  for  whom  fewer  employments  will 
offer  and  to  whom  lesser  wages  will  be  given.  There 
will  be  less  money  to  spend  and  more  frugality  to  be  exer¬ 
cised. 

Another  cause  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  come  into  extensive 
operation.  It  is  impossible  not  to  have  seen  that  in  all 
classes  of  society  the  success  of  those  who  have  prospered  in 
life  has  in  great  measure  been  owing  to  the  ignorance,  the 
folly.  °r  the  vice  of  those  who  have  failed.  The  advantages 
and  opportunities  offered  to  the  many  have  been  embraced 
by  the  few  ;  and  excepting  in  instances  of  exalted  genius, 
rare  skill,  or  extraordinary  circumstances,  few  men  would 
have  risen  to  eminence  or  fortune  but  for  the  indisposition 
or  incapacity  of  their  compeers  to  divide  with  them  the 
success  they  have  obtained.  If  education,  morality,  and 
religion  are  to  increase,  many  more  must  be  qualified  to 
obtain  the  prizes,  and  there  must  be  a  more  equal  division 
of  the  benefits  which  man’s  labour,  his  own  or  others’,  can 
create.  If  this  be  true  as  regards  individuals  and  families 
amongst  ourselves,  it  is  also  true  as  regards  nations. 
England’s  prosperity  has  been  owing  not  only  to  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  skill,  and  the  energy  she  has  put  forth  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  very  much  to  the  folly  of  other  nations  in 
neglecting  the  resources  they  possessed  and  wasting  their 
substance  in  war.  We  too  have  had  our  share  of  this  in 
time  past,  and  are  not  free  from  its  indulgence  now;  but 
since  the  days  which  closed  with  Waterloo,  and  again'with 
the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War,  all  our  rivals  in  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce— America,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  every  minor  State,  excepting 
perhaps  Switzerland,  whether  in  the  East  or  the  West,  or 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other— have  retarded  their 
own  progress,  and  thus  left  room  for  us  to  advance,  by  the 
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wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  the  products  of  life’s 
labour.  It  is  the  peace  which  France  seems  determined  to 
enjoy  which  is  enabling*  her  to  exercise  her  powers  in  sup¬ 
plying  so  much  to  our  markets,  and  yet  take  less  fro  m  us ; 
whilst  the  United  States,  no  longer  cursed  with  slavery  or 
dissevered  in  interests,  is  able  to  advance  rapidly  in  fur¬ 
nishing  herself  with  manufactured  goods,  and  to  spare  us  of 
the  food  she  raises.  To  these  happy  causes  are  owing 
much  ot  the  check  which  our  manufacturing  efforts  are 
receiving. 

o 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  with  these  social  changes — should 
the  present  promise  be  realized — there  will  be  a  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  overstocked  labour  market,  and  that  the 
problems  will  have  to  be  solved  how  that  labour  is  to  find 
employment,  and  how  those  who  yield  it  are  to  find  food. 
Hut  it  must  be  remembered  that  with  less  wasteful  and 
luxurious  living,  whether  it  be  in  the  destimction  or  misuse 
of  food,  or  the  awful  extravagance  in  drink  which  are  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  both  rich  and  poor,  there  will  be  enough  to  fill 
many  mouths.  There  is  a  certainty  that  with  lesser  wages 
and  smaller  profits,  together  with  greater  honesty  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture  and  the  conduct  of  trade,  we  shall 
find  for  a  time  at  least  many  customers,  especially  amongst 
the  least  civilized  people,  who  will  be  ready  to  grow  food 
wherewith  to  purchase  our  clothing  and  other  productions. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  our  own  soil  may  be  made  to  yield 
a  larger  supply ;  and  if  that  fail,  who  shall  estimate  the 
countless  multitudes  for  which  food  can  be  raised  in  our 
colonies  when  our  superabundant  labourers  go  forth  to 
people  their  fertile  valleys  and  their  sun-clad  hills  ? 

To  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  Eng¬ 
land  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  appropriated  and  ex¬ 
pended  in  consumption  and  accumulation  the  proceeds  of  a 
larger  share  of  the  world’s  labour  than  she  has  herself  con¬ 
tributed.  This  she  has  been  enabled  to  do  through  the  force 
of  her  Anglo-Saxon  character,  her  early  discovery  of  the 
mineral  treasures  she  possessed,  and  her  power  to  utilize 
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them  ;  her  indomitable  perseverance  in  seeking  out  and 
occupying  new  places  for  the  employment  of  her  energies, 
and  new  markets  for  the  sale  of  her  products.  By  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  the  cultivation  of  intercourse  with  all 
the  world  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  nation  which 
ever  existed,  by  shaking  off  the  trammels  in  which  her  trade 
was  fettered,  and  thus  giving  the  widest  expansion  to  all 
her  powers.  Possessing,  however,  no  special  monopoly  of 
any  of  these  gifts,  her  success  has  induced  other  nations — 
especially  those  to  whom  she  has  herself  given  birth — to 
follow  more  or  less  in  her  footsteps,  and  thus  to  become 
suppliers  of  their  own  wants  first,  and  then  competitors  for 
the  custom  of  the  world.  Concurrently  with  this,  the 
wealth  which  has  fallen  to  her  share  has  been  unequally 
divided  amongst  her  own  children ;  deservedly  so,  because 
the  industrious,  the  wise,  the  thrifty,  have  only  done  to  their 
fellows  what  England  has  done  to  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
the  result  has  been  an  undue  exaltation  of  wealth,  an  un¬ 
due  desire  for  its  possession,  and  the  use  of  undue  means 
for  its  acquisition.  This  struggle  for  existence— for  the 
enj  oyment  by  each  of  more  than  h  e  himself  produces — has  per¬ 
vaded  all  classes,  and  both  led  to,  and  been  fostered  by,  the 
inflated  prosperity  of  the  few  years  centring  in  1871-72. 
Society  has  become  divided  into  unnatural  extremes,  and  a 
social  condition  grown  up  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  neither. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  continue  without  the  infusion 
of  new  life,  or  the  obtaining  of  new  support.  These  are  to  be 
found  if  sought  for;  but  it  is  equally  improbable  that  society 
can  either  continue  on  its  old  lines  or  fall  back  upon  them 
again.  If  trade  and  agricultural  depression  together  drive 
us  into  new  channels  of  thought  and  action,  prompt  us  to 
give  play  to  new  motives,  and  inculcate  upon  us  higher 
principles  by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct ;  they  will  prove 
the  seed  of  a  richer  harvest  of  happiness,  honour,  and  real 
glory,  than  all  the  accumulations  of  the  past  have  ever 
yielded. 


XIII. 


Extended  Colonization  a  Necessity  to  the 
Mother  Country.1 

THE  Paper  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  preparing  for  this  evening’s  meeting  differs  some¬ 
what  from  those  which  are  usually  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  inasmuch  as  it  neither  con¬ 
tains  information  respecting  any  portion  of  our  Colonial 
Empire,  nor  does  it  treat  of  the  subject  from  a  Colonial  point 
of  view.  It  is  the  sequel  to  a  series  of  papers  read  in  other 
places  on  the  trading  condition  and  prospects  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  out  of  which  it  would  seem  that  there  arises  a  necessity 
for  action,  with  special  reference  to  the  advantages  the 
Colonies  offer  as  helps  to  the  Parent  State.  Yet  so  closely 
are  the  interests  of  the  children  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
parent,  that  whatever  may  prove  to  be  for  its  welfare  should 
also  be  the  source  or  occasion  of  benefit  to  them.  Some 
apology  is  needed  from  one  who  has  so  recently  become  a 
member  of  the  Institute  for  attempting  to  deal  with  so  wide 
and  important  a  subject.  I  throw  myself  on  your  indul¬ 
gence  for  the  incomplete  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  with 
the  full  expectation  that  it  may  at  least  serve  to  promote  a 
discussion  that  will  have  some  influence  in  guiding  public 
opinion,  and  it  may  be,  in  invoking  legislative  action  to¬ 
wards  effecting  the  desired  end. 

I.  The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year 

1  Read  at  the  Opening  Meeting  of  Session  1879-80,  of  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  November  25,  1879. 
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1871,  that  in  which,  the  last  census  was  taken,  numbered 
31,484,601.  The  estimated  increase  since  that  time  has 
been  2,671,452,  and  a  like  rate  of  growth  between  this  and 
1881,  when  the  next  enumeration  will  take  place,  would 
give  a  farther  increase  of  727,965,  bringing  up  the  total  to 
very  close  upon  35  millions,  for  whom  food,  raiment,  and 
shelter  must  necessarily  be  found.  In  1871  there  were 
3,831,054  acres  of  land  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  wheat, 
the  calculated  produce  of  which  being  53,620,000  cwts.,  was 
supplemented  by  importations  from  abroad  to  the  extent  of 
43,310,000  cwts.  Last  year  there  were  3,381,701  acres, 
yielding,  it  is  supposed,  55,350,000  cwts.,  and  the  foreign 
supplies  were  58,760,000  cwts.  This  year  the  cultivation 
has  been  reduced  to  3,056,428  acres,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
owing  to  the  bad  harvest,  the  whole  yield  will  not  much  exceed 
the  half  of  last  year’s  production ;  whilst  the  foreign  impor¬ 
tations  have  already  reached  to  57,000,000  cwts.,  and  there 
are  yet  two  months  of  the  year  to  run.  Mr.  Caird  puts  the 
annual  home  produce  at  55,000,000  cwts.,  and  the  quantity 
taken  from  abroad  at  an  equal  weight,  thus  giving  110,000,000 
cwts.  as  the  present  consumption. 

Other  cereal  products  to  some  extent  aid  the  supply  of 
wheat,  but,  roughly  speaking,  they  may  be  said  to  about 
compensate  for  the  wheat  devoted  to  other  uses  than  that 
of  human  food ;  and  some.  3,000,000  cwts.  of  rice  are  im¬ 
ported,  of  which,  however,  only  a  portion  is  eaten. 

Of  meat  it  is  supposed  that  25,370,000  cwts.  were  raised 
in  1871,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  3,960,000  cwts.  im¬ 
ported.  The  same  calculation  gives  25,000,000  cwts.  of 
home  produce  for  last  year,  and  6,990,000  cwts.  obtained 
from  abroad.  Butter  and  cheese  may  probably  be  taken  at 
3,000,000  cwts.,  both  now  and  for  1871,  and  the  milk  con¬ 
sumed  as  equivalent  to  6,000,000  cwts.  more.  Adding  this 
to  the  meat  may  make  the  weight  of  home-raised  animal 
food  34,000,000  cwts.  Of  foreign  butter  and  cheese,  in¬ 
cluding  lard,  the  importations  were  2,930,000  cwts.  in  1871, 
and  4,580,000  cwts.  in  1878  ;  together  affording  a  present 
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annual  weight  of  39,000,000  cwts.  of  animal  food  furnished 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  population. 

Potatoes  are  another  important  article  of  diet,  of  which 
probably  100,000,000  cwts.  are  usually  grown  at  home, 
whilst  the  importations  were,  in  1871,  850,000  cwts.,  and  in 
1878,  8,745,000  cwts. 

If  we  go  back  for  another  ten  years  to  1861  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  population  was  then  only  28,974,362,  the  im¬ 
portations  of  foreign  wheat  36,260,000  cwts.,  of  meat 
1,810,000  cwts.,  of  butter,  &c.,  2,010,000  cwts.,  and  of  pota¬ 
toes  112,374  cwts.  There  are  no  records  from  which  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable— very  satisfactorily — to  calculate  the  various  home 
products  for  that  year,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  there 
were  no  great  variations  from  the  present  average  amounts. 

These  .several  descriptions  of  food,  however,  have  varying' 
degrees  of  life-sustaining  powers,  according  as  they  are  rich 
or  otherwise  in  the  flesh-forming  constituents  they  contain. 
For  instance,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  480  lbs.  of  wheat 
per  annum  are  capable  of  supporting  one  person,  whilst 
550  lbs.  of  meat  would  be  necessary  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  that  10  lbs.  of  potatoes  go  no  further  than  lib.  of 
wheat.  In  estimating,  therefore,  the  extent  to  which  the 
whole  will  avail  in  feeding  our  population,  as  well  as  in  as¬ 
certaining  the  proportion  in  which  we  are  dependent  upon 
home  and  foreign  supplies,  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  a  common  standard,  and  thus  to  express  their  worth 
as  food  in  that  of  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show 
the  several  calculations.  The  basis  on  which  these,  as  well 
as  the  estimates  of  quantities,  rest,  will  be  found  in  several 
papers  by  Mr.  Caird,  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  and  Dr.  Playfair. 
Of  their  experience  and  judgment  I  availed  myself  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  paper  containing  copious  details,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society  for  1877.'”  1  Some  extracts  from  tables  given  in  a 
recent  treatise  published  by  Mr.  Caird,  near  the  close  of  last 
year,  form  the  following  table,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 

1  Ante,  pp.  76-102. 
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to  appeal  with  some  confidence  to  the  figures  set  forth  in  my 
own  paper  when  they  are  corroborated  to  so  great  an  extent 
by  the  calculations  of  one  who  is  justly  deemed  an  authority 
in  these  matters : — 


Quantities  and  Values  of  Home  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Food  Produce 
consumed  annually,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Caird.1 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Wheat . 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

55-00 

55-00 

11000 

32-19 

32-19 

64-38 

Barley . 

44-00 

11-00 

55-00 

19-80 

4-95 

24-75 

Oats . 

64  00 

12-00 

76-00 

28-80 

5-40 

34-20 

Peas  and  Beans . 

14-00 

5-00 

19-00 

6-30 

2-25 

8-55 

Indian  Corn . 

— 

20-00 

20-00 

— 

7-00 

7-00 

Total  Corn . 

177-00 

103-00 

280-00 

87-09 

51-79 

138-88 

Potatoes . 

111-00 

5-00 

116-00 

16-65 

•75 

17-40 

Meat,  &c . 

24-50 

6-30 

30-80 

87-00 

22-05 

109-05 

Cheese  and  Butter. 

3-00 

3-10 

6-10 

13-50 

14-00 

27-50 

Milk . 

— 

— 

— 

26-00 

— 

26-00 

230-24 

88-59 

318-83 

Reducing,  then,  the  other  articles  to  their  equivalents  in 
wheat,  and  adding  the  whole  together,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  two  years  1871  and  1878  compare  thus  : — 

1  “  The  Landed  Interest  and  its  Supply  of  Food.”  By  Janies  Caird 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  1879. 
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[In  million  cwts.  to  two  decimals.] 


Per  cent. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1871. 

Home. 

F  oreign. 

Wheat . 

53-62 

43-31 

96-93 

55-32 

44-68 

Meat . equal  to 

22-16 

3-45 

25-61 

86-53 

13-47 

Hairy  produce .  ,, 

8-00 

2-38 

10-38 

77-07 

22-93 

Potatoes .  „ 

10-00 

■09 

10-09 

99-11 

•89 

Wheat — value  of  total . 

94- 

49- 

143- 

66- 

34- 

1878. 

Wheat . 

55-35 

58-76 

114-11 

48-50 

51-50 

Meat . equal  to 

21-82 

5-74 

27-56 

79-17 

20-83 

Hairy  produce .  ,, 

8-0 

3-72 

11-72 

68-26 

31-74 

Potatoes .  „ 

10-00 

•87 

10-87 

92-00 

8-00 

Wheat — value  of  total . 

95- 

69- 

164- 

58- 

42- 

For  1861  the  totals  would  probably  be  : 

96* 

39- 

135- 

71- 

29- 

Dividing  these  totals  of  135,  143,  and  164  million  cwts. 
amongst  the  existing  population,  they  would  show  a  supply 
of  nutriment  equivalent  to  wheat  for  each  individual  of  522 
lbs.  in  1861  ;  512  lbs.  in  1871 ;  and  538  lbs.  in  1878;  or  an 
average  of  524  lbs.  Allowing  for  the  export  in  various 
forms  of  prepared  food,  of  perhaps  5  per  cent.,  and  for  some 
waste,  this  weight  comes  singularly  near  to  the  480  lbs. 
computed  to  be  necessary  for  each  person,  thus  supporting 
the  presumed  accuracy  of  the  calculations. 

But  besides  these  principal  articles  of  food  there  are 
many  others  of  smaller  importance — egg s,  vegetables,  fruit, 
&c. — both  of  home  and  foreign  production,  which  aid  in 
supporting  life  ;  and  many,  such  as  beverages,  both  alco¬ 
holic  and  other,  without  which,  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  people,  life  would  be  scarcely  endurable.  The  former 
class  is  chiefly  of  home  growth,  although  the  foreign  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  relative  importance.  The  latter  are 
mostly  of  foreign  production.  These  are  not  capable  of 
being  dealt  with  in  quantities,  as  we  have  previously  done 
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with  the  staple  articles,  yet  a  comparison  of  their  collected 
values  at  the  two  periods  may  be  serviceable;  always  re¬ 
membering  that  for  specific  dates  the  money  value  is  not 
an  altogether  safe  guide,  because  of  fluctuations  in  prices. 
For  a  series  of  years  they  are  safer.  A  table  of  these  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  paper  already  referred  to,  and  continued  to 
1879,  will  be  found  at  page  79.  One  of  a  similar  character 
taken  from  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
recently  issued,  which  has  this  year  for  the  first  time  thus 
grouped  the  various  articles  of  food  and  shown  their  value, 
is  as  follows  : — 


Values  of  Food  Imports  from  1859-78,  arranged  in  Groups,  as  shown  in 
Official  Abstract  of  Agricultural  Returns,  prepared  by  Mr.  Giffen, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year. 

Total 

Value. 

Live 

Animals 

I. 

Meat, 

Cheese, 

&c. 

II. 

Wheat 

and 

Flour. 

III. 

Cereal, 

Sugar, 

Spices, 

&c. 

IV. 

Beverages. 

V. 

Fruit 

and 

Vege¬ 

tables. 

VI. 

Miscel¬ 

laneous. 

VII. 

1809 

56*66 

1-63 

5-18 

li-u 

20-98 

13-21 

3*09 

1-46 

’60 

78-79 

2-12 

9-05 

20-87 

25*45 

16-06 

2-93 

2-31 

’61 

84-67 

2-21 

10-37 

24-00 

27-13 

15-44 

3-47 

2-05 

’62 

91-00 

1--89 

11-82 

28-59 

24-47 

18-21 

3-60 

2-42 

’63 

83-62 

2-65 

12-07 

15-54 

25-61 

21-47 

4-02 

2-26 

’64 

82-83 

4-28 

13-08 

13-51 

25-61 

20-63 

S-64 

2-08 

’65 

83-04 

6"55 

13-65 

12-40 

23-68 

20-55 

3-50 

2-71 

’66 

94-63 

5-84 

14-93 

16-78 

28-06 

22-70 

3-79 

2-53 

’67 

104.05 

4-15 

13-39 

28-50 

28-97 

21-94 

4-20 

3-50 

’68 

98-13 

2-70 

14-17 

24-90 

33*77 

15-38 

4-64 

2-57 

’69 

110-72 

5-30 

16-55 

23-30 

34-42 

23-01 

4-82 

3-32 

’70 

106-42 

4*66 

16-19 

19-65 

35'75 

23-53 

4-27 

2-37 

’71 

125-68 

5-66 

18-56 

26-82 

38-20 

27-53 

5-32 

3-59 

’72 

141-53 

4-39 

19-35 

30-26 

47-93 

28-77 

7-96 

2-87 

’73 

149-48 

5-42 

24-38 

34-39 

43-60 

31-00 

7-43 

3-26 

’74 

147-20 

5*26 

26-33 

30-92 

45-69 

28-72 

7-10 

3-18 

’75 

158-65 

7*33 

28-04 

32-38 

47"75 

31-61 

7"55 

3*99 

’76 

158-77 

7-26 

31-45 

27-92 

49*25 

30*81 

8-77 

3-31 

’77 

178-23 

6-01 

31-23 

40-69 

55-50 

30-45 

10-22 

4-13 

’78 

167-36 

7-45 

33-98 

34-22 

50-97 

28-08 

9-48 

3-18 

Total. . 

2,302-06 

92-76 

363-77 

496-75 

712-79 

469-10 

109-80 

57-09 

Note. — The  above  Table  includes  all  Imported  Produce,  whether  for  Home 
Consumption  or  Export,  and  does  not  comprise  articles  such  as  Guano  and 
Chemicals,  employed  in  the  production  of  Food. 
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The  totals  which  the  table  (page  79)  displays  for  the 
two  years  stand  thus  : — 

[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


.  .  ,  „  1871.  1878. 

Animal  Food .  £23-53  £39  98 

Cereals .  42-60  or  30-86  60Tlor47-Il 

Sugar,  fruit,  &c .  22-05  29'15 

Beverages,  alcoholic .  9'39  or  2U13  7’84  or  20'84 

»  other .  9-40  1208 

Miscellaneous... .  11 -03  17-84 


£118-00  £167-00 

The  corrected  figures  for  cereal  and  alcoholic  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  deduction  front  the  one  and  addition  to  the  other 
of  the  value  of  the  grain  employed  in  distillation  and  brew- 
ing,  thereby  entirely  changing  its  character. 

Mr.  Caird  thus  compares  certain  of  the  above  articles  for 
the  past  year  with  those  of  home  growth  : — 


Com . 

Home. 

Foreign. 

.  £51-79 

Potatoes . 

Meat . 

.  22-05 

Cheese  and  butter . 

.  13-50  . 

£204-24 

£88-59 

In  one  respect  these  figures  fail  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies,  since  a  large 
portion  of  the  home  meat  and  dairy  produce  is  fed  upon  im¬ 
ported  corn  and  other  food,  or  on  grass  and  roots  which 
owe  much  to  the  aid  of  the  manures  and  chemicals  included 
under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  in  my  foreign  estimate.  It 
may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  one-half  of  the  two  items, 
cereal  and  miscellaneous,  say  £38  millions,  should  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  Mr.  Caird’s  home  estimate,  thereby  reducing 
the  total  to  £1 66  millions — very  nearly  the  amount  at  which 
the  foreign  supplies  are  valued  by  me. 

Mr.  Caird  himself  says  in  the  book  from  which  these 
particulars  are  quoted  :  “We  now  receive  our  bread  in 
equal  proportions  from  our  own  fields  and  those  of  the 
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stranger ;  ”  and  again :  “  This  country  thus  derives  from 
foreign  lands  not  only  half  its  bread  and  nearly  one-fourth 
of  its  dairy  produce,  but  must  also  depend  on  the  foreigner 
for  almost  the  entire  addition  that  may  be  further  required 
by  an  increase  of  its  population.”  Nearly  two  years  pre¬ 
viously  it  had  been  stated  by  myself :  “  It  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  our  bread  is  equally  of  home  and  foreign 
origin;”  and,  “  The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  that  for  absolute  sustenance  we  rely  upon  home 
and  foreign  produce  in  somewhere  about  the  proportion 
of  three  to  two  fifths .”  Also  :  “  On  this  computation,  of 
the  33  million  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom,  18  mil¬ 
lions  may  be  sustained  on  food  grown  at  home,  and  15 
millions  on  that  received  from  abroad.”  Since  that  date 
the  proportions  have  somewhat  altered,  with  increased 
numbers  and  larger  supplies. 

Fortified  by  this  concurrent  testimony  and  the  figures 
which  have  been  adduced — at  a  length  and  in  detail 
which  must  have  been  somewhat  tedious,  and  would  have 
been  unnecessary  but  for  the  extreme  importance  of  attain¬ 
ing  to  right  conclusions  on  the  subject — it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  of  the  35  millions  which  the  next  census  will 
show  as  inhabiting  these  islands,  at  least  17  millions  must 
be  fed  on  food  which  is  not  produced  at  home.  Further¬ 
more,  that  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continue — since 
the  whole  of  it  must  rely  upon  foreign  supplies — in  another 
ten  years  (and  such  a  term  is  not  too  long  for  our  statesmen 
to  forecast)  the  seventeen  will  have  grown  to  twenty,  and 
thus  fully  if  not  more  than  one-half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  absolutely  dependent  for  their 
existence  upon  foreign  food. 

II.  If,  then,  the  food  produced  at  home  suffices  for  the 
wants  of  little  more  than  half  its  inhabitants,  two  ques¬ 
tions  arise  :  first,  whether  it  is  possible  so  to  economize  its 
use  as  to  make  it  serve  for  the  sustenance  of  a  larger 
number ;  secondly,  what  probability  there  is  of  success  in 
attempting  to  increase  its  amount. 
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There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  prosperity  which 
marked  our  trading  and  manufacturing  progress  for  many 
years  has  tended  to  much  waste.  Luxurious  living  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  has  in  many  ways  led  to  the  consumption  or 
destruction  of  some  amount  of  food,  the  distribution  of 
which  would  have  supported  more  lives,  and  in  many  house¬ 
holds  there  is  an  actual  waste  which  it  is  painful  to  observe 
whilst  there  is  any  real  destitution  in  the  land.  The  ex¬ 
tremes  of  high  and  low  living  are  far  greater  than  they 
ought  to  be,  yet  it  is  pretty  clear  that  any  changes  in  this 
respect  would  but  equalize  consumption,  since  for  those  who 
consume  unduly  there  are  surely  as  many  who  suffer  real 
deprivation  or  absolute  want.  We  are  not  concerned  now 
with  the  causes  or  the  remedy,  simply  with  the  fact,  and 
whether  it  have  any  bearing  on  the  extent  of  available 
supplies.  There  is  also  an  extravagant  waste  of  food  from 
ignorance,  and  indifference  of  and  to  the  best  kinds  of  food, 
the  best  mode  of  cooking  it,  and  the  proper  seasons  for  its 
enjoyment;  but  here,  again,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
diffusion  of  sound  information  or  the  adoption  of  right 
principles  would  produce  any  other  result  than  equalization. 
If  there  are  many  who  are  badly  fed  from  misuse,  there 
are  surely  as  many  who  are  underfed  because  what  they 
have  is  not  wholesome  or  sufficient.  Adversity  may  en¬ 
force  the  judicious  use  of  the  food  we  possess,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  enough  supplied,  were  it  properly  em- 
ployed,  to  support  vigorous  life  in  all  our  people,  but  not 
more  than  may  be  beneficially  consumed  by  the  whole. 
The  gain  would  be  great  in  health  and  strength,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life,  more  than  in  any  power  to  sustain  a 
larger  number.  One  exception,  however,  must  be  made  to 
these  remarks — they  do  not  apply  to  the  wasteful  destruc¬ 
tion  of  food  by  its  conversion  into  alcoholic  drink.  A  series 
of  elaborate  calculations  show  that  during  the  twenty  years 
ending  with  1876,  584,000,000  cwts.,  giving  an  average 
of  nearly  30,000,000  cwts.  per  annum  of  grain  were  thus 
converted  into  beer  and  spirits.  A  considerable  portion 
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of  tliis  would  be  wheat  and  oats,  capable  of  direct  applica¬ 
tion  for  human  food — all  of  it  might  have  been  converted 
into  meat  and  eggs  for  the  same  purpose.  Chemists  tell 
us  that  the  actual  amount  of  nutriment  left  when  thus 
changed  in  its  character  is  insignificant,  and  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  as  food  the  quantity  thus  destroyed  would 
be  ample  to  maintain  healthy  life  at  the  very  least  in  some 
3,000,000  persons.  Could  a  chang-e  to  this  extent  only- — - 
which  would  still  leave  untouched  all  the  imported  alcoholic 
drinks — be  effected  in  the  drinking  customs  of  our  country, 
this  number  might  be  transferred  from  the  foreign  to  the  home- 
supported  portion  of  the  population.  Further  than  this,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  better  employment  or  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  existing  home-raised  food  would  assist 
the  land  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  those  who  occupy  it. 

The  question  whether  any  alterations  in  the  conditions 
under  which  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  would 
enable  the  land  to  support  a  greater  number,  is  one  of 
much  wider  range,  and  involves,  as  does  also  the  one  we 
have  just  left,  not  only  the  possibility,  but,  still  more,  the 
probability  of  such  changes  being  affected. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  amendment  of  the  land 
laws  would  be  followed  by  increased  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  because  of  the  greater  facilities  which  might  be  afforded 
for  its  profitable  working,  and  hence  the  larger  amount  of 
capital  which  might  be  drawn  to  this  class  of  investments. 
Granted  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  desired  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  a  larger  number  of 
people  would  be  thereby  sustained.  More  would  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  produce  which  would  be  raised  in  enlarged 
quantity.  Of  all  the  edibles  for  the  growth  of  which  our 
soils  and  climate  are  suited,  the  potato  is  that  which  will 
feed  the  greatest  number  per  acre;  but  then  the  race  it  pro¬ 
duces  and  sustains  is  deficient  in  power,  and  if  measured  not 
by  numbers  but  by  capacity  for  work  it  yields  less  than 
others.  The  legumes  are  coming  into  credit  as  admirably 
adapted  for  economically  sustaining  both  life  and  strength ; 
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but,  taken  altogether,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  wheat 
will  be  deposed  from  its  supremacy  as  the  staff  of  life, 
whether  from  the  weight  which  each  acre  will  produce  as 
compared  with  other  descriptions  of  food,  or  from  its  fitness 
for  man’s  consumption.  Now,  this  is  just  the  kind  of  crop 
which  seems  the  most  likely  of  all  to  be  displaced  by  that 
of  foreign  growth.  The  acreage  devoted  to  its  cultivation 
has  for  years  past  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  present  day  is  towards  its  restriction,  if  not 
its  abandonment,  as  an  article  for  the  home  farmer  to  raise. 
In  1871  there  were  8,831,054  acres  growing  wheat,  in  1879 
only  3,056,428,  and  of  this  diminution  325,273  took  place 
as  between  this  and  the  last  year.  The  throwing  of  land 
out  of  wheat  culture  into  that  of  any  other  description  of 
food,  however  desirable  or  profitable  it  may  be  for  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  lessens  the  number  per  acre  which  it  can  feed. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  a  change  from  arable  to 
grazing  purposes,  since  for  every  acre  of  land  on  which 
wheat  is  grown,  eight  will  be  required  to  give  the  same 
amount  of  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  meat.  Fruit  and 
vegetables,  again,  however  desirable  it  may  be  on  the  score 
of  health  and  enjoyment  to  extend  their  use,  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  anything  like  the  same  degree  of  sustenance  as 
would  be  afforded  by  the  wheat  of  which  they  take  the 
place.  A  prosperous  and  happy  people  will  seek  for  more 
meat  and  green  food,  and  be  enabled  to  obtain  more  wheat 
from  distant  places,  thus  materially  diminishing  the  sus¬ 
taining  power  of  the  home  soil. 

Again,  an  increasing  population  and  thriving  trade  absorb 
more  land  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  means  of  transit, 
and  open  spaces  for  recreation,  all  of  which  must  be  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  food  the  land  can  bring  forth.  There 
is  thus  every  reason  to  wish  for  a  restriction  in  the  extent 
of  surface  thus  employed,  unless  indeed  it  can  be  obtained 
by  the  reclamation  of  that  which  is  waste ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  more  will  be  done  in  this  direction  than 
will  be  absorbed  in  others. 
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It  is  as  yet  open  to  doubt  whether  high  farming-  and 
improved  machinery  or  modes  of  cultivation  will  hold  their 
ground  against  the  vast  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  being 
every  day  rendered  available  in  other  countries,  and  the 
increased  facilities  for  bringing  their  produce  to  our  markets. 
If  they  do,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  by  the  production  of 
such  foods  as  need  to  be  raised  near  at  hand,  which  are 
just  those  that  require  the  larger  space  for  growth  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  food-value. 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  we  are  sadly  deficient, 
namely,  in  not  retaining  and  returning  to  the  soil  that 
which  we  have  taken  from  it  after  its  purpose  has  been 
served.  True  husbandry  would  teach  that  all  refuse, 
whether  animal  or  human,  should  be  replaced  rather  than 
be  sent  to  poison  our  water-courses  and  then  be  lost  in  the 
sea.  Nature  destroys  nothing,  simply  changes  its  consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  with  all  the  inorganic  matter  we  are  continually 
bringing  to  the  surface,  where  it  can,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  vegetable  life,  be  organized,  and  all  the  organic 
matter  we  are  continually  bringing  from  abroad,  our  soil 
ought  to  be  growing  richer  instead  of  poorer,  and  in  this 
way  be  able  to  minister  more  largely  to  our  wants. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  the  life- 
sustaining  capabilities  of  the  land  to  increase.  Unless  con¬ 
tinued  adversity  should  drive  us  to  the  use  of  simpler  food, 
tliei  e  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  an  actually  larger  amount 
of  nutriment  will  be  raised  at  home;  but  rather,  every 
reason  for  believing  that  each  succeeding  year  will  diminish 
our  power  to  support  increasing  numbers  upon  the  food 
which  our  own  islands  are  able  to  give  us. 

Nor  are  we  better  able,  without  resorting  to  the  produce 
of  other  countries,  to  clothe  than  to  feed  our  people.  All 
the  cotton,  as  well  as  silk  and  jute,  are  of  foreign  growth, 
and  so  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  flax,  leather,  and  wool 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  and  house¬ 
hold  requisites.  The  following  figures  show  the  value,  on 
an  average  of  the  past  twelve  years,  of  the  imports,  of 
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materials  retained  for  use  and  manufacture,  with  the  portion 
of  them  left  after  deduction  of  the  estimated  value  contained 
in  the  exported  articles,  and  the  corresponding  values  of 
the  home  produce  : — 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Foreign. 

Home 

Home 

Produce. 

Imports. 

Consumption. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Cotton . 

42'23 

9-72 

nil. 

Flax . 

5-16 

3-02 

2-00 

Jute . 

2-47 

2-19 

nil. 

Silk . 

15-18 

12-40 

nil. 

Wool . 

15-55 

5-06 

8-50 

80-59 

32-39 

10-50 

It  thus  appears  that  probably  one-fourth  only  of  the 
materials  from  which  our  clothing  is  manufactured  are  of 
home  growth.  For  the  erection  of  buildings  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  furniture,  we  are  more  than  ever  compelled  to  use 
wood  of  foreign  growth. 

III.  Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  deficiency  in  our  home  supplies  is  met,  we 
may  briefly  inquire  whether  there  is  any  probability  of 
lessened  demands  upon  these  supplies  in  coming  years,  or 
whether,  in  truth,  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  consumers 
is  not  lower  than  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  it  will  be 
in  the  future. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  his  report  to  the  Registrar- General  of  the 
mortality  in  England  during  the  ten  years  1861-70,  points 
out  that  in  the  healthy  districts  of  England  the  annual  deaths 
are  only  17  to  the  1,000  living;  and  though  the  number 
for  the  whole  kingdom  raises  the  average  to  22  per  1,000, 
there  is  a  gradual  approximation  to  the  lower  rate,  any 
excess  over  which  “  is  not  due  to  the  mortality  incident  to 
human  nature,  but  to  foreign  causes  to  be  repelled,  and  by 
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hygienic  expedients  conquered  :  ”  the  overplus  due  to  the 
operation  of  these  preventable  causes  being  1 15,833  out  of 
479,450,  or  very  nearly  one-fourth.  With  the  rapid  spread 
of  sounder  views  on  subjects  relating  to  health  and  the 
preservation  of  life,  together  with  the  greater  attention  now 
being  paid  to  sanitary  arrangements,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  diminution  by  death  will  be  less  than  it  has 
been ;  nor  is  it  altogether  utopian  to  expect  that  the  re¬ 
markable  progress  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  temperance 
will  not  only  liberate  from  destruction  a  considerable  amount 
of  food,  but  that  the  devotion  of  this  food  to  its  proper  uses 
will  tend  to  the  conservation  of  life,  and  thus  to  swell  the 
numbers  for  whom  provision  has  to  be  made.  Furthermore, 
if  the  nation  is  at  all  to  advance  in  morality  and  religion 
its  rate  of  increase  in  population  will  assuredly  not  be 
thereby  lowered.  On  every  ground  we  may  expect  that  the 
causes  at  present  in  operation,  and  their  probable  extension, 
will  lead  to  the  multiplication  rather  than  the  diminution  of 
the  human  species. 

It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  unless  some  means  be 
found  for  adding  to  the  number  of  those  to  whom  agricultural 
operations  furnish  employment,  whatever  increase  does  take 
place  in  the  population  must  all  serve  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
those  who  depend  upon  trading  and  manufacturing  pursuits 
for  their  means  of  subsistence.  Of  the  31,484,661  enume¬ 
rated  at  the  last  census,  2,989,154  are  classified  as  agri- 
cultural,and  6,425,137  as  industrial;  these  numbers  including 
not  only  the  actual  workers,  but  also  their  wives,  children, 
or  other  dependents.  In  the  next  census  the  industrial 
may  probably  amount  to  eight  millions,  if  we  include  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  commercial  class  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  products  of  industrial  occupations.  A.  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  same  rate  during  the  succeeding  ten  years 
would  raise  the  number  to  twelve  millions,  requiring'  for 
their  employment  that  every  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  must  be  extended  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  The 
enormous  surplus  of  goods  thus  created  to  seek  for  pur- 
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chasers,  would  require  our  export  trade  to  be  doubled  or 
trebled.  Such  an  enlargement  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility ;  but  would  it  be  so  much  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  generally  thus  to  convert  it  into  one  huge 
workshop,  with  all  its  attendant  overcrowding  and  other 
evils  at  the  seat  of  manufacture,  rather  than  to  disperse  its 
inhabitants  to  found  free  and  happy  colonial  homes  ? 

IV.  The  next  stage,  then,  in  our  investigation  must  be 
into  the  methods  by  which  those  for  whom  our  own  soil 
fails  to  produce  the  needful  food  are  supplied  with  this  and 
the  other  necessaries  of  life,  and  how  far  those  or  other 
methods  are  likely  to  continue  sufficient  for  the  present 
population,  and  to  keep  pace  with  its  future  growth. 

It  clearly  matters  little  towards  this  eud  in  what  manner 
individual  labour  is  employed,  so  long  as  its  purpose  is  to 
procure  what  is  required,  and  that  this  aim  is  realized.  A 
ton  of  coal  or  of  iron,  though  useless  in  itself  as  food,  is  of 
equal  value  to  a  hundredweight  of  wheat  or  of  meat,  so 
long  as  the  one  is  interchangeable  for  the  other  ;  but  loses 
all  its  value  when  this  ceases.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
commercial  history,  this  country  not  only  produced  food 
enough  for  all  its  inhabitants,  but  had  some  to  spare  where¬ 
with  it  could  procure  the  various  articles  it  chose  to  obtain 
from  abroad ;  and  up  to  the  period  when  the  food  produced 
or  retained  at  home  sufficed  for  all  who  had  to  eat  it,  it  was 
not  their  existence,  but  their  comfort,  their  welfare,  or 
their  wealth  which  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
nation’s  trade.  From  the  moment  when  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  use  of  foreign  food,  it  also  became  essential 
that  our  foreign  trade  should  be  made,  and  its  extension 
with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  population  increased  could 
alone  save  us  from  starvation.  The  following  figures,  taken 
from  the  official  tables  for  the  last  twelve  years,  will  show 
that  our  exports  (of  all  articles)  attained  their  maximum  in 
1872,  and  our  imports  not  till  1877,  so  that  between  these 
years  we  had  a  continually  increasing  balance  against  us. 
Since  1878  both  have  been  decreasing,  the  imports  more 
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than  the  exports,  thus  slightly  decreasing  the  balance. 
Certain  corrections,  however,  have  to  be  made  by  deductions 
from  the  imports,  because  we  do  not  really  pay  for  them 
the  whole  sum  at  which  they  are  valued  on  arrival ;  and 
additions  to  the  exports,  because  we  receive  for  them  more 
than  their  cost  on  departure.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  show 
side  by  side  the  official  figures  and  the  revised  estimate. 
There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
revision  given  is  correct,  and  much  controversy  has  arisen 
on  this  subject,  but  substantially  there  is  not  much  difference 
of  variation  amongst  those  who  have  given  most  attention 
to  the  calculations. 


[In  millions  of  £’s  sterling.] 


Year. 

Official  Values. 

Revised  Estimate. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of 
Imports. 

1867 

230 

181 

205 

188 

17 

’68 

247 

180 

220 

187 

33 

’69 

248 

190 

221 

196 

25 

’70 

259 

199 

231 

207 

24 

’71 

271 

223 

240 

230 

10 

’72 

296 

256 

263 

266 

— 3 

’73 

315 

255 

281 

267 

14 

’74 

312 

240 

278 

251 

27 

’75 

316 

223 

281 

233 

48 

’76 

319 

201 

284 

209 

75 

’77 

341 

199 

304 

208 

96 

’78 

316 

193 

281 

202 

79 

’79 

306 

192 

272 

201 

71 

It  was  contended  by  the  extreme  school  of  political 
economists  that  the  imports,  however  much  in  excess 
must  really  be  paid  for  by  the  exports,  and  therefore,  that 
their  magnitude  only  shows  the  profit  that  accrues  from  the 
exchange.  But  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
extreme  depression  of  our  trade,  must  surely  show  the 
fallacy  of  this  theory.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
we  have  been  liquidating  the  balances  against  us  by  the 
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sale  of  bonds  and  other  securities  accumulated  in  the  times 
of  our  prosperity ;  and  the  recent  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  is 
due  to  the  apprehension  that  America,  from  whom  we  are 
large  purchasers,  especially  of  food,  whilst  she  buys  little 
or  nothing  from  us,  having  re-obtained  possession  of  her 
bonds,  &c.,  will  now  demand  payment  in  gold. 

Others,  again,  assert  that  the  dividends  and  earnings 
accruing  to  this  country  from  its  Colonial  and  Foreign 
investments  and  trade  are  equivalent  to  the  deficiency. 
There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  even  approximately  to 
how  much  these  receipts  may  amount ;  no  doubt  they  are 
large,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  as  our  Colonial 
investments  are  continually  going  on,  very  much  of  that 
which  would  otherwise  be  applicable  to  payment  for  our 
pui  chased  imports  is  really  expended  on  loans  and  goods 
invested  abroad,  and  thus  they  become  additions  to  our 
capital  rather  than  disposable  income. 

The  important  bearing  which  these  questions  have  upon 
the  ability  of  this  country  to  sustain  its  people  by  its  foreign 
trade  will  be  seen  in  the  figmres,  which  show  how  largely 
the  increase  in  our  imports  arises  from  our  purchases  of 
food ;  this  increase  in  the  later  years  being  really  greater 
than  it  appears  to  be,  on  account  of  the  low  prices  which 
have  prevailed : — 


[In  millions  of  £’s  sterling.] 


1867  . 

....  101 

1871  .... 

.  118 

1875  . 

.  157 

1868  . 

.  105 

1872  .... 

.  136 

1876  . 

.  159 

1869  . 

....  106 

1873  .... 

.  147 

1877  . 

.  177 

1870  . 

.  100 

1874  .... 

.  143 

1878  . 

.  167 

It  will  be  specially  noted  that  whereas  in  1867  our  exports 
of  British  produce  and  manufacture  exceeded  our  imports 
of  food  by  £80,000,000,  last  year  the  excess  was  but 
£26,000,000,  a  sum  quite  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  raw 
materials  of  foreign  growth  which  are  worked  up  into  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  manufactured  goods  we  export.  In 
short,  that  at  the  present  time  the  whole  products  of  the 
labour  expended  and  the  capital  employed  in  British  in- 
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dustries  for  exportation,  fail  to  realize  enough  to  pay  for 
the  food  we  import  for  consumption.  Let  the  figures  be 
examined  and  their  import  scrutinized  in  what  way  we  will, 
the  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us,  that  at  the 
present  moment  England  is  unable  to  provide  food  for  her 
people  either  from  the  produce  of  her  own  soil,  or  by  the 
exchange  of  her  manufactures  and  produce. 

But  it  will  be  answered  that  these  are  times  of  universal 
depression ;  the  whole  world  is  suffering  as  well  as  we. 
That  we  have  a  great  advantage,  in  that  the  savings  of  the 
past  will  tide  us  over  the  time  of  ebb,  and  that  a  glorious 
flood  of  prosperity  awaits  us  in  the  future.  The  reply  is 
twofold.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  others  are  suffering  as 
well  as  we,  it  is  not  to  the  same  extent,  nor  is  it  so  likely 
to  continue  with  them  as  with  us.  It  is  not  to  the  same 
extent,  for,  with  few  exceptions,  the  trading  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  in  other  countries  are  the  minority,  with 
us  they  are  the  majority.  We  are  essentially  a  productive 
and  commercial  nation;  we  have  been  the  manufacturers 
for  the  world,  but  are  every  day  becoming  less  exclusively 
so  since  others  have  discovered  that  they  possess  the  same 
sources  of  mineral  wealth  as  we  do.  They  have  increased 
in  numbers  and  grown  in  wealth ;  they  have  learnt  by  our 
experience,  profited  by  our  skill,  are  copying  and  improving 
upon  our  processes,  and  are  determined  no  longer  to  be 
dependent  upon  us  for  that  which  they  can  produce  for 
themselves.  There  may  be  some  revival  of  trade ;  let  us 
welcome  the  gladdening  symptoms  which  are  showing 
themselves  at  the  present  moment,  but  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves  by  over-estimating  their  importance  or  believing 
that  the  inflation  of  1872-3  is  about  to  return.  If  the 
figures  which  have  been  produced,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  have  been  supported,  are  of  any  value,  they  can 
scarcely  fail  to  establish  the  fact,  that  on  financial  grounds 
alone  there  is  a  necessity  for  extended  emigration.  We 
have  hitherto  been  parting  with  thousands ;  it  must  now  be 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  if  not  by  millions. 
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V.  Weighty  reasons  also  why  an  extensive  emigration 
is  necessary,  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  social  and  moral 
condition  in  which  large  masses  of  our  population  are  found 
to  exist.  The  rapid  and  continuous  expansion  of  our 
manufacturing  concerns,  together  with  the  consequent 
growth  of  our  trade,  have  caused  a  continual  drain  from 
the  country ;  and  the  congregation  of  increasing  numbers  in 
the  towns,  which  both  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  the  centres 
of  industry,  have  been  growing  with  unexampled  rapidity. 
It  is  in  these  that  the  additions  to  the  population  mostly 
take  place ;  and  to  find  employment  year  by  year  for  those 
who  are  swelling  the  ranks  of  our  artisans  and  labourers 
will  require  not  only  the  maintenance  of  our  present  trade 
and  manufactures,  but  such  an  enlargement  as  the  most 
sanguine  can  scarcely  expect  to  see.  The  healthy  arrange¬ 
ment  of  dwelling-houses,  and  the  adoption  of  sanitary 
improvements,  become  more  difficult  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  the  population  congregated  within  limited  areas, 
and  demand  an  expenditure  the  burden  of  which  has  been 
unwillingly  borne  even  in  times  of  the  greatest  prosperity, 
and  in  adverse  times  becomes  the  occasion  of  much  outcry 
from  the  ratepayers.  The  crowding  together  of  large 
numbers,  and  the  distance  from  open  spaces  and  fresh  air, 
have  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  both  health  and  character. 
Something  has  been  done  of  late  by  the  widening  of  streets 
and  the  multiplication  of  breathing-grounds,  but  these 
require  continued  expenditure,  and  after  all  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  the  additional  necessity.  It  is  only  those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  visit  the  haunts  of  the  poor,  and 
the  homes  of  even  theJjetterjclass  of  our  labouring  popu¬ 
lation,  who  know  the  wretchedness  of  overcrowding,  in¬ 
sufficient  ventilation,  and  deficient  means  for  the  removal 
of  refuse  ;  or  understand  how  these  undermine  the  health 
and  lower  the  moral  standard  of  those  who  exist  rather  than 
live.  To  these  are  to  be  attributed  most  of  the  addiction 
to  drink  and  the  want  of  morality  that  fill  our  poor-houses 
and  hospitals,  our  gaols  and  lunatic  asylums.  There  are 
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festering  sores  here  which  all  our  costly  efforts  fail  to  heal. 
There  are  hot-beds  of  vice,  infidelity,  and  disaffection  which 
may  lie  dormant  whilst  work  is  tolerably  plentiful  and  wages 
reasonably  good  ;  but  may  become  active  under  the  strain 
of  long-continued  depression  such  as  we  have  lately  passed 
through,  and  from  the  recurrence  of  which  we  are  by  no 
means  safe.  We  are  wisely  erecting  schools,  and  giving 
better  training  to  the  young,  but  education,  while  it  cannot 
cure  these  evils,  will  but  render  more  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  society  those  who,  lacking  employment  and 
suffering  want,  have  every  inducement  to  discontent  and 
disloyalty.  It  is  painful  to  think  how  much  time  and 
money,  how  much  philanthropic  effort  and  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy,  how  much  religious  zeal  and  untiring  energy,  are 
absolutely  wasted  in  merely  palliating  the  evils  they  are 
powerless  to  overcome.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any¬ 
thing  but  a  general  breaking  up  of  associations  such  as 
extensive  emigration  would  cause,  will  prevent  the  growth, 
and  ultimately  the  manifestation,  of  such  disorders  as  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  real  national  prosperity. 

VI.  Such  being  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industries  at  home,  as  well  as  of  our  trading 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  let  us  for  a  moment 
consider  what  would  happen  supposing  that  through  some 
extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature  there  were  an  upheaval 
m  the  Western  Ocean  of  a  cluster  of  islands,  or  even  a 
whole  continent,  whose  situation  should  be  as  contiguous 
to  the  shores  of  Ireland  as  the  Emerald  Isle  itself  is  to  the 
Mersey.  Let  us  imagine  further,  that  amongst  these 
islands  were  to  be  found  some  with  a  tropical  climate  suited 
for  the  production  of  the  sweets  and  the  spices  that  we  get 
from  the  East  and  the  West;  some  with  broad  acres  of 
pasture  capable  of  supporting  and  fattening  the  cattle  and 
sheep  our  Englishmen  cannot  well  do  without ;  others  with 
the  soil  of  California  or  Manitoba,  bringing  forth  luxurious 
crops  of  wheat,  and  the  various  cereals  without  which  we 
can  scarcely  live;  others  dotted  with  magnificent  forest 
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trees,  or  the  humbler  plants  which,  whether  for  food  or 
medicine,  minister  so  much  to  our  needs,  and  furnish  the 
raw  materials  from  which  we  manufacture  our  clothing  and 
drape  our  apartments;  that  in  others,  beneath  the  soil,  or 
cropping  to  the  surface,  were  seen  minerals  like  those  which 
constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our  wealth.  Let  us  again 
conceive  of  these  new-found  lands  as  tenanted  by  flocks 
and  herds,  their  rivers  teeming  with  life,  the  air  swarming 
with  fowl  and  game,  in  fact,  with  every  form  of  animated 
nature  known  to  man,  but  all  destitute  of  human  beings,  and 
thus  waiting  the  advent  of  him  for  whose  use  they  were  all 
created.  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete 
the  attractions  of  these  favoured  spots,  that  they  had  hills 
and  mountains  reaching  to  the  very  sky,  sloping  valleys 
stretching’  till  they  meet  the  sea,  rolling  rivers  and  spark¬ 
ling  fountains,  sights  and  sounds  and  scents  to  satisfy  all 
the  senses  and  charm  the  most  fastidious  tastes.  Would 
such  places  remain  long  unoccupied  ?  Would  not  our 
surplus  labourers  rush  thither  to  till  the  soil  or  gather  its 
fruits,  our  capitalists  find  the  means  of  transport,  and 
our  ships  bring  back  their  products  ?  Would  there  not 
be  a  speedy  exodus  from  our  shores,  till  all  at  least  who 
failed  to  find  profitable  employment  here,  had  transferred 
themselves  to  such  enticing  spheres  for  labour  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  ? 

Once  again,  let  us  suppose  that  an  adjoining  continent, 
possessing  every  natural  advantage,  had  for  its  inhabitants 
multitudes  already  used  to  gaining  their  own  food,  but  satis¬ 
fied  with  scanty  clothing  and  rude  shelter ;  yet  willing  to 
be  taught  the  arts  of  husbandry  and  tillage  which  would 
increase  their  produce,  and  to  exchange  these  for  better 
clothing  and  all  the  articles  which  natural  or  artificial  want 
requires  to  be  supplied  with.  Would  not  our  manufac¬ 
turers  set  their  looms  and  forges  at  work  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  upon  their  stocks ;  our  traders  hasten  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations  with  the  several  people,  our  men  of  money 
furnishing  the  means  and  sharing  the  profits  of  trade  ? 
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Should  we  not,  as  our  American  brethren  are  doing;  move 
on  to  the  Far  West  ? 

Wherein;  then,  lies  the  difference  between  the  picture 
which  fancy  draws,  and  that  which  our  maps  exhibit  and 
our  books  of  geography  and  travels  show  us ;  for  we  have, 
in  truth,  all  these  places  in  our  possession  or  easily  attain¬ 
able  so  soon  as  we  need  them  ?  Simply  in  the  distance  by 
which  they  are  separated  from  us.  But  surely  this  is  far 
from  being  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Australia  is  now  almost 
as  easily  reached  as  Ireland  was  in  the  days  when  first  colo¬ 
nized  ;  and  the  passage  scarcely  costs  more  money  than  it  did 
when  vessels  first  traded  thither.  If  it  pays  to  bring  bullocks 
across  the  Atlantic  only  to  be  slaughtered,  it  ought  not  to 
be  unremunerative  to  transport  human  beings  to  places 
where  they  may  work  to  repay  the  outlay.  This  outlay,  too, 
it  must  be  remembered,  would  all  be  spent  in  furnishing  em¬ 
ployment  to  our  shipbuilders,  clothiers,  provision  dealers, 
sailors,  and  other  labourers.  The  only  real  loss  is  that  of 
the  time  spent  in  the  transit,  and  devoted  to  the  first  settle¬ 
ment.  Once  settled  and  thriving,  those  who  go  out  will 
require  supplies  of  clothing  from  our  manufactories  at  home, 
and  send  in  return  food,  &c.,  to  support  those  who  produce 
them. 

One  grave  objection  is  often  started — that  emigration 
takes  from  us  the  wisest  and  the  strongest,  leaving  behind 
the  foolish  and  the  feeble.  This  is  a  real  difficifity,  but  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  have  inherited  the  wealth  previously 
acquired,  we  must  not,  on  the  other,  complain  of  the 
charges  with  which  it  is  encumbered.  Nor  can  we  escape 
the  evil  by  suffering  those  who  might  grow  up  wise  and 
strong  in  homes  of  freedom  and  plenty,  to  become  enfeebled 
and  debased  from  overcrowding  and  want  of  food  in  their 
present  abodes.  Besides  which,  experience  proves  that 
those  who  are  successful  abroad  do  not  forget  the  aged  and 
the  young  whom  they  have  left  at  home;  they  make  large 
remittances  for  the  support  of  parents,  and  the  bringing  out 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  when  old  enoug’h  to  come. 
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Hitherto  many  hare  looked  forward  to  returning  to  spend 
ien  last  days  m  the  old  country,  and  this  will  still  be  the 
case  with  the  most  fortunate ;  but  when  colonization  be¬ 
comes  more  general  it  will  be  a  permanent  settlement  for 
most,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be.  Attachment  to  the 
mother  country  may  and  will  continue,  but  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  majority  will  be  the  homes  and  the  sur¬ 
roundings  in  the  new  country. 

Colonization  will  necessarily  be  of  two  kinds.  The  one 
that  which  brings  into  cultivation  unoccupied  territories  : 

IS  will  absorb  the  larger  number  of  emigrants.  The  other 
hat  which  cultivates  intercourse  and  trade  with ‘the  uncivi- 
lzed  inhabitants  in  possession  of  lands  which  may  yield  us 
ood;  this  will  provide  employment  and  sustenance  for  the 
greater  number  at  home.  Both  should  proceed  simulta¬ 
neously  ,  and  together  not  only  lessen  the  population  which 
may  be  superabundant,  but  also  largely  increase  the  power 

of  the  mother  country  to  support  successive  additions  to 
its  numbers. 

There  is  a  wide  contrast  between  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  sending  of  emigrants  to  our  own  colonies 
and  to  foreign  countries.  Apart  from  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  they  are  better  customers  in  the  one  than  they  are  in 
the  other.  The  following  figures,  showing  the  values  of  our 
exports,  prove  that  whilst  our  trade  has  been  expanding  to 
the  former,  it  has  been  contracting  to  the  latter.  The  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufacture  exported  since  1871  has 
been  to — 


u 
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[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year. 

British 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total. 

- 

Per  Cent. 

British. 

Foreign. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

51-25 

17P82 

223-07 

23- 

77- 

’72 

60-56 

195-70 

256-26 

24- 

76- 

’73 

66-33 

188-83 

255-16 

26- 

74- 

’74 

72-28 

167-28 

239-56 

30- 

70- 

’75 

7P09 

152-37 

223-46 

32- 

68- 

’76 

64-86 

135-78 

200-64 

32- 

68- 

’77 

69-92 

128-97 

198-89 

35- 

65- 

’78 

66-24 

126-61 

192-85 

34- 

66- 

522-53 

1,267-36 

1,789-89 

29- 

71- 

Upon  every  ground,  therefore,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
direct  the  stream  to  our  own  possessions,  and  away  from 
other  countries,  especially  from  those  adopting  hostile 
tariffs.  We  may  then  fairly  claim  and  expect  from  our  own 
Colonies  the  utter  abandonment  of  all  protective  legislation, 
and  the  freest  admission  of  our  own  products  for  the  use  of 
our  own  people. 

VII.  Thus  far  we  have  been  treating  the  matter  as  one 
of  compulsion,  of  stern  necessity,  enforcing  upon  the  mother- 
country  the  duty  of  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
the  children  whom  she  can  no  longer  feed  from  her  own 
bosom,  and  for  whom  she  has  increasing  difficulty  in  procu¬ 
ring  supplies  from  extraneous  sources.  It  requires  no  little 
courage  to  maintain  these  views  in  face  of  the  revival  of 
trade,  which  is  at  this  time  kindling  the  hopes  of  all  save 
those  who  are  immediately  dependent  on  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity  ;  but  the  truth  still  remains  that  a  country,  depend¬ 
ing  so  largely  for  the  means  of  existence  upon  the  proceeds 
of  its  foreign  trade,  cannot  look  with  complacency  upon  an 
insufficiency  in  its  exports,  or  be  satisfied  with  diminishing 
sale  of  out-goings,  accompanied  by  more  extensive  pur¬ 
chases  of  in-comings.  At  present  the  additional  cost  of  our 
food  imports  is  fourfold  that  of  our  increased  exports,  and 
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n  e  art;san  wllo  gets  fuller  work  or  ampler  wages  has  to  pay 
far  higher  for  the  food  he  consumes.  The  recent  activity 
in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  chiefly  in  its  exports 
the  result  of  deficient  crops  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  which 
their  abundance  of  wheat  enables  them  to  supply;  and  at 
the  same  time  by  their  own  increased  consumption  of  dairv 
produce  and  other  articles  to  raise  the  prices  which  we  have 
hitherto  paid.  Anticipation  of  continued  demands  on  our 
p  rt  are  leading  to  the  extension  of  their  railway  system 
which  brings  them  as  customers  to  our  markets,  and  hence 
ie  orders  with  which  our  manufacturers'  books  are  filled, 
ould  this  continue  it  will  furnish  our  people  with  means 
tor  the  purchase  of  food,  and  thus  support  our  trade ;  but  it 
would  be  a  great  calamity  should  attention  be  diverted 
rom  the  far  more  enduring  basis  of  prosperity,  which  the 
extension  of  our  Colonies  is  fitted  to  afford.  The  essential 
difference  between  our  home  and  foreign  or  colonial  trade 
must  never  be  put  out  of  sight.  The  employment  of  labour 
m  the  production  of  articles  which  minister  to  our  comfort 
or  enjoyment,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  it  pro¬ 
motes,  are  results  of  the  highest  value ;  but  so  far  as  sus¬ 
tenance  is  concerned  it  does  nothing  to  procure  the  supplies 
we  need.  It  may  be  well  to  turn  gold  into  stocks  of  iron 
or  chemicals,  but  unless  these  are  exported  they  cannot 
purchase  more  beef  or  bread  than  are  raised  at  home. 

The  necessity  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  might  be 
received  with  alarm,  were  it  not  for  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. It  is 
quite  consonant  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  to  evolve 
prosperity  from  adverse  conditions,  to  thrive  best  when  com¬ 
bating  trials  and  overcoming  difficulties.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  clearly  displayed  than  in  the  history  of  our  American 
cousins.  Necessity  for  economy  of  power  has  led  them  to 
become  pre-eminent  in  the  invention  of  labour-saving 
machines.  Necessity  for  economy  of  money  to  repair  the 
waste  of  intestine  commotions,  has  led  them  to  find  out  the 
value  of  patient  self-denial,  and  of  paying  off  the  debt  in- 
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curred  in  their  time  of  trouble.  Our  necessities  will  become 
real  blessings  if  they  enable  us  to  find  out  the  true  value  of 
our  Colonies,  and  in  no  respect  greater  than  in  teaching  us  the 
extreme  importance  of  maintaining  and  multiplying  human 
life,  as  the  surest  method  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  wherein  lies  the  source  of 
wealth  ?  The  answer  frequently  given  is  that  it  comes  from 
the  soil.  This  is  strictly  true,  though  but  in  a  limited  sense. 
Gems  and  gold,  the  most  precious  substances  derived  from 
the  soil,  are  only  the  representatives  of  real  wealth,  and 
this  they  owe  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  them,  or  the 
scarcity  in  which  they  exist.  Did  the  alchemy  of  nature 
produce  them  in  profusion  they  would  cease  to  be  deemed 
wealth.  Whatever  of  real  worth  is  extracted  from  the  soil 
owes  its  chief,  if  not  its  only,  value  to  the  labour  which 
brings  it  forth. 

Is  labour,  then,  the  source  of  wealth  ?  Not  altogether, 
for  it  may  be  expended  in  the  destruction  as  well  as  creation 
of  wealth ;  and  wealth  is  often  formed — as  in  the  fruits 
which  the  earth  spontaneously  produces — without  its  agency. 
The  true  source  of  wealth  is  to  be  found  in  life,  and  life 
alone.  Without  life  the  earth  would  be  barren  and  deso¬ 
late,  as  it  was  in  the  remotest  period  to  which  history  reaches, 
cc  without  form  and  void.”  Take  the  lowest  form  in  which 
it  is  manifested,  that  of  vegetable  life.  By  its  agency  inert 
matter  assumes  the  various  forms  and  characteristics  which 
make  it  capable  of  supporting  the  higher  grades  of  life  and 
furnish  other  substances  of  real  wealth.  In  the  next  stage, 
animal  life  still  further  carries  on  the  processes  of  conver¬ 
sion,  until  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  living  power 
inherent  in  man,  the  brain  becomes  fitted  for  the  exercise 
of  thought  and  power  by  the  direct  gift  of  the  Creator,  im¬ 
parted  when  he  became  a  living  soul.  It  is  by  the  exercise 
of  these  gifts  through  which  man  wields  dominion  over 
animate  and  inanimate  nature  that  the  higher  forms  of 
wealth  are  called  into  existence.  In  limiting  life  we  lessen 
the  production  of  wealth  j  by  its  preservation  and  multipli- 
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cation,  we  may  best  increase  our  store  of  riches.  We  think 
and  act  thus  with  our  fields  and  our  flocks;  ought  it  to  be 
less  true  with  respect  to  our  families  ?  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  in  our  social  or  political  condition 
when  the  words  of  Scripture,  “  happy  is  the  man  who  has 
his  quiver  full  of  them/'  cease  to  be  true ;  .and  that  wrong 
may  be  set  right  if  we  will  only  properly  use  the  unbounded 

means  for  the  support  of  life  which  our  Colonial  Possessions 
place  within  our  grasp. 

Two  illustrations  may  serve  to  establish  this  proposition. 
The  Registrar-General  in  his  last  annual  report,  after  calcu¬ 
lating  the  average  earnings  of  each  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain,  and  likewise  the  average  cost  of  his  maintenance 
through  life,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  money  value 
of  each  is  £159,  this  being  the  difference  between  the  wages 
received  or  money  earned,  and  that  necessarily  expended 
for  the  support  of  life.  In  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  first  accurate  registration  took  place,  the  kingdom  has 
parted  with  some  eight  million  of  its  people,  which  Dr.  Farr 
sets  down  as  a  money  gift  to  the  world  of  £1,400,000,000.  Of 
these,  some  2/  millions  have  settled  in  Colonies,  and  mil¬ 
lions  gone  to  the  United  States.  Further  than  this,  he 
considers  that  even  in  this  country,  under  proper  hygienic 
regulation,  the  rate  of  increase  which  is  now  P3  per  cent, 
should  be  1  8,  so  that  the  population,  instead  of  doubling 
itself  in  fifty-five  years,  should  do  so  in  every  thirty-nine. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Colonial  records  afford  very 
meagre  information  by  which  to  judge  of  the  relative  rate  at 
which  the  population  increases  from  natural  causes  in  the 
Colonies  as  contrasted  with  that  at  home.  For  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Colonies  the  accounts  of  the  last  five  years  do  show  the 
numbers  of  births  and  deaths  from  which  the  increase  can 
be  ascertained,  and  thus  compared  with  similar  results  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  United  Kingdom  : — 
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[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year. 

United  Kingdom. 

Australia. 

Pop. 

Inc. 

Per .  Cent. 

Pop. 

Inc. 

Per  Cent. 

1873 

32T2 

•43 

1-33 

2-12 

•048 

2-26 

’74 

32-43 

•42 

1-30 

2-23 

•045 

2-02 

’75 

32-75 

•39 

1-18 

2-33 

•039 

1-67 

’76 

33-09 

•48 

1-44 

2-41 

■047 

1-95 

’77 

33-45 

•49 

1’45 

2-52 

•051 

2-02 

Total  increase  in  five  years  U.K.  2,199,013  =  6'85  per  cent. 

„  „  Australia  230,408  =  10'81  „ 

Average  annual  rate  of  increase  U.  K.  l-34 
,,  „  Australia  1'98 


The  only  available  statistics  from  Canada,  though  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  arriving  at  any  accurate  conclusion,  yet  help  to  show 
that  this  superior  rate  of  increase  is  not  confined  to  Australia, 
but  extends  to  other  colonies  in  a  like  manner. 

To  view  this  part  of  the  subject  in  another  aspect.  Some 
calculations  regarding  the  division  and  employments  of  the 
people  of  this  country  in  1877,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  British  Association  for  that  year,1  show 
that  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  United  Kingdom 
some  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  workers  supplied  food  for 
the  whole  population,  and  some  25  to  30  per  cent,  more, 
other  necessaries,  leaving  30  to  35  per  cent,  free  to  provide 
the  luxuries  of  life  and  to  accumulate  wealth.  The  fact 
seems  thus  to  be  established  that  each  individual  life  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  of  actual  money  value  to  the  State.  Were  it 
not  so,  there  could  be  no  growth  of  substance  or  wealth. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  settling,  no  doubt  the  whole  time  of 
every  worker  needs  to  be  occupied  in  provision  for  daily 
wants )  but  after  a  short  period  there  is  more  to  spare  for 
enjoyment  or  acquisition  than  is  possible  in  the  old  country, 
with  all  its  concentration  of  power  and  machinery  for  econo¬ 
mizing  labour. 


1  Ante,  page  116  et  seq. 
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VIII.  One  other  motive  which  should  induce  the  mother- 
country  to  foster  the  further  colonization  of  her  dependencies 
1  emains  to  be  noticed — it  is  the  sense  of  responsibility 
arising'  from  the  relationship  in  which  she  stands  towards 
them.  It  is  not  only  that  her  own  soil  fails  to  provide 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  her  growing  population;  that 
there  seems  little  likelihood  of  greater  or  improved  cultivation 
increasing  her  produce  to  the  necessary  extent;  that  our 
manufacturing  and  trading  operations,  which  have  hitherto 
procured  supplies  from  abroad,  now  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  of  those  whom  they  have  to  support,  and  our  pro¬ 
ducing  power  appears  to  be  overtaking  the  demands  of  our 
customers.  These  are  urgent  reasons  why  we  should  send 
forth  a  large  number  of  our  people.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  conditions  of  existence  which  have  grown  up  amongst 
us,  the  modes  of  life  fostered  alternately  by  inflated  pros¬ 
perity  and  seasons  of  depression,  require  the  breaking  up  of 
many  connections,  the  changing  of  many  habits,  the  infusion 
of  new  life  into  the  several  classes  of  society;  these  offer 
many  inducements  to  place  our  people  in  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  and  to  surround  them  with  new  influences.  Neither 
is  it  solely  because  by  the  diffusion  of  our  people,  the  fresh 
start  they  may  make  and  the  development  of  multiplied  life, 
there  is  much  wealth  to  be  gained.  These  are  encourage¬ 
ments  to  the  occupation  of  new  lands  and  the  enlargement 
of  our  intercourse  with  the  natives  occupying  many  of  our 
possessions.  It  is  that,  above  all  these,  there  should  be 
the  conviction  that  we  have  solemn  duties  to  perform  and 
sacred  trusts  to  execute. 

If  we  trace  the  various  means  by  which  England  has 
become  lord  of  the  vast  territories  which  already  own  our 
Sovereign's  sway,  and  those  which  it  seems  we  cannot 
avoid  acquiring — at  one  time  by  right  of  discovery,  and 
another  by  that  of  conquest;  at  others  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  order  or  preserving  peace ;  at  one  period  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  selfish  policy  dictated  by  the  greed  of  gain ;  at 
another  from  motives  of  the  purest  philanthropy  and  the 
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most  earnest  desire  to  benefit  those  whom  we  have  brought 
under  control — we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  is  neither  by 
accident  nor  for  useless  ends  that  we  have  thus  been  led  to 
appropriate  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  eartlds  surface.  What¬ 
ever  our  past  policy  may  have  been,  we  cannot  ignore  our 
present  obligations,  nor  refuse  to  admit  our  responsibilities 
in  the  future.  Whether  for  good  or  evil  the  burden  rests 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  cast  it  olf.  The  destinies  of  many 
nations  are  in  our  keeping,  and  the  peopling  of  many 
countries  at  our  disposal.  If  we  have  been  enabled  to 
settle  our  own  freedom  on  a  firm  foundation,  we  have  to 
secure  the  same  liberty  and  to  give  the  same  relief  to  those 
who  are  as  yet  unable  to  claim,  or  unfit  to  exercise  the  full 
privileges  of  British  subjects.  If  we  have  drawn  to  our 
shores  the  wealth  created  in  our  Colonies  or  obtained  by 
trade  from  other  nations,  we  have  to  employ  our  capital  in 
fostering  commerce  and  manufactures  for  their  benefit.  If 
we  have  arrived  at  so  great  a  knowledge  of,  and  obtained 
so  great  a  mastery  over  the  powers  by  which  the  earth’s 
products  may  be  utilized,  we  have  to  impart  these  gifts  to 
those  who  are  yet  in  ignorance,  and  therefore  in  poverty. 
If  we  have  joined  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  for  our  own 
convenience,  we  have  to  unite  the  whole  of  our  possessions 
together  and  to  ourselves  by  yet  closer  links  and  more  en¬ 
during  ties.  If  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts 
and  benefits  which  a  high  state  of  civilization  confers,  we 
have  to  train  our  dependents  to  secure  the  same  advantages. 
If  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  morality  are  to  prevail, 
we  must  introduce  them  where  they  are  unknown,  and  fill 
our  lands  with  those  who  will  aid  in  their  propagation.  If 
we  ourselves  are  blessed  with  the  light  of  religious  truth, 
we  must  strive  to  cast  the  reflection  of  that  light  over  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  seek  to  raise  up  a  seed  to  serve 
Him  by  whom  it  has  been  bestowed.  These  are  solemn 
duties  we  dare  not  decline;  glorious  privileges  we  would 
not  lose. 

IX.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
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discuss  the  various  methods  by  which  the  desired  ends  may 
be  attained.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  prove  the  necessity 
which  exists,  and  to  stimulate  all,  home-residents  and  colo¬ 
nists  alike,  to  determined  efforts  to  meet  that  necessity. 
The  times  and  the  circumstances  are  every  way  favourable. 
At  home  we  have  the  people,  and  the  money  wherewith  to 
assist  their  removal.  We  have  the  ships  to  carry  them, 
and  the  power  to  build  more  if  wanted.  We  have  capital 
seeking  for  investment,  which  may  be  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  either  directly  by  its  owners,  or  indirectly  through 
the  agency  of  public  companies,  in  making  harbours,  laying 
down  railways,  clearing  lands,  and  building  habitations  in 
the  colonies  with  far  better  hopes  of  success  than  in  many 
of  the  wild  schemes  in  which  we  are  so  prone  to  embark. 
W e  have  abundance  of  implements  and  tools  for  every  de¬ 
scription  of  agricultural,  mining,  and  building  operations,  the 
manufacture  of  which  would  furnish  immediate  employment 
for  many  of  our  artisans,  and  give  an  impetus  to  many 
trades.  We  have  been  educating  the  young,  so  that  they 
at  least  need  not  go  out  unprepared  for  entrance  into  new 
life.  The  ranks  of  every  profession  are  over-filled,  so 
that  we  have  teachers — religious  and  secular — physicians, 
engineers,  lawyers,  clerks,  together  with  farmers,  trades¬ 
men,  mechanics,  all  in  sufficient  numbers  to  direct  and  care 
for  the  families  and  individuals  who  may  cross  the  seas. 
Facilities  exist  and  may  be  provided  such  as  never  before 
were  to  be  found  in  so  great  a  degree ;  and  really  nothing 
seems  to  stand  in  the  way  but  want  of  knowledge,  desire, 
and  will. 

In  the  Colonies  there  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  land, 
every  variety  of  climate,  every  description  of  food  and  of 
material  for  clothing.  Pioneers  have  gone  forward  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  paths  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  them,  so  that 
there  are  few  places  in  which  friends  and  companions  are  not 
to  be  found ;  whilst  postal  and  telegraph  communications 
keep  up  constant  and  close  intercourse  with  those  who 
may  be  separated  by  wide  continents  or  broad  seas.  In 
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many  of  our  possessions,  and  in  other  uncivilized  parts 
which  are  ready  for  forming  attachments  with  us,  there  are 
large  bodies  who  would  soon  become  our  customers  for 
merchandise  and  our  growers  of  food  with  whom  a  profit¬ 
able  trade  will  in  time  be  developed,  if  only  we  send  as 
settlers  amongst  them  those  who  are  prepared  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations,  rather  than  to  extort  from  them  the 
goods  or  the  labour  they  have  to  give ;  to  carry  the  gifts 
of  civilization,  rather  than  those  of  the  sword. 

In  former  times  two  classes  were  disposed  to  emigrate — 
those  whose  spirit  of  enterprise  and  desire  for  wealth  led 
them  to  brave  hardships,  in  the  hope  of  returning  home 
to  spend  their  later  days  in  ease  and  plenty ;  and  those 
who,  having  misconducted  themselves  or  otherwise  broken 
down  at  home,  found  it  desirable  to  seek  new  places  to  live 
in.  Hence  Colonial  life  was  rude  and  rough.  Few  cared 
to  become  steady  settlers,  or  to  cultivate  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  home.  These  may  still  go  out  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers,  but  we  also  want  those  who,  with  settled 
intention  and  hearty  desire,  change  their  country,  but  carry 
with  them  or  speedily  make  permanent  homes  wherever 
they  may  go.  The  increasing  numbers  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  are  added  to  in  newer  countries  forbid  the 
expectation  of  return.  The  many  must,  once  for  all,  trans¬ 
fer  themselves  to  the  fresh  locality,  seeking  to  make  it  as 
much  like  the  old  one  in  everything  that  is  good,  and  as 
much  unlike  it  in  everything  that  is  ill,  as  they  possibly 
can.  The  feeling  must  not  be  that  of  expatriation,  but  that 
of  extending  the  borders  of  the  fatherland. 

This,  too,  should  be  the  spirit  to  actuate  the  Home  Go¬ 
vernment  in  all  its  relations  with  existing  or  yet  to  be 
formed  Colonial  possessions.  All  distinctions  of  laws  and 
customs  should  be  swept  away,  and  the  same  principles  and 
methods  of  rule  should  be  adopted,  or  only  withheld  for  a 
time  in  the  case  of  untutored  natives.  Whatever  institu¬ 
tions,  religious,  educational,  scientific,  or  philanthropic,  have 
been  found  to  work  well  at  home,  should  be  founded, 
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improved,  and  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  each 
place.  Whether  it  would  be  possible  to  form  an  entire 
federal  union  of  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  so  as  to 
have  the  same  fiscal  laws  and  regulations,  is  too  wide  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  entered  upon  on  this  occasion;  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  if  practicable  it  should  be  adopted,  and  if 
not  altogether  feasible,  that  no  unnecessary  obstacles  should 
be  placed  in  its  way,  or  any  departure  from  its  spirit  en¬ 
couraged.  If  it  be  necessary  for  revenue  purposes,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  positions  in  which  they  are  placed,  to 
have  different  rates  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  goods, 
they  should  undoubtedly  differ  as  little  as  possible,  and 
every  attempt  to  establish  Protection  on  either  side  as 
against  the  other  be  utterly  repudiated. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  mother  country  to  set  the  example 
and  exercise  her  authority  for  the  general  welfare,  but  it  is 
also  the  duty  of  the  children  to  follow  and  acquiesce  in  that 
which  is  for  the  benefit  of  both.  The  idea  of  separate  inte¬ 
rests  or  independence  of  each  other  is  utterly  inadmissible. 
The  object  on  all  sides  should  be  to  draw  tighter  the  bonds 
of  union,  to  weld  every  portion  of  our  Dominions  together 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  to  make  everyone  within  the 
bounds  of  the  British  Empire  feel  and  act  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  one  United  Kingdom. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  mother 
country  that  she  should  extend  and  perfect  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  her  numerous  possessions,  but  is  it  not  equally  a 
necessity  to  those  possessions  that  they  should  be  fully 
colonized  ?  She  has  more  than  an  abundance ;  they,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  paucity  of  population.  She  is  unable  to 
raise  her  own  food,  they  can  raise  more  than  they  can  con¬ 
sume.  She  has  a  plethora  of  wealth  which  seeks  employ¬ 
ment  in  foreign  lands  :  they  have  need  of  more  than  she 
can  give  to  develop  their  untold  resources.  She  has  the 
knowledge,  the  refinement,  the  treasures  of  art  and  science, 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  the  years  that  are  past ;  they 
have  yet  to  obtain  these  invaluable  possessions  in  the  years 
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that  are  to  come.  The  necessity  is  mutual :  let  both  be 
gainers  by  its  being  met  and  supplied.  These  are  conside¬ 
rations  which  can  no  longer  be  neglected  or  evaded.  They 
force  themselves  upon  us  in  our  homes  and  our  offices,  in 
solitude  and  society,  in  the  palace  and  the  hovel ;  they  will 
tax  our  intellects  and  should  lie  near  our  hearts.  When 
these  sentiments  prevail,  and — presumptuous  though  it  may 
be  in  me  to  say  so — not  till  then,  will  there  be  any  solid 
return  of  national  prosperity.  Whensoever  they  are  held 
by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  responded  to  alike  by 
the  voice  of  those  at  home  and  those  in  our  colonies,  the 
work  will  be  viewed  as  the  most  important  that  can  occupy 
public  attention,  and  all  together  will  join  in  its  perform¬ 
ance.  Then  the  most  important  and  influential  member  of 
the  Government  will  not  be  the  Minister  who  sits  at  the 
Home  Office,  not  the  one  who  presides  over  War,  not  even 
he  who  rules  at  the  Exchequer,  but  the  honoured  individual 
into  whose  hands  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  commits 
the  affairs  of  the  Colonial  Office. 


XIY. 


Drinking  and  Depression.1 

THERE  is  every  indication  that  the  winter  upon  which 
we  have  now  entered  will  be  one  of  much  privation, 
and  it  may  be  of  severe  suffering1  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
labouring  classes.  The  proposed  reduction  of  wages  in  the 
agricultural  district  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  which  is  resisted 
there — though,  we  believe,  tacitly  accepted  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom — cannot  be  without  effect  upon  the  comfort 
of  many  homes.  Even  that,  however,  is  better  than  strikes 
and  locks-out  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  work  is  always 
scanty,  though  the  wants  of  the  workers  are  increased.  Hor 
are  things  any  better  in  other  quarters.  In  the  coal  dis¬ 
trict  there  are  accumulations  of  stocks.  Lord  Londonderry 
speaks  of  having  60,000  tons  lying  on  the  banks  for  want 
of  purchasers.  In  the  Cleveland  district,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  and  other  centres  of  the  iron  trades,  numbers  of  fur¬ 
naces  are  blown  out,  and  mills  are  standing  idle.  The  same 
tale  is  told  in  Lancashire  as  regards  the  cotton  mills,  which 
are  working  short  time,  and  the  condition  of  manufacture  is 
very  nearly  alike  in  the  woollen  district  of  Yorkshire.  Every¬ 
where  there  is  lessened  opportunity  for  working — conse¬ 
quently  smaller  earnings  for  the  support  of  the  families,  and 
there  seems  no  prospect  at  present  of  a  favourable  change. 
The  demand  for  the  products  of  our  manufacturing  industry 
has  fallen  off ;  other  nations  are  producing  for  themselves, 
and  hence  prices  have  been  lowered  below  those  which 

1  “  The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle,”  November  30th, 
December  7th  and  14th,  1878. 
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yield  profit,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  employers  will 
continue  to  increase  their  losses  by  continuing’  to  give 
wages  that  raise  the  cost  of  the  goods  beyond  that  which 
customers  will  give.  In  the  agricultural  counties  the  cause 
is  somewhat  different,  though  the  result  is  the  same.  The 
abundant  supplies  which  pour  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
so  reduce  the  price  as  to  leave  little  or  no  profit  to  the 
farmers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  compelled  to  seek 
relief  in  reduction  at  both  ends,  the  rents  they  are  charged 
and  the  wages  they  pay.  However  much  we  may  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  poor  who  suffer,  there  would  appear  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  avoiding  the  reduction,  nor  any  immediate  hope  of 
the  necessity  passing  away. 

Now,  it  is  just  because  we  do  most  deeply  feel  for  those 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  their  usual  amount  of  earnings, 
that  we  would  point  out  to  them  one  effectual  means  of 
meeting  the  evil ;  that  is,  by  reducing'  the  consumption  of 
beer  and  other  alcoholic  liquors ;  or,  better  still,  cutting  it 
off  altogether;  for  the  strongest  advocate  for  the  moderate 
use  of  these  will  admit  that  where  retrenchment  is  neces¬ 
sary  it  may  better  begin  with  drink  than  meat,  with  beer 
than  bread.  The  estimated  average  value  of  the  intoxi¬ 
cants  consumed  by  each  individual  being  90s.,  and  the 
average  number  of  each  family  being  five,  of  which  two  at 
the  most  are  bread-winners,  and  one  of  these  not  able  to 
earn  more  than  half  a  full  worker’s  wages ;  it  follows  that 
the  average  charge  upon  each  income  must  be  90s.  multi¬ 
plied  by  5  divided  by  H=£15,  fully  6s.  for  each  week  of 
work  throughout  the  year.  This  is  the  average  for  the 
whole  kingdom  and  for  all  classes,  but  we  believe  that  the 
poor  do  really  consume  their  full  share,  for  though  some 
families  amongst  the  rich  may  expend  much  more,  they  are 
not  sufficient  in  number  to  actually  lower  the  average  to  a 
great  extent.  Besides  this,  if  the  large  number  of  abstainers 
all  of  whom  are  included  in  the  calculation  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  average — were  left  out,  it  would  have  fewer  con- 
sumers^amongst  whom  to  divide  the  total  consumption.  If, 
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further,  it  be  admitted  that  tbe  agricultural  labourers  from 
their  lower  wages,  and  country  as  opposed  to  town  life, 

are  more  abstemious  than  the  mining  and  factory  workers _ - 

the  self-imposed  tax  by  reason  of  the  amount  spent  in  liquor 
is  yet  far  more  than  equivalent  to  the  reduction  in  wages 
which  the  Kent  and  Sussex  labourers  are  crying  out  against. 
Thus  the  complaint  inscribed  on  one  of  the  banners  carried 
in  procession  to  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting  becomes  the  chief 
ground  of  offence  :  “  We  grow  the  hops,  but  we  must  not 
drink  the  beer/’  Let  but  the  beer  be  cut  off,  and  the  re¬ 
duced  wages  will  go  as  far  as  those  hitherto  received  m  pro¬ 
viding  solid  substance  for  the  labourer  and  his  family.  To 
the  operatives  in  other  kinds  of  employment  the  same  means 
of  compensation  for  lower  earnings  lies  open.  We  very 
much  doubt  if  all  the  recent  reductions  in  wages  amount  to 
nearly  the  sum  which  might  be  saved  by  the  abandonment 
of  excess  in  the  consumption  of  drink. 

To  one  class  immediately  above  the  labourers  and  opera¬ 
tives,  that  of  shopkeepers  and  dealers,  the  reduction  of 
wages  or  earnings  has  scarcely  yet  arrived,  for  the  wholesale 
prices  of  all  articles  of  food — excepting  meat  and  milk — 
have  been  much  lower  than  they  were,  whilst  the  retail 
prices  have  not  fallen  in  proportion.  But  it  cannot  belong 
before  diminished  power  of  spending  reaches  them  also; 
indeed  it  has  done  so  already  where,  as  in  Wales  and 
Durham,  the  number  of  persons  in  employment  has  dimi¬ 
nished  ;  and  if  not  so,  they  have  probably,  through  loss  of 
work,  more  claimants  amongst  whom  to  divide  their  means 
or  profits.  To  these,  however,  the  same  course,  namely, 
abstinence,  wholly  or  in  part,  is  open,  and  they  have  thus 
the  power  of  mitigating,  if  not  of  altogether  averting,  the 
present  or  threatened  evils. 

But  is  it  in  truth  an  evil  ?  The  prophet  tells  us,  “  When 
Thy  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
will  learn  righteousness/’  We  as  a  people  have  “grown  and 
become  strong,”  and  in  our  pride  have  said,  “  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power  ?  ” 
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May  we  not  hope  that  the  judgments  which  are  even  now 
in  the  earth  will  render  counsel  acceptable  to  us,  so  that  we 
may  “break  off  our  sins  by  righteousness  ? ”  Amongst  the 
sins  which  our  nation  has  to  break  off,  that  of  intemperance 
holds  a  prominent  position,  and  where  it  exists  righteous¬ 
ness  can  find  no  place. 

We  would  earnestly  press  upon  our  workers  and  friends 
the  consideration  whether  these  are  not  times  in  which  self- 
denying  and  vigorous  effort  in  the  temperance  cause  is  most 
imperatively  called  for,  and  full  of  promise.  There  is 
already  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  wine, 
beer,  and  spirits  which  are  taken  out  for  consumption.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  two  causes — one,  we  hope,  is  the 
spreading  influence  of  sound  knowledge  and  right  princi¬ 
ples;  the  other,  the  lessened  means  wherewith  to  purchase. 
Whatever  is  due  to  the  former  is  an  encouragement  to  go 
forward  in  the  work  we  have  undertaken  ;  whatever  to  the 
latter  renders  the  continuance  of  that  work  easier  and  more 
likely  to  succeed ;  for  when  abstinence  is  enforced  by  neces¬ 
sity,  its  benefits  may  be  understood  and  appreciated,  so  that 
the  habit,  once  broken,  may  not  be  resumed  when  pro¬ 
sperity  returns. 


2. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  retrenchment  in  expenditure  on 
alcoholic  liquors  as  an  effectual  means  for  mitigating  the 
privations  attendant  upon  the  general  reduction  in  wages 
which  agricultural  labourers  and  others  have  to  accept. 
This  diminution  of  earnings  has  its  origin  in  the  long- 
continued  depression  of  trade  which  the  country  has  to 
sustain;  and  until  its  removal  there  is  little  prospect  of 
any  class  of  labourers  or  operatives  being  able  to  obtain  the 
wages  they  have  until  very  recently  enjoyed.  It  would, 
however,  appear  that  this  depression  of  trade  is  in  some 
measure  the  result  of,  or  is  at  least  enhanced  by,  the  undue 
consumption  of  alcohol,  as  was  pretty  clearly  proved  by 
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some  figures  produced  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  recent 
gieat  temperance  mee-  ng  in  Man<  lester.  The  details  of 
is  question  are  too  elaborate  for  quotation  or  discussion 
m  these  columns— some  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  Canon  Ellison’s  evidence  before  the  Lords’ 
Committee— but  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state  the 
general  results  of  this  and  other  investigations. 

Owing  partly  to  the  growth  of  population,  but  still  more 
to  the  increase  m  the  average  consumption  of  food,  bever¬ 
ages,  and  tobacco,  amongst  all  classes  of  society,  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  do  not  produce  much 
more  than  half  the  supplies  which  their  inhabitants  consume. 

he  remainder  has  to  be  supplied  from  foreign  sources 
and  must  be  paid  for  with  the  products  of  the  skill  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  those  who  in  one  shape  or  other  labour  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 

here  w  much  difference  of  opinion  among  statisticians 
and  political  economists  as  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
disproportion  which  late  years  have  manifested  in  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  goods  imported  and  exported 
into  and  from  this  country.  But  there  is  no  room  for  ques¬ 
tioning  that  want  of  economy  in  the  use  of  what  we  have  to 
purchase,  and  a  diminution  in  the  receipts  for  such  articles 
as  we  have  to  sell,  cannot  add  to  the  nation’s  wealth  or  the 
spending  power  of  its  people.  That  intemperance  acts 
prejudicially  in  both  directions  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove. 

It  is  admitted  that  some  six  years  ago,  when  trading  and 
manufacturing  prosperity  was  at  its  height,  the  goods  we 
sent  out  of  the  country  fully  paid  for  those  we  brought  into 
it ;  whereas  now  the  value  of  the  one  is  at  least  £96,000,000 
a  year  less  than  the  other.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
these  particulars  will  find  much  of  information  and  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Statistical  Societies  of 
London  and  Manchester.  The  important  points  for  tem¬ 
perance  advocates  to  bear  in  mind  are,  as  regards  the  im¬ 
ports,  that  fully  £25,000,000  out  of  the  hundred  is  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  purchase  either  of  alcoholic  liquors  them- 
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selves,  of  the  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and 
spirits  in  this  country,  or  of  that  which  is  needed  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  barley,  &c.  of  home  growth  which  is  thus 
consumed.  Now,  just  in  proportion  as  we  lessen  or  extin¬ 
guish  the  payments  made  for  such  beverages,  or  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  formed,  may  we  retain  in  the  country 
for  our  own  use  the  goods  we  give  in  exchange  for  them,  or 
the  money  which  arises  from  their  sale.  The  whole  of  the 
£25,000,000  or  more  thus  annually  parted  with  is  abso¬ 
lutely  lost  to  the  country.  All  that  we  get  in  return  is  the 
life  (?),  health  (?),and  strength  (?)  which  its  consumption 
creates,  or  the  poverty  (!),  sickness  (!),  and  vice  (!)  which 
follow  upon  its  being  thus  used  up.  This  is  an  altogether 
different  matter  from  the  amounts  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  consumers  in  payment  for  what  they  drink,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  money  which  flows  into  the  exchequer 
as  the  result  of  duties  levied  on  these  drinks,  or  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  those  who  manufacture  or  deal  in  these  articles,  on 
the  other.  We  are  here  speaking  only  of  that  which  is 
actually  transported  out  of  the  country  in  payment  or 
exchange  for  the  intoxicants  or  their  materials  brought 
into  it. 

It  may  doubtless  be  argued  that  the  traffic  in  the  goods 
which  this  twenty-five  millions  represents  does  bring  profit 
to  our  merchants  and  shopkeepers  ;  and  their  manufacture, 
wages  and  profits  to  some  of  our  labourers  and  their  em¬ 
ployers  ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the  same 
expenditure  for  any  articles  of  absolute  utility  would  yield 
equal  or  greater  profit.  The  real  question  is,  what  do  we 
gain  in  return  for  this  payment,  and  how  does  it  act  in 
elevating  or  depressing  the  trade  of  the  country  ?  Those 
who  see  in  the  moderate  use  of  these  beverages  a  real  bene¬ 
fit  to  such  as  partake  of  them,  must  admit  that  their  im¬ 
moderate  use  destroys  instead  of  creating.  Food,  which 
maintains  life,  forms  the  bones  and  muscles,  strengthens  the 
nerves,  and  fits  the  brain  for  action ;  creates  the  power  of 
production,  and  increases  the  numbers  and  wants  of  the 
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consumers.  It  thus  encourages  manufacture  and  stimulates 
trade.  Drink,  which  destroys  life,  enfeebles  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  paralyzes  the  mind  and  heart;  lessens  the  power 
of  production,  imposes  a  dead  weight  upon  those  who  do 
produce,  diminishes  the  numbers  and  the  means  of  spending  to 
those  who  might  be  consumers,  and  so  checks  manufacture 
and  depresses  trade.  We  had  our  cycle  of  prosperous 
years,  and  have  had  the  folly  to  waste  much  of  our  substance 
m  the  extravagant  consumption  of  alcohol.  We  have  now 
our  period  of  adverse  seasons,  shall  we  learn  the  wisdom  of 
husbanding  our  means  by  retrenching  in  the  expenditure  on 
alcohol  ?  Or  shall  we  as  a  nation  pursue  the  path  of  pro¬ 
digality,  till  trade,  manufacture,  and  commerce  recede  from 
our  shore  to  those  of  nations  more  temperate,  and  therefore 
wiser,  than  we  ?  Our  hope  lies  in  the  spread  of  temperance 
principles,  and  our  trust  is  in  the  Lord,  who  is  thus  own- 
ing,  encouraging,  and  blessing  the  servants  whom  He  calls 
to  His  help  against  the  mighty  power  of  evil  which  has 
overspread  our  land. 

We  must  reserve  for  another  number  the  endeavour  to 
show  how  the  same  cause  which  increases  our  outlay  for 
imports,,  diminishes  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports 
with  which  we  have  to  meet  this  expenditure. 

3. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  essayed  to  prove  a  fortnight  since, 
that  there  is  to  be  found  in  a  retrenchment  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  an  ample  equivalent  for  any 
reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  other  labourers ;  and  if  the  curtailment  of  the 
nation’s  expenditure  on  these  articles  would  go  far  to  rectify 
the  balance  against  us  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  same  measure  would 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  in  quickening  our  export  trade, 
and  thus  in  finding  the  means  of  payment  for  the  food  and 
other  necessaries  which  we  are  compelled  to  procure  from 
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abroad.  This  truth,  may  not  at  first  sight  be  so  apparent 
as  the  others,  nor  is  it  so  easy  to  explain  within  a  limited 
compass,  but  a  little  consideration  will  demonstrate  the  fact. 

A  reference  to  the  Registrar-General’s  report  upon  the 
last  census  will  show  that  in  the  four  great  industries  of  our 
country,  the  raising  of  coal,  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  these  productions,  there  are  some  million  and  a 
half  of  people  employed.  On  the  computation  already  made 
the  dependents  upon  these,  will  raise  the  number  who  have 
to  be  supported  by  their  earnings  to  some  five  millions — 
amongst  whom  the  consumption  of  beer,  spirits,  &c.,  must 
entail  an  expenditure  of  say  £22,500,000  per  annum,  a 
sum  which  the  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  moderate 
use  of  these  articles  must  admit  to  be  some  twenty  millions 
more  than  is  needed. 

If,  then,  we  turn  to  the  records  of  our  foreign  trade  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  exports  of  coal,  iron,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  for  last  year  were  valued  at  £120,000,000,  on 
which  a  charge  of  £20,000,000  is  equal  to  16  per  cent. 
It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  the  operatives  by  whom 
this  amount  is  assumed  to  be  expended  on  alcohol,  produce 
a  larger  value  of  goods  than  that  named  for  export,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  manufacture  for  their  own  wants  as  well  as 
for  home  use  by  others.  But  then  their  own  direct  con¬ 
sumption  of  alcohol  by  no  means  includes  the  whole  charge 
their  earnings  have  to  bear;  for  the  houses  they  live  in 
have  been  built  and  furnished  by  those  who  have  been  like 
consumers ;  the  bread  and  meat  they  eat,  the  clothes  they 
wear,  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  the  rates  they  pay,  have  all 
in  the  same  manner  been  enhanced  in  cost  by  the  value  of 
the  liquor  consumed  by  those  engaged  in  their  production. 
In  fact,  this  expenditure  so  runs  through  everything  that  it 
is  impossible  to  say  where  it  begins  or  where  it  ends.  It 
imposes  a  tax  upon  whatever  is  grown  or  made,  used  or  en¬ 
joyed,  and  its  reduction  or  extinction  would  lower  the  cost 
of  everything,  so  that  a  diminution  of  earnings  or  profits 
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would  really  leave  the  recipient  no  worse  off  than  at  present ; 
°.  say  nothing  of  the  absolute  saving  of  the  outlay  on  the 
crime,  sickness,  and  poverty  which  are  the  sure  attendants 
on  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicants. 

If,  then,  we  are  not  wrong  in  charging  this  £120  000  000 
of  export  with  the  £20,000,000  of  unnecessary  expenditure, 
it  is  clear  that  if  the  prices  at  which  we  sell  our  goods  can 
be  maintained,  there  might  be  so  much  more  m&ney  to  be 
shared  between  fhosTby  whbhe  capital,  skill,  and  labour 
t  ley  are  produced ;  to  be  applied  to  purposes  which  in  them¬ 
selves  would  require  more  labour,  support  a  larger  popula¬ 
tion,  and  employ  more  persons  to  supply  their  wants.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  foreign  customers  fall  off  in  their 
demands  for  our  manufactures,  as  they  have  of  late  been 
doing,  the  surest^  way  to  bring  them  back  will  be  bv  a 
reductionJbojrn^j^ 

fegst  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  saved  on  alcohol. 
Dependent  as  we  are  upon  other  countries  for  the  help  wel 
find  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  our  population,  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  for  us  to  maintain  our  present 
markets,  and  to  extend  rather  than  contract  the  sale  of  our 
manufactures. 

II  hether,  therefore,  we  look  to  the  facility  there  exists 
for  reducing  the  cost  of  home  produce  and  the  expenditure 
in  foreign  markets,  or  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
lowering  the  expense  of  our  manufactures  for  abroad,  we  see 
most  urgent  reasons  for  the  disuse  in  part,  or  even  wholly, 
of  the  present  amount  of  stimulants.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  present  depression  of  trade  is  to  be  attributed  to  this 
cause  alone — far  from  it — but  we  do  say  that  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  case,  and  that  its  removal  is  one  of  the 
surest  and  safest  remedies  to  which  recourse  may  be  had. 
The  subject  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  elucidate  or  to 
gain  attention  for,  but  the  facts  on  which  it  rests  and  the 
arguments  by  which  it  may  be  supported  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  intelligent  working  men  and  women,  nor 
by  the  elder  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools.  To  none  of 
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these  will  they  be  wanting  in  interest  when  fairly  brought 
to  their  notice. 

In  these  and  the  previous  remarks  we  have  been  seeking 
to  derive  instruction  from  the  statistics  of  the  past;  for  the 
surroundings  of  the  present  are  none  the  less  gioomy.  Nor 
are  there  many  appearances  of  brightness  in  the  prospects 
of  the  future.  We  fear  that  there  are  hard  lessons  yet  to 
be  learnt.  It  is  not  alone  the  vice  of  drunkenness  which 
has  overspread  the  land;  but  the  insidious  habit  of  relying 
upon  stimulants  to  sustain  forced  exertions  and  continuous 
labour,  which  is  wasting  so  much  money  and  sacrificing  so 
much  power.  It  is  this  which  prepares  the  way  and  leads 
on  to  the  more  open  evil.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  in  the 
awakening  perception  to  the  truth  in  this  matter,  and  trust 
that  the  financial  arguments,  though  not  the  highest  ground 
to  be  taken,  may  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs  prove 
conclusive  to  many  minds.  Amidst  all  the  distress  and 
anxiety  which  is  causing  “  men’s  hearts  to  fail  them  for  fear 
and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth/”  we  are  reminded  of  the  prophet’s  question,  “  Shall 
there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  have  not  done  it  ?  ” 
May  not  these  evil  results  of  intemperance  be  permitted  to 
the  end  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  its  enormity  and 
hasten  to  put  away  the  accursed  thing  from  among  us  ? 


[This  paper  has  been  inadvertently  placed  out  of  order  ;  it 
should  have  stood  No.  X.,  p.  199.] 


XV. 

On  the  Recent  Revival  in  Trade.1 

THE  latest  issued  official  accounts  of  the  foreign  and 
colonial  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with 
those  of  the  several  preceding*  months,  bear  testimony  to  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  both 
imports  and  exports.  The  figures  in  which  these  are  set 
forth  have  been  received  as  evidence  that  a  real  revival  of 
trade  has  set  in,  and  is  about  to  extend  beyond  the  bounds 
which  have  been  reached  in  former  years.  Such  an  analysis 
of  these  figures  as  may  serve  to  indicate  their  real  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  the  country — both  present  and  future — - 
will  not,  therefore,  be  uninteresting;  either  to  those  engaged 
in  trade  or  manufacture,  or  to  those  who  are  any  way 
concerned  to  understand  the  position  in  which  we  stand,  or 
that  to  which  we  may  look  forward. 

It  was  during  the  sitting  of  the  British  Association  in 
the  manufacturing  town  of  Sheffield  last  year,  that  the  first 
gleams  of  returning  prosperity  were  distinctly  seen.  There 
had  been  for  some  months  previously  more  frequent  ap¬ 
pearances  of  “  paper  ”  in  the  London  Money  Market  of 
American  origin,  which  were  taken  as  indications  that  there 
was  a  stir  in  American  trade ;  and  many  proofs  that  the 
depression  into  which  trade  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  had  fallen  was  passing  away.  Hot  a  few  hopes 
were  expressed  that  this  country  would  in  like  manner 

1  Read  in  Section  F  of  the  British  Association,  Swansea,  Aug.  27, 
1880. 
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emerge  from  the  depth  into  which  its  trade  had  fallen,  so 
soon  as  prosperity  was  again  brightening  the  prospects  of 
the  United  States.  The  receipt,  therefore,  of  orders  for 
various  descriptions  of  our  iron  products — and  especially 
for  rails — was  immediately  viewed  as  a  precurser  to  manu¬ 
facturing  activity.  Nor  was  the  expectation  unwarranted 
by  the  results.  A  spirit  of  confidence  at  once  sprung  up, 
and  prices  rose  so  high  as  to  show  that  in  addition  to  that 
which  had  a  sound  basis,  much  speculative  business  was 
going  on.  Thus  a  stimulus  was  given  to  production. 
Higher  prices  were  asked  and  given,  and  for  a  time 
there  seemed  to  be  no  lack  of  buoyancy  in  almost  every 
market.  Prices  again  gave  way,  but  are  now  being  par¬ 
tially  recovered,  and  the  opinion  is  almost  universally  enter¬ 
tained  that  a  new  era  of  prosperity  is  being  entered  upon. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  a 
year’s  transactions  with  those  of  the  preceding  one.  The 
early  date  at  which  the  monthly  accounts  are  now  issued 
from  the  Custom  House  gives  us  the  means  of  compiling 
for  such  comparison  the  twelvemonth  ended  July  31  last 
with  those  which  came  to  a  conclusion  on  the  last  day  of 
July  in  1879.  We  can  thus  place  side  by  side  the  figures 
for  the  worst  year  of  depression  and  the  first  year  of  re¬ 
covery. 

Before  entering-  into  an  examination  of  the  details  of  the 
last  two  years,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  totals  for  each 
year  since  1871 — that  is,  so  far  back  as  they  were  collected, 
on  the  same  system  as  now  exists ;  and  to  show  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  value  between  the  goods  imported  and  those  ex¬ 
ported,  as  follows : — 
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[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Year  ending 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of 
Imports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

July  31, 

1880  . 

4°4*3I 

271-24 

I33'°7 

5? 

79 . 

34578 

239-86 

io5*92 

78 . 

387-35 

250-59 

136-76 

5’ 

77 . 

38976 

254-31 

I35'45 

55 

76 . 

372-37 

266-81 

10576 

55 

75 . 

369-48 

288-87 

8o-6i 

55 

74 . 

3  7  5 ' 1 2 

301-23 

73'89 

55 

73 . 

366-43 

320-72 

45'7i 

55 

72 . 

349‘85 

304-73 

45*12 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  imports  the  twelve 
months  just  ended  were  the  highest,  and  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twelve  the  lowest  of  the  whole  series.  Of  the  ex¬ 
ports.,  the  period  ending  in  1879  was  likewise  the  lowest, 
but  that  just  ended  was  by  no  means  the  highest;  whilst 
as  regards  the  preponderance  of  imports,  the  most  recent  is 
very  nearly  the  greatest,  there  having-  been,  until  1880,  a 
progressive  decline  in  the  value  of  the  exports.  Comparing 
the  years  ending  in  1880  and  1879  together,  they  differ  in 
all  these  particulars  more  widely  from  each  other  than  any 
of  the  preceding  years,  the  growth  in  imports  having  been 
£5 8" 5 3,  in  exports  £31-38,  and  in  the  excess  of  the  former 
£27-15.  These  figures  include  the  whole  of  the  imports 
- — those  again  sent  away,  as  well  as  those  retained  for  home 
consumption;  and  of  the  exports  both  the  re-exports  and 
the  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture. 

Separating  the  one  class  of  exports  from  the  other,  it 
appears  that  in  the  latter  year  they  have  amounted  in  value 
to  £214,000,000  British,  and  about  £57^000,000  foreign 
and  colonial,  as  against  £187,000,000  of  the  one  and 
£53,000,000  of  the  other.  These  figures  are  not  exact, 
for  the  accounts  of  the  foreign  goods  are  only  shown  in 
total  at  the  proper  end  of  each  year,  but  they  are  accurate 
enough  for  the  present  purpose,  and  tell  the  increase  of 
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British  to  have  been  2"],  and  of  foreign  between  4  and  5 
millions  of  pounds.  These  foreign  and  colonial  goods 
show  the  activity  of  trade,  and  add  to  the  national  receipts 
by  the  commissions  and  profits  on  their  sale  ;  but,  as  regards 
the  employment  of  labour  and  capital,  are  of  inferior  im¬ 
portance  to  the  British. 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  this  increase,  very  much 
depends  upon  whether  it  has  taken  place  in  the  quantities 
of  the  goods  that  have  been  sold,  or  in  the  prices  they  have 
realized.  From  so  many  of  the  articles  being  shown  in  the 
accounts  in  value  only,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  this  may 
have  been  as  regards  the  whole,  but  by  abstracting  the 
principal  articles  that  are  stated  in  both  quantity  and  value, 
the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  may  be  ascertained  for 
such  portion  of  the  exports,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
proportions  of  the  remainder  will  vary  greatly.  Classifying 
the  articles  so  abstracted,  and  calculating  how  far  the 
difference  in  value  is  due  to  greater  quantities  or  altered 
values,  the  following  results  appear.  As  before,  in  million 
pounds  to  two  decimals  :  — 
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[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Value  of 
Exports, 
1879-80. 

More  or 
less  than 
1878-79. 

Increase  o 
due 

Quantity. 

r  decrease 
to 

Price. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Coals . „ . 

8-oi 

•96 

1-13 

— T7 

Copper . 

3-16 

•24 

*IO 

•14 

Iron . 

26*1 2 

8-44 

7-63 

•81 

Mineral . 

37-29 

9-64 

8-86 

•78 

Cotton  Piece  Goods . 

53'42 

7-30 

7'59 

—•29 

Jute  „  „  . 

2-I2 

•30 

•26 

•04 

Linen  ,,  . . 

5'°3 

•49 

•44 

•05 

"Woollen  „  „  . 

I5'95 

1-19 

1-83 

—•64 

Textile . 

76-52 

9-28 

I  O' 1 2 

—■84 

Cotton  and  other  yarns . 

19-02 

•01 

1 

Cri 

00 

•59 

Alkali . 

2-32 

•38 

•24 

T4 

Beer . 

i‘73 

— -09 

—•09 

— 

Leather . 

2-92 

—•09 

—•23 

T4 

Seed-oil . 

i*6i 

•01 

—•03 

•04 

Sundry . 

27-60 

•22 

—•69 

•91 

Total  specified . 

141-41 

19T4 

18-29 

•85 

Since  the  full  value  of  all  the  British  manufactures  ex¬ 
ported  for  the  year  is  2 1 4  millions,  and  that  of  these 
specified  articles  is  nearly  142,  the  evidence  thus  afforded 
relates  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  In  like  manner  with 
the  increase,  27  millions  for  the  whole  and  19  for  the 
enumerated. 

Examining  these  particulars  more  closely,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  increase  of  £19' 14  is  between  15  and  16  per 
cent,  on  the  exports  of  the  previous  twelve  months,  and 
that  of  this  amount  £  1 8^29,  or  954  per  cent.,  is  owing  to 
the  quantities  having  been  greater,  and  only  £‘85,  or  44  per 
cent.,  has  arisen  from  better  prices  having  been  obtained. 
But  whilst  these  are  the  proportions  of  the  whole,  the  rates 
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on  the  different  classes  of  goods  differ  very  much.  Thus  in 
coals  and  metals  the  increase  has  been  35  per  cent.,  on 
textile  manufactures  14  per  cent.,  and  in  the  miscellaneous 
less  than  1  per  cent.  So  in  respect  to  the  gain  in  quantities, 
the  minerals  are  greater  by  92  per  cent.,  and  the  prices  are 
better  by  8  per  cent.  In  textile  fabrics  the  increased 
quantities  should  have  given  9  per  cent,  more  money  than 
was  actually  credited,  but  failed  to  do  so  because  the  prices 
were  less  to  this  extent.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  few  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles  shown  above  there  was  a  real  diminution 
of  quantity,  but  an  increase  in  price,  whereby  what,  would 
have  been  a  loss  of  21-  per  cent,  became  converted  into  a 
gain  of  something  less  than  1  per  cent.  Descending  more 
into  detail,  iron  figures  for  very  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  year’s  gain,  viz.,  £8-44  out  of  £27,  and  cotton  piece 
goods  for  £7^30,  or  one-fourth.  Of  the  gain  in  iron,  one- 
tenth  only  is  due  to  price,  whilst  cotton  goods  have  sold 
for  a  trifle  less  than  the  previous  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
cotton  yarn  has  decreased  in  quantity  but  somewhat  gained 
in  price,  and  woollen  piece  goods,  though  increasing  13  per 
cent,  in  quantity  have  fallen  4  per  cent,  in  price. 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  exports  together,  these  figures 
establish  the  fact  that  the  very  low  prices  of  manufactured 
goods  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  1878  and  the 
earlier  part  of  1879,  have  continued  to  rule  since  that  time ; 
and  that  for  very  nearly  all  the  addition  to  the  values  of 
that  which  left  our  shores  before  the  revival,  we  have  had 
to  give  extra  quantities,  the  advantage  in  point  of  prices 
obtained  having  been  inconsiderable.  If,  therefore,  the 
business  of  selling  has  yielded  any  better  return,  it  must 
have  been  because  the  manufacturer  received  less  ;  and  if 
the  manufacturer  gained  at  all,  it  must  have  been  either 
from  the  lesser  value  of  money  or  a  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  his  labourers.  Further,  as  will  be  shown  in  dealing  with 
the  imports,  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  from  abroad, 
from  which  most  of  our  textile  fabrics  are  woven,  there  has 
been,  especially  in  cotton,  a  decided  increase. 
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Turning  now  to  tlie  imports,  and  separating  those  re¬ 
tained  at  home  from  those  re-exported,  we  find  a  total  value 
of  about  £347,000,000,  as  against  £293,000,000  in  1879. 
Abstracting,  as  with  the  exports,  the  chief  articles,  and 
classifying  them  according  to  their  uses,  the  following 
figures  present  themselves  : — 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Value  of 

More  or 

Increase  or  decrease 

Imports, 

less  than 

due  to 

1879-80. 

1878-79. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Meat,  live  and  dead . 

23-72 

4-06 

31° 

■36 

Butter  and  cheese . 

I5'34 

1-18 

i-i5 

•03 

Corn  and  flour . 

64-35 

13-96 

6-32 

7-64 

Potatoes . 

3-68 

1-93 

i’95 

— -02 

Coffee,  tea,  and  sugar . 

32-66 

•26 

—•68 

•94 

Spirits  and  wine . 

8-24 

1-69 

i*i8 

•51 

Tobacco . 

i-95 

— -58 

—•18 

—•40 

Food . 

149-94 

22-50 

13-44 

9-06 

Cotton,  raw . 

37-63 

10-50 

7-21 

3-29 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute . 

9"3! 

2-66 

2-03 

•63 

Silk,  raw . 

2-64 

•76 

•92 

—•16 

Wool,  sheep’s . 

11-77 

1-79 

2-02 

— -23 

Textile . 

6i-35 

15-71 

I2'l8 

3-53 

Iron  ore  and  manufacture... 

5-8° 

1-86 

1-78 

•08 

Copper . 

4-i3 

•34 

— 

•34 

W  ood . 

12-38 

2-03 

2-28 

—•25 

Hides  and  leather . 

5"°2 

1-36 

1-03 

•33 

Metals,  &c . 

27-33 

5-59 

5"°9 

•50 

Total  specified . 

238-62 

43-80 

30-71 

13-09 

As  with  the  exports,  these  selected  articles  form  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  importations  retained  for 
home  consumption  or  manufacture — namely,  238  millions 
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out  of  347;  but  they  absorb  more  than  that  proportion  of 
the  increase  oyer  the  previous  year — namely,  44  out  of  54, 
which  is  equal  to  four-fifths. 

Coming  to  details,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  increase  of 
43*80  is  224  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  previous  year, 
whereas  on  the  exports  it  was  not  much  more  than  15  per 
cent.,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  additional 
goods  received  for  home  use  has  exceeded  that  of  the  de¬ 
liveries  for  sale  abroad  in  the  proportion  of  very  nearly  3 
to  2.  Of  this  amount  £30-71,  or  70  per  cent.,  is  owing  to 
the  quantities  having  been  greater,  and  £13-09,  or  30  per 
cent.,  from  better  prices  having  been  obtained. 

The  first  division  in  the  foregoing  table,  consisting  of 
food,  with  which  are  included  beverages  and  tobacco,  is  by 
far  the  largest,  taking  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  sum 
—  I  50  millions  out  of  239  ;  and  its  share  of  the  increase  for 
the  year  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  (224  out  of  44), 
the  increase  itself  being  174  per  cent,  beyond  last  year’s 
supplies.  In  the  raw  material  for  textile  manufactures — 
£61*35,  which  is  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole, 
shows  an  increase  over  last  year  of  £15-71,  equal  to  34 
per  cent.  In  the  remaining  class,  including  the  principal 
metals,  wood,  and  leather,  £2  7-33,  comprising  one-sixth  of 
the  whole,  the  increase  in  the  year  is  £5-59,  or  26  per  cent. 
Dividing,  then,  the  surplus  between  volume  and  value,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  of  the  increase,  that  in  food  has  been  from  60  per 
cent.,  in  textile  materials  77  per  cent.,  and  in  the  others  91 
per  cent,  on  the  quantities.  So,  in  respect  to  the  prices 
paid,  which  have  been  40  per  cent,  on  food,  23  on  textile 
materials,  and  9  per  cent,  on  metals,  &c. 

It  needs  no  very  close  observation  of  these  figures  to 
discover  the  marked  contrast  they  present  to  those  for  the 
exports,  in  that,  whilst  those  showed  the  rise  of  prices  to 
have  been  comparatively  little,  these  manifest  a  decided 
advance,  particularly  in  almost  every  article  of  food  proper. 
We  have  not  only  consumed  more,  but  that  consumption 
has  been  more  costly,  as  well  as  more  abundant.  In  proof 
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that  this  is  really  the  case,  two  articles  may  be  singled 
out,  sharing  between  them  in  nearly  equal  portions  rather 
more  than  half  the  whole  increase  in  outlay.  These  are 
wheat — the  food  for  the  body,  that  on  which  more  than 
on  anything  else  we  depend  for  the  power  to  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and  cotton,  the  food  for  our  mills,  on  which  vastly 
more  than  on  any  other  article  we  depend  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  power  to  produce  that  which  we  can  exchange 
for  food.  Of  wheat  we  have  within  the  year  consumed,  or 
are  storing  up  for  consumption,  that  which  has  cost  us 
£12,000,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year;  and  of  this 
amount  £7,000,000  has  been  spent  because  our  growth  at 
home  was  deficient  in  quantity,  and  £5,000,000  because 
that  deficiency  enhanced  the  price  the  consumers  have  had 
to  pay.  Of  cotton  wool  we  have  imported  and  kept  that 
which  has  cost  us  £10,500,000;  and  of  this  £7,250,000 
has  gone  to  provide  the  additional  weight,  and  £3,250,000 
the  extra  price  at  which  it  has  been  procured.  Of  this 
additional  cotton  as  near  as  possible  one-half  has  gone 
away  again  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  the  other 
half  being  added  to  the  stocks  on  hand,  or  consumed  for 
home  purposes. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  articles  in  which 
the  country  has  traded,  and  the  money  value  they  repre¬ 
sent  ;  but  an  important  branch  of  the  inquiry  relates  to  the 
countries  with  which  that  trade  has  been  carried  on,  and 
the  altered  conditions  in  which  it  stands.  The  figures  that 
may  serve  to  illustrate  these  points  are  not  so  complete 
as  those  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  for  it  is  only 
at  the  close  of  each  year  that  the  necessary  accounts  are 
published,  and  these  do  not  show  the  transactions  of  the 
respective  months  which  must  form  a  portion  of  any  period 
ending  otherwise  than  on  December  31.  The  quarterly  ac¬ 
counts  furnish  materials  for  compiling  the  value  of  the  whole 
imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  in  June,  but  not 
for  those  re-exported;  and  those  for  the  exports  contain 
only  the  values  of  British  produce  and  manufacture.  From 
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these  data,  however,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  the  directions  which  the  trade  has  been  taking 
and  the  differences  between  its  progress  during  each  of 
the  twelve  months  completed  on  June  30,  1879  and  1880. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  value  of  the 
United  Kingdom  manufactures  which  have  been  exported 
to  the  British  possessions  and  foreign  countries. 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


1879-80. 

1878-79. 

Excess  of 
former. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To  British  India . 

28-68 

23-39 

5'29 

„  Africa . 

8-46 

8-05 

'41 

,,  Australia . 

1 5  '48 

18-46 

— 2-98 

,,  North  America . 

6 '5° 

570 

•80 

„  Other  Possessions . 

8-67 

7-53 

1-14 

6779 

63-13 

4-66 

To  Foreign  Countries  in  Europe.... 

79-88 

80-72 

—■84 

»  ,,  Asia . 

1 1  '20 

8-78 

2-42 

>>  „  Africa . 

4-26 

3-97 

*20 

„  United  States  of  America . 

3079 

15-14 

1 5  ‘35 
*62 

„  Other  Countries  in  „ 

I7'°5 

16-43 

142-88 

125-04 

17-84 

Total  to  British  Possessions  and 

foreign  countries... 

210-67 

188T7 

22-50 

If  we  except  Australia,  to  which  there  has  been  so 
marked  a  decline — the  effect,  doubtless,  of  her  protective 
tariff— the  only  countries  that  show  a  great  difference  in 
the  two  years  and  these  both  in  the  way  of  increase — are 
Biitish  India  and  the  United  States  of  America.  India 
has  taken  from  us  in  cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods  to  the 
value  of  £18-99  against  £1472,  thus  nea:ly  accounting 
for  the  above  excess,  and  going  far  towards  repaying  us 
for  the  raw  cotton  purchased  from  her.  The  United  States 
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have  drawn  upon  us  for  iron  and  other  metals  to  the  value 
of  £i  I  "03  against  £3' 14,  and  for  cotton  and  other  textiles 
£9'5^  against  £5-34,  thus  more  than  returning  the  in¬ 
creased  sums  paid  by  us  for  her  wheat  and  flour. 

Following  the  same  arrangement,  the  imports  for  the 
same  periods  show  thus  : — 


[In  million  £’s  to  two  decimals.] 


Excess  of 

1879-80. 

1878-9. 

former. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From  British  India . 

35 '5 1 

31-64 

3’87 

,,  Africa . 

6’67 

6-01 

*66 

,,  Australia . 

23-26 

22-80 

•46 

,,  North  America . 

10-69 

9-71 

•98 

„  Other  Possessions . 

10-30 

8-42 

i-88 

86-43 

78-58 

7'85 

From  Foreign  countries  of  Europe . 

161  -88 

146-50 

I5-38 

,,  Asia . 

1 7  '35 

16-23 

1*12 

,,  Africa . 

14-19 

8-67 

5-52 

United  States  of  America . 

100-92 

81-63 

19-29 

Other  countries  in  „  . 

20-62 

19-74 

•88 

3i4‘96 

272-77 

42-19 

Total  from  British  Possessions  and 

F oreign  Countries . 

401-39 

351-35 

5°'°4 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  expansion  of  our  import 
trade  has  been  a  benefit  to  almost  every  country,  though 
here  India  and  the  United  States,  with  Egypt,  have  been 
the  most  prominent.  In  all  these  the  two  great  articles  of 
corn  and  cotton  have  had  the  principal  part.  That  with 
the  various  countries  of  Europe  is  so  large  that  a  slight 
addition  to  each,  arising  in  great  measure  from  our  de¬ 
mands  for  corn,  makes  up  a  considerable  total.  The  chief 
interest,  however,  centres  in  the  supplies  we  have  drawn 
from  the  United  States.  Wheat  and  flour  together 
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amounted  in  1878-9  to  £  I  J'4-6,  and  in  1879-80  to  £26'58; 
cotton  to  £2 2 '68  in  the  former,  to  £2 8' 3 7  in  the  latter. 

The  analysis  to  which  these  figures  have  been  submitted 
serves  to  bring  out  many  points  of  especial  interest  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  revival,  and  should  afford  much 
food  for  thought  as  regards  its  probable  course  and  dura¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  shows  that,  great  as  has  been  the 
increase  in  our  exportations,  that  in  our  import  trade  is  far 
greater.  If  we  have  sold  in  the  last  twelve  months  to  the 
value  of  £32,000,000  more  than  we  did  in  the  previous 
twelve,  we  have  also  received  more  goods  to  the  value  of 
£59,000,000,  thus  leaving  a  greater  balance  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Ho  doubt  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
£27,000,000  will  remain  with  us  in  payment  for  freights, 
commissions  earned,  or  profits  realized;  but  an  ample  allow¬ 
ance  for  these  must  still  leave  a  large  amount  to  be  met 
either  by  payments  in  bullion,  the  transfer  of  securities,  or 
as  deferred  obligations.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  continual  stream  of  capital  flowing  from  this 
country  for  investment  in  our  colonies  and  in  foreign  lands, 
which  going  out  mostly  in  goods  or  in  bills  which  serve  as 
payment  for  goods,  the  actual  receipts  for  our  exports  are 
lessened  thereby.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  capital 
returning  for  investment  here,  which  in  like  manner  is 
represented  by  imports;  but  all  our  experience  justifies  the 
supposition  that  the  influx  from  this  cause  is  less  than  the 
efflux.  Much  of  the  former  is  held  here  on  foreign  account, 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  withdrawn ;  hence  the  doubts 
so  freely  expressed  at  the  present  moment  whether  a  drain 
of  gold  may  not  soon  sot  in. 

Secondly,  it  is  evident  that  on  the  whole  the  prices 
obtained  for  our  exports  are  only  to  a  trifling  extent  better 
than  they  were,  whilst  the  prices  paid  for  our  imports  are 
considerably  enhanced.  Thus  the  revival  has  been  much 
more  to  the  advantage  of  the  sellers  of  the  goods  we  have 
consumed  than  to  that  of  those  who  sold  our  own  produce 
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or  manufacture.  In  the  complicated  state  of  trade  transac¬ 
tions  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  any  or  how  much  of 
this  advantage  belongs  to  our  merchants,  since  this  depends 
upon  the  ownership  at  the  time  when  the  sales  are  effected. 
As  between  the  actual  producers  and  consumers  it  is  clear 
that  a  higher  rate  of  payments  for  imports,  with  nearly 
stationary  receipts  for  exports,  cannot  increase  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  either  one  or  the  other.  It  would  seem  to  be 
the  case  that  sales  are  effected  because  prices  are  low,  and 
that  purchases  are  made  because  we  need  them,  although 
prices  are  high.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  the 
cotton  used  up  in  the  manufacture  of  our  piece-goods  has 
failed  to  bring  in  the  higher  price  which  the  advanced  cost 
of  the  raw  material  would  justify  or  require. 

Thirdly,  the  whole  excess  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is 
scarcely  equivalent  to  the  extra  cost  of  the  food  we  have 
imported.  Unless  we  can  suppose  that  large  stocks  of 
produce  and  manufacture,  or  the  means  of  producing  them, 
are  prepared  for  future  sale,  in  readiness  to  obtain  a  profit 
when  parted  with,  it  follows  that,  as  a  whole,  all  the  gain  of 
extended  foreign  outward  trade  has  but  gone  in  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  those  by  whom  the  goods  have  been  produced, 
leaving  nothing  wherewith  to  recompense  capital  or  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

This  brings  us  to  the  really  important  consideration 
whether  the  food  question  is  not  truly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
recent  fluctuations  in  trade.  For  a  series  of  years  our  own 
supplies  have  been  scanty,  and  the  bad  harvest  of  last  year 
rendered  us  more  than  ever  dependent  upon  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries,  particularly  of  America.  Purchasing 
largely  from  the  western  growers,  and  giving  them  remune¬ 
rative  prices,  they  have  large  profits  to  expend  upon  our 
manufactures.  Encouraged  by  the  successive  annually  in¬ 
creasing  quantities  they  were  able  to  sell,  they  have  been 
laying  themselves  out  to  meet  our  wants,  and,  anticipating 
an  ever-growing  call  for  their  produce,  they  have  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  new  railways  to  bring  larger  quantities 
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and  at  lesser  cost,  from  the  distant  fields  in  the  west  to  the 
seaboard  in  the  east.  Hence  the  sudden  demand  for  rails 
and  for  the  iron  to  make  them  which  the  pits  and  the  mills 
of  their  own  country  could  not  supply,  but  which  the 
diminution  of  prices  here  enabled  them  to  obtain  sufficiently 
low  to  counteract  the  otherwise  prohibitory  duties  of  their 
own  tariff.  Trade  thus  started  in  one  direction  speedily 
spread  in  others,  and  extended  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
in  which  it  emanated.  The  repeated  adversities  of  former 
years  have  caused  the  depression  of  1878-9  to  be  greater 
than  the  causes  warranted,  and  with  the  changes  of  last 
autumn  confidence  became  restored,  and  this  of  itself  creates 
trade. 

The  supposition  that  this  revival  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
failure  of  our  home  crops  derives  much  confirmation  from 
the  fact,  that  whilst  the  best  authorities  estimate  the 
diminished  growth  of  wheat  last  year  at  from  five  to  six 
million  quarters,  worth  some  eleven  or  twelve  millions  of 
money,  our  purchases  of  corn  from  the  United  States  alone 
were  fully  that  amount  in  excess ;  to  compensate  for  which 
they  took  from  us  iron  and  other  metals  and  textile  manu¬ 
factures  together  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  more  than 
in  1878-9.  We  have  here  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  Nature,  rather  let  us  say  the  Author  of 
Nature  s  laws,  the  Divine  Ruler,  who  orders  the  course  of 
Nature  for  the  welfare  of  His  creatures,  counteracts  one 
disturbing  element  by  the  restorative  power  of  another. 
When  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  sun’s  heat  failed  us 
last  year,  vegetation  languished  and  our  fields  failed  to 
yield  their  accustomed  supplies.  From  whence  did  relief 
come  but  from  the  latent  heat,  which  ages  back  became 
impiisoned  in  the  depths  of  our  coal  pits,  being  brought 
foith  and  utilized  for  the  production  of  those  manufactures 
wherewith  we  purchased  corn  elsewhere  ?  Where  can  we 
look  for  a  more  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  free  trade 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  blessings  it  procured  for  us  in 
permitting  this  unrestricted  exchange  of  the  commodities 
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absolutely  necessary  to  our  existence,  and  of  special  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  brethren  in  America  ?  Whilst  we  sympathize 
with  our  agriculturists  in  the  loss  of  their  substance  and  the 
severe  trials  which  they  are  enduring,  let  us  rejoice  that 
the  evil  was  stayed  from  spreading  to  our  manufacturers 
and  traders,  and  thereby  involving  them  in  the  like  suffer¬ 
ing.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  led  away  by  undue  expecta¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  A  good  harvest  at  home — still  more, 
a  succession  of  them,  if  combined  with  greater  productive¬ 
ness  abroad — would  so  far  depress  prices  as  to  lessen  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  food-growers  at  home,  whilst  we 
should  not  need  to  buy  so  largely  from  abroad.  Thus  those 
who  have  latterly  supported  our  markets  will  fail  to  pur¬ 
chase  as  they  have  done,  and  if  our  manufacturing  industries 
are  to  be  sustained  we  must  not  rely  on  a  repetition  of  the 
demands  that  have  latterly  been  made  upon  them. 

There  is  too  much  danger  at  present  that  we  shall  be 
drawn  into  wild  speculations  and  expectations,  such  as  led 
up  to  the  fictitious  prosperity  of  seven  years  back,  and  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  depression  of  more  recent  years.  Let  us 
not  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the  inflation  of 
1871-3  is  about  to  retuim — that  fortunes  are  going  to  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  then,  or  wages  to  rise  to  the  same  level. 
Let  us  not,  however,  give  way  to  gloomy  fears.  Cheap  food 
will  foster  cheap  production,  and  though  our  old  customers 
may  under  its  influence  be  enabled  to  supply  their  own 
wants,  there  are  new  races  of  purchasers  to  be  found  or 
called  into  being,  and  new  homes  to  be  founded  by  those 
who  are  cumbering  the  ground  here  rather  than  tilling  it  iu 
the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  judicious  transferal 
of  much  of  our  capital  and  labour  to  places  abroad,  where 
there  is  ample  room  for  its  profitable  employment,  together 
with  greater  thrift — individual,  family,  and  national — at 
home,  are  the  true  sources  on  which  to  rely  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  or  restoration  of  our  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  supremacy. 


XVI. 


The  Finance  of  "National  Insurance/-’1 


THE  scheme  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  pro¬ 
pounded  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  in  the  pages 
of  the  “  Nineteenth  Century/1  of  November,  1878,  and  so 
ably  defended  and  enforced  in  his  sermon  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  September  28th,  1879,  and  on  numerous  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions,  commends  itself  to  the  sympathies  of 
many  who  cannot  altogether  acquiesce  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives,  or  see  the  matter  to  be  one  so  easy  of 
settlement  as  many  of  those  who  support  the  plan  believe 
it  to  be.  The  formation  of  the  “  National  Providence 
League  for  Promoting  National  Compulsory  Insurance 
against  destitution,  or  sickness,  infirmity,  and  old  age/1 
Lord  Shaftesbury  being  its  president,  with  a  goodly  array 
of  clerical  dignitaries  and  well-known  philanthropists  as 
its  Council,  has  removed  the  subject  from  the  region  of 
speculative  theory  to  that  of  proposed  practical  application ; 
and  the  warm  advocacy  of  the  project  by  Lord  Carnarvon 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  together  with  the  influential  support 
it  has  received,  and  the  active  exertions  made  towards 
securing  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Club,  all  justify  a  close  examination  into  the  merits 
of  the  scheme,  in  order  that  if  practicable  its  adoption  may 
be  generally  promoted,  or  if  impracticable,  it  may  be 
discarded. 

Ihe  plan  itself  may  be  stated  as  one  which  provides _ 

1  Read  before  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Edinburgh,  Oct.,  1880. 
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1st.  That  every  male  should  be  compelled  at  some  period 
previous  to  arriving  at  full  age  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
£10  to  the  funds  of  a  National  Club,  established  under 
Government  guarantee. 

2nd.  That  for  this  payment  he  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  “  aid  in  sickness  to  the  amount  of  8s.  per  week 
till  he  reaches  seventy  years  of  age,  and  a  pension  of  4s. 
weekly  from  that  age  till  his  death.’'’ 

The  organized  arrangements  for  receiving  and  paying 
these  amounts,  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss  on  the  present 
occasion,  nor  yet  to  enter  upon  the  disputed  points  as  to 
whether  such  compulsion  can  or  ought  to  be  exercised.  It 
is  proposed  simply  to  inquire  into  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  scheme  ;  that  is,  whether  the  proposed  contribution, 
if  made,  would  suffice  to  provide  for  the  proposed  grants 
contingent  upon  sickness  during  the  working  years  of  life, 
and  of  definite  pensions  to  the  survivors  when  these  years  are 
past.  The  latter  portion  of  the  inquiry  is  simple  enough,  for 
the  average  duration  of  life  is  well  ascertained,  and  the  sums 
necessary  for  the  purchase  through  the  P.  0.  Savings’  Bank 
of  annuities  for  life  to  commence  at  the  age  of  seventy,  are 
published  in  every  number  of  the  “  Postal  Guide,”  or  are  to 
be  obtained  from  any  life  assurance  office  which  deals  in 
this  branch  of  business.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  calculate  the 
expected  claims  on  account  of  sickness,  for  the  average  periods 
during  which  incapacity  for  work  from  this  cause  prevail 
at  the  different  ages  of  life  have  never  yet  been  accurately 
determined.  The  only  basis  on  which  such  calculations 
can  rest  is  the  experience  derived  from  the  records  of  the 
various  Clubs  and  Friendly  Societies  already  in  existence. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  absolute  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  upon  them ;  but  before  alluding  to  some  of  these,  it 
may  be  well  to  see  how  far  the  computations  based  upon  the 
information  furnished  from  this  source  will  serve  to  show 
that  the  enforced  payment  will  be  sufficient  for  the  ends 
proposed. 

Mr.  Blackley  assumes  that  the  proposed  £10  will  be 
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paid  either  in  one  sum  or  by  instalments  during  one.,  two, 
or  three  years,  so  that  it  may  be  completed  before  the  age 
of  20  years  is  attained,  say  on  an  average  at  19.  Let  us 
then  suppose  that  such  a  scheme  had  been  in  operation 
some  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  taking  the  census  figures 
of  1871  for  England  and  Wales  as  a  guide,  calculate  the 
growth  of  a  fund  arising  from  the  payment  of  £10  from  each 
lad  of  19  alive  in  that  year,  subjected  to  the  anticipated 
payments  for  sick  allowances  through  fifty-one  successive 
years,  when  those  who  survive  would  be  at  the  age  of  70, 
and  become  claimants  for  the  promised  weekly  pensions. 

Table  showing  for  England  and  Wales  (a)  number  of  males  living  in 
1871  at  each  age  from  19  to  70;  (Z»),  estimated  average  period  of  in¬ 
capacity  from  sickness  in  each  year ;  (c),  total  number  of  weeks' 
sickness  for  existing  lives;  (d),  net  amount  of  sick  allowances  to  be 
provided. 


[In  million  and  decimals.] 


Sickness. 

Total 

- — 

- - — 

amount  of 

Ages. 

Number  living. 

Average  in  Weeks. 

sick 

Per  head. 

Total. 

allowances. 

[a) 

w 

(<0 

(d) 

19—20 

•205692 

•7022 

•145 

£•058 

1st 

—21 

•201047 

•7223 

•145 

•058 

2nd 

— 22 

•196061 

•7405 

•145 

•058 

3rd 

—23 

•193070 

•7565 

•145 

•058 

4th 

— 24 

•188790 

•7699 

•145 

•058 

5th 

— 25 

•184184 

•7803 

•144 

•058 

6  th 

— 26 

•179723 

•7913 

•141 

•056 

7  th 

—27 

•174938 

•8061 

•141 

•056 

8  th 

— 28 

•170191 

•8240 

•140 

•056 

9th 

— 29 

•165541 

•8444 

•139 

•056 

10  th 

— 30 

T61023 

•8668 

•140 

•056 

11th 

— 31 

•156734 

•8971 

•140 

•056 

12th 

— 32 

•152545 

•9258 

•141 

•056 

13th 

— 33 

•148492 

•9522 

•142 

•057 

14th 

— 34 

•144536 

•9811 

T42 

•057 

15th 

— 35 

•140790 

1-0115 

•142 

•057 

16th 

— 36 

■137307 

1-0339 

•143 

•057 

17  th 

— 37 

•133962 

1-0613 

T42 

•057 

18th 

— 38 

•130758 

1-0956 

•143 

•057 

19  th 

— 39 

•127662 

11327 

•145 

•058 

20th 

— 40 

•124611 

1-1747 

•146 

•058 

21st 

— 41 

•121709 

1-2217 

•151 

•060 

— 42 

•118745 

1*2766 

•151 

•060 

23rd 

Car.  forward 

3-658111 

3-298 

£1-318 
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Ages. 

Number  living. 

(«) 

Sickness. 

Total 
amount  of 
sick 

allowances. 

(d) 

Year  of 
Fund. 

Average  in  Weeks. 

Per  head.  Total. 

(b)  (c) 

Brht.  forward 

3-658111 

329S 

£1-318 

—43 

•1 15906 

1-3395 

•155 

■0H2 

24  th 

—44 

•113264 

1-4104 

■159 

•064 

25th 

—45 

•110797 

1-4893 

•164 

•065 

26  th 

—46 

•108537 

1-5761 

•170 

■068 

27th 

—47 

•106541 

1-6695 

•177 

•071 

28th 

—48 

•104603 

1-7693 

•185 

•074 

29th 

—49 

•102047 

1-8758 

T92 

•077 

30th 

—50 

•099074 

1-9887 

•198 

■079 

31st 

—51 

•095888 

2T082 

•202 

•080 

32nd 

52 

•092460 

2-2219 

•205 

•082 

33rd 

53 

•088996 

2-3899 

•210 

•084 

34th 

—54 

•085525 

2-5523 

•218 

•087 

35th 

—55 

•082040 

?  2-70 

•222 

•089 

36th 

—56 

•078620 

?  2-86 

•226 

•090 

37  th 

—57 

•075247 

?  3-03 

•228 

•091 

38th 

—58 

•071936 

?  3-21 

•230 

•092 

39th 

—59 

•068695 

?  3-40 

•235 

■094 

40th 

—60 

•065527 

?  3-60 

•236 

•094 

41st 

—61 

•062434 

?  3-81 

•240 

•096 

42nd 

—62 

•059410 

?  4-03 

•240 

•096 

43rd 

—63 

•056451 

?  4-27 

•240 

•096 

44th 

—64 

•053548 

?  4-51 

•241 

•096 

45  th 

—65 

•050694 

?  4  85 

•246 

•098 

46th 

—66 

•047880 

?  514 

•240 

■092 

47  th 

—67 

•045096 

?  5-34 

•241 

•096 

48th 

—68 

•042340 

?  5-66 

•240 

•096 

49th 

—69 

•039603 

?  6-09 

•239 

•096 

50th 

—70 

•036884 

?  6-45 

•240 

•096 

51st 

5-818154 

9-317 

£3-719 

70  and  upwards 

•035535 

@  £76  2s.  each. 

£2-704 

In  per- 

5-853689 

£6-423 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  first  and  second  columns  show 
for  each  year  of  age  from  19  to  70,  the  exact  number  of 
males  then  alive  ;  and  assuming  the  rate  of  mortality  to 
remain  unchanged,  the  yearly  diminution  of  numbers,  and 
consequently  of  claimants  for  sick  allowances  in  each  year 
of  the  fund’s  existence  will  be  seen.  The  third  column 
contains  the  estimated  average  extent  of  sickness,  in 
decimals  of  a  week  or  whole  weeks.  The  fourth  column 
brings  out  the  number  of  weeks  for  the  whole  existing 
number,  and  the  fifth  the  sum  to  which  8s.  for  each  week 
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would  amount  in  each  year  up  to  70  ;  and  for  that  age  the 
cost  of  a  life  annuity  equivalent  to  the  4 s.  of  weekly  pension. 
Each  line  will  therefore  show  the  amount  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  fund  would  be  liable  in  each  successive  year, 
and  the  total  the  full  amount  of  liability  incurred  during  its 
whole  duration. 

Dealing,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  £10  per  head 
paid  by  those  who  in  1871  had  completed  their  nineteenth 
but  not  their  twentieth  year,  the  fund  would  start  with  a 
capital  sum  of  £2,056,920,  the  annual  interest  on  which  at 
3  per  cent,  would  yield  £61,708,  wherewith  to  provide  the 
8s.  per  week  during  the  sickness  of  the  next  fifty  years,  and 
4s.  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  life.  In  the  first  year  the 
expected  sickness  per  head  being  -7022  of  a  week,  would 
for  the  whole  number  amount  to  145,000  weeks,  absorbing 
£58,000  ;  that  is,  allowing  but  a  moderate  sum  for  expenses  of 
management,  not  far  short  of  the  whole  accruing 'interest. 
In  the  following  years  the  number  of  claimants  would  be 
diminished  by  death  to  the  numbers  shown  in  the  table,  but 
the  average  of  sickness  increasing  with  age  would  for  several 
years  keep  pace  with  this  diminution,  and  thus  still  leave 
no  room  for  accumulation.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the 
charge  on  the  fund  would  be  the  same  at  the  age  of  forty  as 
at  twenty.  From  that  time  forward  the  increase  in  sickness 
would  overbalance  the  decrease  by  death,  and  the  claims 
begin  to  exceed  the  income;  and  this  with  considerable 
rapidity  up  to  the  age  of  fifty-four,  when,  including  expenses, 
the  payments  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  £90,000  per 
annum,  one-third  of  which  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
capital,  as  a  smaller  proportion  had  been  for  the  previous 
years  since  forty-one  or  forty-two.  From  the  age  of  fifty-five 
upwards  it  is  believed  that  no  trustworthy  information  as  to 
the  extent  of  sickness  is  to  be  obtained,  but  taking  the 
same  progressive  increase  as  before,  which  must  certainly 
err  on  the  side  of  being  too  little,  the  annual  claims  would 
probably  stand  as  in  the  table  at  about  £96,000  per  annum 
tor  the  years  between  sixty  and  seventy.  Now  these  succes- 
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sive  inroads  upon  tlie  capital  with  which  the  fund  originally 
started  would,  with  the  accruing  compound  interest  at  the 
rates  given,  have  reached  to  £1,047,000,  or  rather  more 
than  one-half  the  commencing  sum.  Then  according  to  the 
table  the  number  of  those  living  to  pass  the  age  of  seventy 
would  be  35,635,  each  of  whom  would  become  entitled  to 
an  annuity  of  4s.  per  week,  or  £10  8s.  per  annum;  to  pur¬ 
chase  which,  according  to  the  price  given  for  the  Post  Office 
Savings'  Bank,  would  require  £76  2s.  per  head,  or  a  total  of 
£2,704,000.  To  meet  this  there  would  be  less  than  one 
million  of  money  left.  A  fund,  therefore,  formed  upon 
these  conditions  would  become  bankrupt  before  all  the 
claimants  upon  it  had  expired.  If  we  suppose  that  in  each 
year  a  fresh  batch  of  payments  were  made  by  those  arriving 
at  the  required  age,  we  have  but  to  multiply  each  of  these  by 
the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  to  ascertain  exactly 
how  much  would  have  been  contributed  at  any  given  year,  and 
to  add  together  the  successive  claims  in  the  table  up  to  the 
same  period,  to  know  what  would  then  constitute  the  out¬ 
goings.  If  we  take  the  state  of  the  fund  at  seventy  years  we 
shall  find  that  £2,056,920  x  51 =£104,902,920  will  have  been 
paid,  of  which  a  large  portion,  though  not  the  half,  will  have 
been  sunk  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  amount  received  as 
interest ;  and  that  the  annual  claims  for  sick  allowance,  and 
the  purchase  of  pensions  would  require  £6,423,000,  or  more 
than  double  the  income  the  fund  would  produce,  even  if  it 
had  suffered  no  diminution  in  its  progress. 

These  figures  relate  only  to  England  and  Wales;  the 
population  of  Scotland  is  about  15  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
Ireland  some  24  per  cent,  of  the  English,  and  assuming 
their  relative  number  at  the  respective  ages  to  be  the  same, 
it  would  need  at  least  £9,000,000  to  provide  for  all.  But 
this  is  not  its  full  extent,  for  in  these  days,  when  women  are 
so  greatly  earners  of  wages,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  called  upon  in  like  manner  to  contribute. 
Pauperism  prevails  far  more  with  them  than  with  men,  and 
needs  the  same  provision  for  sickness  and  infirmity. 
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Mr.  Blackley,  however,  in  fixing  the  required  contribution 
from  each  young  man  at  £10,  does  not  calculate  upon  its 
being  sufficient  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age  in  all, 
for  this  he  would  name  £15.  The  calculation  is  based 
upon  two  suppositions — first  that  whilst  all,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  would  be  compelled  to  pay,  a  larg-e  number  would  fail 
to  claim  either  allowance.  Again,  he  expects  that  the  funds 
would  be  invested  at  4  instead  of  3  per  cent.  Both  these 
expectations  need  to  be  carefully  examined. 

There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  although  in  justice, 
every  individual  who  had  contributed  would  be  entitled  to 
come  upon  the  fund,  many  would  not  do  so ;  but  the 
abstainers  would  scarcely  be  so  large  a  number  as  might  be 
anticipated.  The  feeling-  would  be  pretty  general  that  the 
allowances  having  been  fairly  purchased  might  be  justly 
taken.  ISTo  charitable  emotions  would  interfere,  since 
Government  would  be  paymaster;  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  it  would  be  the  trouble  of  obtaining  the  grant,  not 
any  thought  of  shame,  which  would  preclude  its  being  asked 
for.  For  a  few  years  the  stigma  of  taking-  a  pauper’s  allow¬ 
ance  would  attach  to  the  dole  ;  but  this  would  soon  wear  off, 
and  pride  would  not  be  wounded  by  the  assertion  of  a  pur¬ 
chased  right.  But  any  saving  thus  obtained — and  it  would, 
after  all,  be  a  very  considerable  one — would  probably  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  extra  numbers  who  would  be  found 
amongst  the  very  class  for  whose  wants  the  fund  was 
founded  to  make  provision.  The  tables  of  sickness  on  which 
the  calculations  have  been  made  are  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  clubs  and  friendly  societies  in  actual  exis¬ 
tence,  and  all  of  these  require  proof  of  good  health  on  en¬ 
trance.  No  such  barrier  could  be  opposed  to  joining  the 
National  Club.  The  constitutionally  weak  and  the  perma¬ 
nently  disabled  would  be  just  the  class — so  far  as  they  pos¬ 
sessed  the  means — who  would  be  but  too  ready  to  join.  In 
multitudes  of  cases  the  parent  would  have  to  provide  the 
money  for  the  son,  and  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  would  omit  paying  for  the  disabled  ones— nor 
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could  they  with  any  justice  be  excluded.  Even  those  who 
were  seriously  ill  would  but  be  too  ready  if  within  their 
power,  to  pay  a  sum  which  it  would  take  but  six  or  nine 
months'’  illness  to  return  to  them,  and  the  rich  man  who 
paid  without  any  reasonable  chance  of  having  to  accept  the 
benefit,  would  at  once  demand  that  the  weak  and  sickly 
should  be  those  to  partake  of  it  in  his  stead.  Neither  is  it 
likely  that  any  Government  inspection  could  so  effectually 
guard  against  deception  as  the  agency  of  existing  societies 
does.  There  is  thus  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  claims 
would  on  the  whole  fall  short  of  the  calculated  amount. 

Nor  is  there  any  better  reason  to  rely  upon  a  permanent 
gain  from  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  3  per  cent.  If  4 
could  be  obtained  the  difference  would  be  immense,  for  in 
the  case  we  have  supposed  the  annual  income,  instead  of 
being  but  just  enough  to  meet  the  sick  allowances,  would 
leave  a  surplus  of  some  £20,000  a  year  for  more  than  the 
first  twenty  years,  and  of  gradually  lessening  amounts  for 
ten  or  twelve  more — so  that  the  survivors  at  the  ages  of 
seventy  would  find  more  than  enough  to  provide  their  pen¬ 
sions.  It  is,  however,  far  more  probable  that  the  fund  would 
fail  to  obtain  investments  so  high  as  three,  than  that  they 
would  be  found  at  four  or  higher.  It  is  quite  clear  that  any 
national  club  or  fund  must  be  guaranteed  by  Government, 
and  therefore  that  no  securities  should  be  taken  but  such 
as  are  absolutely  certain.  Private  persons  or  bodies,  and 
public  also  may,  without  undue  risk,  make  loans  on  various 
descriptions  of  property  and  receive  higher  rates ;  but  the 
very  fact  that  these  rates  are  given  when  Government  can 
obtain  loans  at  very  little  more  than  three,  is  an  evidence 
that  the  security  is  not  so  perfect ;  for  whenever  any  invest¬ 
ments  approaching  to  the  security  of  those  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  offered — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Public 
Works  Board — the  money  is  obtainable  at  3b  or  little  more. 
When  so  large  a  lender  as  the  National  Club  would  be, 
came  into  the  market,  it  would  help  to  keep  down  the  inte¬ 
rest  obtainable.  In  fact  it  would  be  impracticable  for  Go- 
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vernment  to  be  largely  borrowing  and  lending  at  different 
rates,  and  in  practice  it  would  come  to  this,  that  no  bigber 
interest  could  be  obtained  than  Consols  or  tbe  other  Go¬ 
vernment  Stocks  would  yield.  Tbe  result  would  be  as  it 
is  witb  tbe  Savings’  Banks — the  insurance  funds  would  go 
towards  absorbing  tbe  National  Debt — thus  helping  to  keep 
tbe  interest  down,  and  ultimately  enabling  the  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  to  force  upon  tbe  nation’s  creditors  tbe  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  even  lower  interest  than  3  per  cent. 

Tbe  calculations  in  tbe  foregoing  table  are  not  put  for¬ 
ward  witb  any  pretensions  to  the  close  accuracy  that  would 
govern  actuarial  figures,  for  which  indeed  there  is  not  yet 
sufficient  data  to  base  them  upon,  and  tbe  estimate  of  sick¬ 
ness  from  the  age  of  fifty-five  upwards,  rests  upon  an 
assumption  that  the  progressive  increase  would  be  in  tbe 
same  ratio  in  tbe  later  years  as  tbe  previous  ones,  which 
is  probably  below  the  truth  rather  than  above  it.  It  is 
convenient  also  in  considering  the  progress  of  the  fund, 
to  capitalize  the  payments  after  seventy,  at  the  rate  for 
which  the  requisite  annuities  may  be  purchased  through 
the  Post  Office  Savings’  Bank,  rather  than  to  carry  on  the 
calculation  to  the  extreme  limit  of  life.  We  thus,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  its  duration,  arrive  at  that  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  fund  when  all  who  first  became  contributors 
to  it,  will  have  passed  off,  and  there  will  be  a  regular 
sequence  of  new  members  coming  on  and  old  ones  passing 
away  \  and  were  the  number  of  the  population  to  remain 
stationary,  it  would  stand  thus:  — 

Provision  against  sickness  would  be  made  for  5,818,154, 
being  the  whole  of  the  male  population  of  England  and 
Wales  who  had  completed  their  nineteenth  year  and  not 
passed  beyond  their  seventieth  ;  the  estimated  incapacity  in 
each  year  being  9‘3  millions  of  weeks,  for  which  the  allow¬ 
ance  of  8s.  per  week  would  constitute  a  yearly  amount  of 
£3-72  millions:  to  this  must  be  added  £2'71  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  annuities  of  4s.  per  week  for  those  exceeding 
seventy  years,  together  requiring  that  the  fund  should 
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have  an  income  of  £6‘43  millions  of  money.  Towards  this 
the  payment  of  new  contributors  would  produce  £2-06, 
and  for  the  remainder  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  inte¬ 
rest  from  the  accumulations  of  previous  years.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  would  only  meet  the  wants  of  the  English  and  Welsh 
male  population,  numbering  11-09  million  persons.  That  of 
Scotland,  being  1*58,  and  of  Ireland  2‘64,  a  provision  for  these 
at  the  same  rates  would  require  £2-45  annually,  of  which 
the  contributors  coming  into  the  fund  would  supply  £-78. 
If  then  to  these  we  add  fifty  per  cent,  for  the  females, 
who  being  engaged  in  occupations  and  earning  wages,  cannot 
on  any  principle  of  right  be  treated  otherwise  than  the 
males  ;  we  shall  have  a  total  annual  charge  amounting  to 
£13'82  millions  of  money,  and  a  receipt  from  the  young 
persons  under  compulsion  to  pay,  of  £4' 26,  leaving  some 
nine  millions  to  be  provided  from  the  investment  of  pre¬ 
vious  accumulations.  That  is,  supposing  compulsion  to 
have  been  applied  to  all  the  young  men  and  one-half  the 
young  women  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thus  all  so  pay¬ 
ing  to  have  acquired  a  right  to  relief  in  sickness  and  old 
age  to  the  extent  proposed — nothing  short  of  an  accumu¬ 
lated  fund  of  £300,000,000,  if  interest  be  reckoned  at  3  per 
cent.,  would  be  a  sufficient  security  for  the  due  payment  of 
these  allowances.  If  the  money  could  be  invested  at  4  per 
cent.,  225  millions  would  suffice ;  but  should  only  2\  per 
cent,  be  obtainable,  360  millions  would  be  requisite.  We 
thus  see  somewhat  of  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  An  accumulated  fund  of 
from  two  to  four  hundred  millions,  created  and  maintained 
by  an  enforced  levy  on  the  wages  earned  by  the  youths 
between  seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  five  if  not  six  or  seven  millions  annually,  and 
furnishing  the  means  for  dispensing  weekly  allowances  in 
the  aggregate  amounting  to  thirteen  millions  in  each  year. 

In  this  estimate  it  is  assumed  that  the  population  would 
remain  stationary  in  numbers,  whereas  it  is  evidently  in¬ 
creasing  3  if  it  continued  to  grow  as  at  present,  at  the  end 
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of  fifty  years  it  would  be  doubled  or  trebled,  and  tbe 
£13,000,000  would  be  at  least  £30,000,000,  or  more. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  fund  could  only  be  administered 
by  the  Government  of  the  country,  not  solely  because  of  its 
magnitude,  but  also  from  the  impossibility  of  granting  com¬ 
pulsory  contributions  without  State  guarantee  ;  or  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  allowances  being  thus  secured,  excepting  under  State 
control.  The  responsibility  of  conducting  all  the  operations 
of  receipt,  investment,  and  payment,  whether  through  the 
Post  Office,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  or  a  special  department  to  be  formed 
for  the  purpose,  would  exceed  that  of  any  existing  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  necessarily  involve  a  large  expenditure ;  for 
though  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  collecting 
the  receipts,  the  organization  for  distributing  the  grants 
would  be  far  more  intricate  than  the  present  Poor  Law 
arrangements.  It  is  true  that  in  the  first  commencement  a 
limited  number  of  transactions  would  have  to  take  place, 
and  that  they  would  only  grow  by  slow  degrees,  thus 
affording-  time  to  perfect  plans  and  develope  the  requisite 
machinery;  but  the  extent  to  which  that  growth  would  ulti¬ 
mately  reach  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme,  or  determining  the  course  to  be 
taken  in  the  institution  of  its  working.  A  real  difficulty 
arises  at  the  very  commencement  in  providing  such  an 
instrumentality  as  may  be  capable  of  gradual  but  certain 
expansion  through  the  years  to  elapse  before  its  arrival  at 
full  maturity. 

But  a  much  graver  difficulty  will  be  found  in  providing 
any  investment  for  the  monies  received  other  than  in  the 
Public  Stocks  (Consols  or  3  per  Cents),  and  this  is  one  on 
the  overcoming  of  which,  it  depends  how  much  must  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  insurer.  Mr.  Blackley  supposes  that  4 
per  cent,  will  be  easily  procured,  and  on  this  supposition 
bases  his  estimate  that  £10  per  head  will  be  sufficient,  or 
even  more  than  enough.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  total  allow¬ 
ances  should  be  as  the  previous  calculations  show,  there  is 
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no  doubt  that  this  opinion  is  correct,  but  if  only  3  per  cent, 
be  obtained,  £15  or  even  more,  would  certainly  be  required. 
Private  insurance  offices  may  often  be  enabled  to  place 
their  monies  at  4  per  cent.,  and  public  bodies  borrowing- 
for  building’s  or  drainage  works,  have  frequently  to  g’ive  as 
much,  but  not  for  very  large  sums.  The  Board  of  Works 
is  able  to  borrow  at  34  per  cent.,  and  most  of  the  money  so 
borrowed  is  invested  by  insurance  and  other  offices.  It 
will  not  therefore  be  safe  to  calculate  or  expect  that  the 
National  Insurance  funds  could  be  put  out  so  as  to  yield 
more  than  3  per  cent.,  and  the  result  would  be  that  as 
with  the  savings’  bank  monies,  they  would  have  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  thus 
yield  only  a  trifle  beyond  the  lower  rate  of  interest.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  even  this  would  be  maintained :  there  are 
already  symptoms  that  the  holders  of  Consols  will  ere  long 
have  to  accept,  it  may  be  as  little  as  21  per  cent.,  and  the 
diminution  of  this  stock  offering  for  actual  sale  in  the 
market,  would  tend  to  raise  the  price,  and  thus  facilitate 
the  conversion  of  the  3  per  Cents,  into  a  lower  paying  stock. 
Were  the  saving  thus  effected  applied  from  time  to  time, 
in  addition  to  that  shortly  to  arise  from  the  falling  in  of 
terminable  annuities,  together  with  the  provision  already 
made  for  a  sinking  fund,  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
National  Debt  would  be  going  on.  Thus  by  the  time  that 
National  Insurance  came  fully  into  play,  or  even  long 
before  the  term  of  fifty  years  was  completed,  it  might  happen 
that  the  whole  of  the  National  Debt  would  come  to  be  held 
on  this  account.  Already  trustees,  both  public  and  private, 
experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  safe  securities 
that  will  yield  more  than  Consols.  It  is  this  which  helps 
to  drive  the  price  for  purchase  up  so  high,  and  with  so 
much  more  money  to  be  thus  invested,  this  upward  move¬ 
ment  will  be  greatly  accelerated.  It  is  the  absence  of  higher 
paying  securities  on  which  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed, 
that  leads  to  the  introduction  of  so  many  unstable  projects 
and  causes  so  much  loss  to  unwary  investors.  A  curious 
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state  of  tilings  would  result  should  successive  decreases  of 
the  National  Debt,  and  successive  increases  of  the  National 
Insurance  Fund  bring  the  two  to  the  same  level.  The 
State  would  then  be  debtor  in  one  capacity  and  creditor  in 
another,  and  the  simple  course  would  be  to  abolish  the 
fiction  of  both  separate  funds,  and  transfer  the  charges 
on  the  Insurance  Fund,  present  and  prospective,  to  the  same 
category  as  that  for  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt, 
namely,  the  general  revenue  of  the  country  provided  for  by 
taxation  in  one  -shape  or  another.  We  should  thus  be 
establishing  another  kind  of  poor  relief  of  far  larger  extent 
than  that  at  present  afforded,  inasmuch  as  the  proposed 
allowances  would  exceed  the  grants  at  present  given;  and 
the  recipients  would  not  as  now  be  paupers,  but  actual 
creditors  of  the  State,  having  purchased  by  specific  pay¬ 
ments  in  early  life,  specific  grants  for  sickness  and  old 
age. 

Two  fallacies  appear  to  underlie  the  calculations,  or  it 
may  rather  be  said  the  expectations  upon  which  the  scheme 
of  National  Insurance  is  based.  First,  an  undue  reliance 
upon  the  power  for  accumulation  of  compound  interest. 
This  is  only  true  as  regards  that  portion  of  the  contributions 
to  the  fund  which  go  to  provide  for  old  age  ;  but  as  the 
figures  in  the  table  show,  the  claims  on  account  of  sickness 
will  at  once  commence  to  accrue,  and  probably  swallow  up 
the  whole  of  the  interest  intended  to  be  re-invested.  The 
fund  thus  would  not  grow  with  anything  like  the  rapidity 
anticipated,  unless  the  primary  contributions  were  fixed  at 
a  higher  rate.  Secondly,  it  is  forgotten  that  money  has  no 
power  of  increase  apart  from  judicious  employment  in  con¬ 
junction  with  labour,  either  that  which  is  put  forth  in 
agricultural  or  manufacturing  occupations,  or  saved,  as 
when  public  works,  such  as  docks,  bridges,  &c.,  render  it 
advantageous  to  those  by  whom  these  are  used  to  pay  some 
portion  of  their  earnings  as  an  equivalent  for  the  labour 
they  would  otherwise  have  to  bestow.  Such  opportunities 
are  limited  in  number  and  extent,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
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limited  field  for  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  proposed  to 
be  raised. 

A  question  far  too  wide  and  deep  to  be  treated  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper  is  here  opened  up — namely,  the 
expediency  of  thus  divorcing  capital  from  the  labour  which 
alone  can  cause  it  to  fructify,  and  the  encouragement  of 
those  who  possess  money  in  trusting  its  employment  to 
others,  and  spending  their  own  lives  in  expending  the  in¬ 
terest  they  receive  for  its  use.  The  policy  of  tying*  up  so  much 
money  in  settlements,  loans,  and  employments  unconnected 
with  its  owners,  is  clearly  not  one  of  unmixed  good,  and  it 
may  fairly  be  debated  whether  in  this  country  we  have 
not  already  gone  too  far  in  this  direction.  The  nation  is 
divided  into  two  classes  of  debtors  and  creditors,  producers 
and  non-producers,  to  a  degree  which  may  perhaps  very 
soon  prove  to  be  fatal  to  its  continued  prosperity.  But 
this  theme  must  not  now  be  farther  pursued,  although  there 
is  in  it  enough  of  importance  to  awake  anxious  thought  and 
prompt  to  careful  inquiry. 

Again,  taking*  into  consideration  the  magnitude  and 
duration  of  the  engagements  into  which  it  is  proposed  to 
enter,  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  sound  economical  prin¬ 
ciples  to  make  contracts  of  this  nature  to  bind  our  succes¬ 
sors  in  future  and  distant  years.  Whenever  money  is  now 
lent  by  the  State,  or  borrowed  under  its  sanction,  for  the 
promotion  of  public  works,  it  is  usually  arranged  t-hat  the 
loan  shall  expire  by  the  repayment  of  both  principal  and 
interest  within  thirty  years.  The  National  Club,  were  it 
established  to-day,  would  become  bound  for  twice  that 
period,  by  receiving  money  now,  the  whole  of  which  would 
not  be  repaid  till  every  life  now  under  nineteen  had  ex¬ 
pired;  and  its  solvency  would  depend  upon  the  same 
rates  of  interest  and  other  conditions  existing  unchanged 
throughout  the  whole  intervening  time.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  already  done  whenever  a  Government  deferred  annuity 
is  sold;  but  such  transactions  are  so  limited  in  number  and 
amount,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  serious  inconvenience 
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to  arise,  whereas  these  would  within  twenty  years  embrace 
two-thirds  of  our  population.  Nor  are  the  circumstances 
analogous  to  those  which  occur  when  new  Stocks,  Consols, 
or  Three  per  Cents,  are  issued.  Then  what  in  effect  takes 
place  is  the  creation  of  a  rent-charge  upon  the  freehold  and 
other  property  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  extent  of  £3  per 
annum  for  every  £100  of  stock.  It  is  called  a  perpetual 
annuity,  but  can  at  any  moment  be  cancelled  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  principal ;  whereas  in  national  insurance  no 
power  can  be  given  to  terminate  the  contract  save  by  the 
decease  of  the  individual  contributor.  The  object  in  view 
is  to  prevent  his  becoming  a  pauper,  and  while  life  lasts, 
the  State,  which  has  taken  payment,  must  be  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  incapacity  from  sickness  or  old  age.  Yet  even 
then  there  is  no  security  that  the  object  sought  will  with 
certainty  be  attained ;  for  who  shall  say  whether  half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  century  hence,  the  specified  sums  of  8s. 
and  4s.  a  week  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ?  With 
the  rapid  changes  going  on  in  the  value  of  money  and  in 
our  social  condition,  these  sums  may  be  wholly  insufficient 
or  vastly  too  much.  Money  is  now  abundant  at  three  per 
cent.,  it  may  then  be  scarce  at  double  or  treble  that  amount, 
or  not  be  loanable  at  a  half  or  third  of  that  rate. 

On  all  these  and  many  other  grounds  which  might  be 
specified,  the  financial  aspect  of  the  scheme  is  scarcely  such 
as  to  commend  it  to  the  sober  sense  of  statesmen. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  matter  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  interests  and  the  prospects  of  the  State  ;  let  us  see 
whether  its  features  are  more  attractive  to  the  individuals 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  subject  to  compulsion.  Every  such 
scheme  must  necessarily  have  two  sides — the  one  possessed 
of  advantages,  the  other  the  reverse.  In  this  one  all  the 
disadvantages  would  appear  to  fall  on  the  thrifty,  and  its 
chief  value  to  be  to  the  thriftless.  This  is  assumed  at  the 
very  outset:  it  supposes  that  the  contributors  are  disinclined 
to  save,  for  if  the  disposition  existed — always  supposing  that 
the  benefits  to  be  received  are  not  more  than  the  enforced 
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contribution  will  fairly  purchase — the  man  who  can  and  will 
restrict  his  expenditure,  has  other  openings  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  his  savings.  A  policy  of  insurance  or  a  deferred 
annuity  he  can  already  purchase  through  the  Post  Office  on 
as  favourable  terms  as  the  fund  could  safely  grant  him, 
whilst  for  sickness  the  £10  or  £15  which  it  is  proposed  to 
take  from  him,  would,  if  deposited  in  the  Savings’  Bank, 
serve  as  a  fund  on  which  to  draw  during  incapacity  to  earn 
wages  ;  which  in  the  case  of  the  healthy  and  the  prudent, 
who,  because  they  are  so,  suffer  less  than  the  average 
amount  of  illness,  would  rarely  be  exhausted  before  by 
restoration  to  health  the  power  to  replenish  it  was  regained. 
Besides  this,  there  are  sound  and  well  conducted  sick  funds 
springing  into  existence — there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  more — whose  terms  are  better  suited  to  his 
circumstances  than  those  of  the  National  Club,  adapted  as 
they  must  be  for  the  imprudent  and  the  fraudulent,  could 
possibly  be.  One  great  disadvantage  amongst  the  many 
that  might  be  mentioned,  would  be  that  the  man  who  wished 
to  emigrate  could  not  carry  with  him  to  his  adopted  country 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fund,  secured  to  him  whilst 
remaining  at  home.  With  our  ever-increasing  population 
and  declining  or  stationary  production,  it  must  be  the  lot 
of  many  to  seek  employment  abroad:  numbers  of  our  young 
people  are  saving  up  their  earnings  with  this  in  view,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  drag  from  them  the  product  of  their 
self-denial  and  industry  to  preserve  them  from  becoming 
paupers  in  a  land  they  never  intend  to  inhabit  permanently. 

Again,  to  the  man  (or  woman)  who  is  striving  to  improve 
his  position,  it  is  all  important  that  his  earnings  should  not 
be  taken  from  him.  The  true  incentive  to  thrift  is  the 
power  which  money  gives  to  render  labour  valuable.  Tools 
with  which  to  work ;  materials  for  manufacture,  goods  for 
sale,  houses  to  live  in,  or  land  to  cultivate,  nay,  even  appli¬ 
ances  for  health  and  comfort,  or  means  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  are  all  of  infinitely  more  pecuniary  value  to 
the  wise  and  the  prudent  than  the  paltry  2k  or  3  per  cent., 
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which,  is  all  that  the  borrowing  State  can  afford  to  give 
him.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our  youth 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  classes,  that  in  the  use  of  capital, 
in  conjunction  with  physical  or  mental  power  rightly  em¬ 
ployed,  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  life,  of  that  advance¬ 
ment  which  should  be  to  all  a  lawful  and  laudable  object  of 
desire.  Once  more,  the  proposed  compulsory  investment 
would  fall  with  peculiar  hardship  on  students,  apprentices, 
tor  hose,  who  are  working  without  earning,  in  prospect  of 
future  returns  for  their  labour.  How  many  parents  are 
there,  petty  tradesmen  or  small  mechanics,  to  say  nothing 
of  clergymen,  professional  men,  government  servants,  clerks, 
and  others  of  small  means  and  large  families,  whose  sons, 
and  daughters  too,  need  every  penny  that  can  be  saved  for 
their  maintenance  and  education  or  training,  to  whom  the 
abstraction  of  the  £30,  £50,  or  £100  would  prove  abso¬ 
lutely  destructive.  From  how  many  homes  like  these 
would  the  wail  of  despair,  if  not  curses  loud  and  deep,  arise, 
let  those  say  who  witness  the  hard  struggles  of  suffering 
poverty. 

But  the  chief  weakness  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  reckless  and  improvident  will  participate  in  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  detriment  of  the  industrious  and  careful.  So 
fai  as  it  will  operate  in  restraint  of  extravagant  expenditure, 
enforce  the  laying  by  of  something1  for  the  future,  absorb 
the  earnings  which  otherwise  might  be  spent  in  folly  and 
dissipation,  and  thus  compel  to  the  exercise  of  self-denial 
during  the  earlier  years  of  life,  its  value  would  be  great ; 
but  m  the  removal  of  incentive  to  exertion  afterwards,  and 
the  security  it  would  afford  of  subsistence,  during  illness, 
although  the  result  of  misconduct,  its  effect  must  be  pre¬ 
judicial.  To  the  dissolute,  the  amount  of  sick  allowance 
would  often  be  an  inducement  to  magnify  ailments  and 
feign  incapacity  for  labour,  whilst  to  the  right-minded  it 
would  be  so  small  as  to  induce  every  effort  to  avoid  the 
sacrifice  of  earnings  by  declaring  on  the  fund.  Whatever 
sum  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  contribution  to  be  exacted. 
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it  must  be  that  which  experience  shows  to  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  sick  and  aged  allowances.  The  reckless  class 
would  by  their  claims  upon  it,  both  increase  the  average 
and  absorb  the  greater  share — thus  compelling  the  honest 
ones  to  contribute  more  than  would  cover  their  own  average, 
whilst  they  would  actually  receive  less.  It  is  no  answer  to 
this  to  say  that  the  present  effect  of  our  Poor  Law  is  to 
support  or  give  relief  to  the  undeserving  out  of  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  deserving.  So  long  as  the  administration  of 
relief,  whether  in  or  out  of  doors,  is  vigilantly  watched,  and 
granted  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  much  may  be  done 
to  check  idleness  and  fraud  ;  when  the  allowance  can  be 
claimed  as  a  right,  no  amount  of  care  in  dispensing  it  will 
altogether  prevent  a  considerable  amount  of  malingering,  or 
prevent  its  bestowal  on  those  whose  only  title  to  claim  it 
arises  out  of  their  own  improvidence.  This  danger  or 
difficulty  is  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  a  payment 
once  for  all,  whereas  the  periodical  subscription  to  a 
friendly  society  or  sick  club,  brings  the  conduct  of  the 
members  under  review,  and  those  who  are  unworthy  of  its 
benefits  are  constantly  losing  their  rights  by  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  keep  up  their  payments.  Yet  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether,  on  the  whole,  even  the  unworthy  class  would 
really  be  benefited  by  such  a  fund.  The  ease  with  which 
they  could  shuffle  through  seasons  of  incapacity  would  have 
a  demoralizing  influence,  probably  leading  to  such  further  loss 
of  time  and  health  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  value 
of  their  actual  receipts,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  moral 
evil  produced,  would  in  fact  be  financially  injurious. 

It  is  with  no  desire  to  find  fault  with  a  plan  suggestive 
of  so  much  good,  that  this  criticism  has  been  undertaken. 
The  evils  it  proposes  to  remove  are  so  deep-seated,  and  so 
detrimental  to  our  national  prosperity,  that  any  mode  of 
satisfactorily  dealing  with  them  would  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  philanthropists  and  statesmen  of  every  class  or  party. 
Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  regret  that  it  has  received  so 
large  a  share  of  public  attention,  for  it  may  stimulate  many 
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to  voluntary  efforts  for  their  own  provision,  to  learn  the 
channels  through  which  they  may  be  made,  and  the  value  of 
early  economy  for  the  purpose  of  judicious  investment.  It 
may  encourage  a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  go  far  to 
determine  the  course  of  life  of  many  by  showing  them  the 
money-value  of  small  savings,  and  the  ease  with  which  those 
who  have  the  will  may  likewise  find  the  way  to  secure  them¬ 
selves  against  the  worst  trials  of  incapacity  for  labour  when 
sick,  or  entire  dependence  upon  others  in  old  age.  The 
author  of  the  plan  has  done  good  service  by  evoking  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  is  to  be  applauded  for  his  earnest  efforts  to 
carry  it  into  practice,  although  he  may  have  failed  to 
demonstrate  its  financial  soundness,  or  that  it  is  otherwise 
capable  of  being  adopted.  Yet  if  the  figures  now  produced 
are  correct  and  the  reasoning  based  upon  them  be  sound,  it 
will  be  a  national  evil  to  waste  further  time  or  exhaust  further 
philanthropic  effort  in  endeavouring  to  procure  legislative 
sanction  for  a  measure  which,  when  treated  in  all  its  bear¬ 
ings,  and  traced  through  all  its  probable  results,  must  be 
financially  unsatisfactory  alike  for  the  thoughtless,  the 
thrifty,  and  the  State. 

P.S.  Should  the  scheme  be  made  to  embrace  all  of  both 
sexes,  as  was  assumed  in  a  discussion  at  the  Church  Congress 
held  at  Leicester  since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  the  annual 
charge  on  the  fund  would  be  more  than  proportionately  in¬ 
creased  on  account  of  the  superior  numbers  and*  greater 
tenacity  of  life  in  females  at  the  later  ages.  This  raises  the 
value  of  the  annuities  to  be  provided  for  at  70  by  at  least 
oO  per  cent.  The  difficult  question  would  also  arise  as  to 
provision  for  incapacity  to  work  during  the  sickness  inci¬ 
dent  to  maternity,  so  that  altogether  the  charg’e  could  not 
be  estimated  at  less  -than  £20,000,000  instead  of  £13,000,000 
per  annum. 
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Accounts,  official,  alteration  of  system, 
22  ;  expedited,  25,  29. 

Agricultural  condition  at  home,  286. 

Animal  food,  quantities  imported,  85. 

Alcoholic  liquids,  increase  in  impor¬ 
tation,  41 . 

Alcoholic  rates  on  beer,  134 ;  wine, 
135. 

Articles  of  export,  36  ;  import,  36,  37. 

Articles,  principal,  values  of,  41. 

Balance  of  trade,  55,  142;  how  to  be 
discharged,  144  ;  to  be  provided  for, 
144,  175. 

Beer,  alcoholic  duty  on,  134. 

Beverages,  articles  used  for,  88. 

Bill  of  Entry,  26. 

Bi-metallic  theories,  227. 

Blackley,  Rev.  W.  G.,  scheme  for  in¬ 
surance,  326 ;  to  be  commended  for 
advocacy,  344. 

Board  of  Trade  prescribes  nature  of 
returns,  28. 

British  produce  exported,  43. 

Bullion,  imports  and  exports  of,  65  ; 
included  with  goods,  140  ;  moving, 
value  of,  206. 

Caird,  J.,  value  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce,  90,  269,  270,  273. 

Capital,  increase  in  amounts  invested, 
50;  productive,  and  labour  over¬ 
weighted,  194;  translei  red  to 
America,  184;  too  much  divorced 
from  labour,  339. 

Circuitous  routes  of  transit,  35. 

Changes  required  in  trade,  73. 

Clearing  House,  statistics  of,  206. 

Coal-famine,  effect  on  prices,  243  ;  for 
use  of  steamers,  65. 

Colonies,  require  occupying,  297. 

Colonization  easy  at  this  time,  lo0; 
methods  of,  297:  necessary  for 


mother  country,  267  ;  two  kinds, 
289. 

Colonists,  our  best  customers,  289. 

Commerce,  progress  of,  35. 

Commercial  policy,  advocates  for  re¬ 
versal  of,  248. 

Committee  of  House  of  Commons  on 
Silver,  203. 

Consols,  fluctuations  in,  217  ;  gold — 
value  of,  216. 

Cottons,  variations  in  price,  239. 

Countries  with  which  trade  is  carried 
on,  320. 

Country  of  origin,  imports,  9  ;  des¬ 
tination,  exports,  11. 

Crises  in  trade  periodic,  251. 

Customs  Benevolent  Fund,  27. 

Decay  of  export  trade,  237,  247. 

Dependence  on  foreign  trade,  77. 

Depreciation  of  silver,  203. 

Depression  of  trade,  138,  222  ;  re¬ 
medies  for,  158. 

Difference  of  import  and  export  values, 
50. 

Drink,  cost  of  to  nation,  101  ;  imports 
consumed  in,  306. 

Drinking  connected  with  depression, 
301  ;  destruction  of  food  imports 
caused  by,  306. 

Duties  on  Wine,  133. 

Economy  forced  upon  us,  94. 

Excess  of  imports  puzzling,  138. 

“Economist,”  index  numbers,  210; 
rise  and  fall  in  prices,  208  ;  tables, 
imports  and  exports,  214. 

Eggs  and  Potatoes  imported,  87. 

Emigration,  extensive,  necessary,  285, 
290,  299. 

Emigrants,  classes  disposed  to  become, 
288,  298. 
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Entries,  importers’,  8  ;  do.  percentage 
of  error,  25  ;  imports,  25. 

Evils,  growing,  how  to  be  checked, 

101. 

Examiner’s  Office,  6  ;  fusion  with  In¬ 
spector-General,  25. 

Exports,  accounts  of,  18,  40,  43 ;  ba¬ 
lance  in  favour  of,  144 ;  British  manu¬ 
factures,  2  ;  comparison  of  prices, 
242;  diminution,  223,  261  ;  excess 
of,  over  imports,  322  ;  probability 
of  increase,  149  ;  goods  from  United 
Kingdom,  1854-74,  53;  proportion 
of,  to  British  and  Foreign  places, 
41;  relation  of  to  imports,  162; 
quantities  of,  18  ;  total  value  of,  39  ; 
prices  of,  not  enhanced,  322  ;  trade, 
importance  of,  258  ;  cost  of,  in¬ 
creased  by  drinking,  307  ;  increase 
for  new  year  to  July  30,  1881,  317  ; 
low  price  of  previous  j^ears,  322. 

Expansion  of  food  purchases,  46. 

Expenditure  diminished,  264. 

Extent  of  foreign  supplies  of  food,  103. 

Extravagance  of  present  age,  158. 

Fall  in  prices  imminent,  208. 

Farr,  Dr.,  on  value  of  life,  280. 

Finance  of  National  Insurance,  326. 

I  in  an  rial  relations  to  rest  of  world 
96. 

Food,  comparison  of  home  with  foreign, 
89,  111;  animal, 85  ;  foreign  supply 
and  home  compared,  89,  111;  eco¬ 
nomy  of,  265  ;  foreign  sources  of 
supply,  1 09  ;  growing  expenditure 
for,  increasing,  73 ;  home  produce 
not  sufficient,  268,  274 ;  imports 
of,  41,  46,  223  ;  dependent  largely 
upon  extraneous  sources,  94 ; 
home  produce,  imports,  46  ;  insuf- 
cient,  269  ;  possibility  of  increasing, 
46,  276  ;  reduced  to  wheat  standard, 
93;  different  kinds  from  different 
countries,  109;  economy  of,  291; 
nature  and  extent  of  foreign,  103  ■ 
power  of  sustaining  life,  269  ; 
methods  of  supplying  deficiency, 
276,  279,  281  ;  values  of  food  im¬ 
ports,  79;  sources  of  supply,  105; 
recent  fluctuations  in  prices,  205  : 
waste  of,  275. 

Foreign  trade,  progress  of,  31. 

France,  trade  of,  17S. 

Freight  and  charges  estimated,  63. 

Funds  of  proposed  National  Club, 
328. 


Giffen,  Mr.,  accumulation  of  capital, 
205  ;  fall  in  prices,  208  ;  production 
of  gold  and  silver,  208  ;  proportion 
of  gold  to  silver,  205  ;  quantity  and 
value  of  goods,  235  ;  value  of  food 
imports,  272  ;  value  of  pound,  234. 
Gold,  accession  to  stock,  222  ;  appre¬ 
ciation  of,  247  ;  connection  of  with 
silver,  200  ;  existing  quantity,  203, 
206 ;  production  of,  202  ;  produc¬ 
tion  of,  relation  to  state  of  trade, 
202  ;  purchasing  power  of,  201, 
212;  stock  of  in  the  world,  202; 
sufficiency  of  supply,  206,  222  ;  va¬ 
riations  in  value,  201,  215,  217. 
Goods,  descriptions  of,  12  ;  in  transit 
to  other  countries,  10-11  ;  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  re-exported,  45; 
imports  and  exports,  1854-74,53, 57  ; 
exportation  of,  54 ;  quantities  of, 
13  ;  values  of,  15-16. 

Grain  converted  into  beer  and  spirits, 
81,275,  306. 

Growth  of  population,  115, 

Hay,  Sir  Hector,  estimates  of  precious 
metals,  202,  216. 

Harvest,  deficient,  cause  of  better  im¬ 
port  trade,  324. 

Hendrik’s  proposal  for  gold  rupee 
230.  1 

Imports  and  exports,  31. 

-  alterations  in  relative  values  61 

63,  64. 

-  countries  of  origin,  9. 

-  exceed  exports  in  increasing 

ratio,  322. 

-  excess  of  in  twenty  years,  66 

139,  313,  317. 

•  - -  corrections  of  excess  in,  65. 

-  of  food,  42,  77. 

-  textile  materials,  317. 

•  -  increase  of  recently,  317. 

-  official  sources  of  information,  7. 

preponderance  of,  inrecent  years, 
69.  ’ 

•  -  probability  of  diminishing,  153. 

-  quantities  of,  18,  45. 

-  do.  increased  by  drinking,  302. 

-  from  different  countries,  32. 

- -  total  value  of,  38,  79,  84. 

- - ■  true  relations  to  exports,  162. 

-  when  excess  of  satisfactory,  167. 

Income  accruing  abroad,  144 ;  tax  as 
test  of  income,  150. 

Increasing  dependence  for  food,  76. 
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Indebtedness  of  other  countries  to 
United  Kingdom,  67. 

Index  numbers  of  prices,  208,  210, 
211,  212. 

Index  numbers  of  prices  in  country  of 
production,  211. 

India,  prices  of  goods  in,  not  risen, 

224. 

•  - -  suffers  from  depreciated  silver, 

225. 

-  imports  and  exports,  226. 

Inflation  of  1871-73  not  about  to  re¬ 
turn,  325. 

Inspector-General  of  Imports  and  Ex¬ 
ports,  6. 

Interest,  rate  of,  333. 

Investments,  amount  of,  67. 

Iron,  price  of  affected  by  coal,  243. 

Island,  supposed  new  one,  286. 

Jevons,  Professor,  rise  in  prices,  208, 

210. 

Labour  as  source  of  wealth',  292. 

Land  should  have  refuse  returned, 
278. 

Life  increases  more  rapidly  in  colo¬ 
nies,  294. 

-  true  source  of  wealth,  292. 

•  -  value  of,  198,  280,  293. 

Malthus,  theories  of  population,  1 14. 

Merchandise,  moving,  value  of,  206. 

Methods  for  collecting  statistics,  5. 

Metals,  imported  value  of,  43. 

Minister  for  Colonies  most  important, 
300. 

Mother  country,  responsibility  of,  to 
colonies,  295,  299. 

Nature  and  extent  of  official  returns, 
28. 

Nature  and  extent  of  food  supplies, 
103. 

Nation  passing  through  crisis,  157. 

National  Club,  formation  of,  327. 

National  Insurance,  provision  for  sick¬ 
ness,  327  ;  provision  at  death,  327  ; 
advantage  of  to  improvident,  340  ; 
amount  of  contributions  to,  330; 
compulsory  payment  to,  327  ;  con¬ 
trary  to  sound  economics,  339  ;  fal¬ 
lacies  of,  338 ;  finance  of,  326;  finan¬ 
cial  aspect  not  commended,  344; 
funds,  investment  of,  340 ;  must  be 
managed  by  Government,  336  ;  not 


advantageous  for  thrifty,  340 ; 
weakness  of  scheme,  342. 

Newmarch  on  production  of  gold,  &c., 

202. 

Official  trade  and  navigation  statis¬ 
tics,  1. 

Pension  after  seventy,  cost  of,  331, 344. 

Playfair,  Dr.  Lyon,  estimate  of  food, 
92. 

Population  of  United  Kingdom  classi¬ 
fied,  116  ;  employed  in  agriculture, 
&c.,  121,  122;  evils  of  over,  not  to 
be  lessened  by  restraint,  127  ;  growth 
of,  115;  numbers  of  in  1871,  115, 
267  ;  sufficient  subsistence  for,  123, 
131  ;  source  of  strength,  131;  sup¬ 
ported  on  home  and  foreign  food, 
155. 

Potatoes  imported,  87. 

Pound,  sterling  value  of,  201,  234. 

Precious  metals,  consumption  in  the 
arts,  202  ;  production  of  in  relation 
to  trade,  202. 

Preponderance  of  imports  over  ex» 
ports,  55,  69. 

Prices,  rise  and  fall  of,  202  ;  correc¬ 
tions  in,  243 ;  index  numbers  of, 
208,  210,  211,  212. 

Production,  curtailment  of,  192  ;  and 
quantity  of  precious  metals,  202. 

Productive  labour  overweighted,  194  ; 
use  of,  198. 

Productive  power  source  of  wealth, 
292. 

Progress  of  foreign  trade  for  twenty 
years,  31. 

Prosperity  led  to  waste,  275. 

Protection,  return  to,  undesirable,  157, 

190. 

Publications,  official,  statistical  de¬ 
partment  responsible  for,  21. 

Quantities  of  imports,  17  ;  exports,  18. 

Ilathbone,  Mr.,  letter  to  “  Economist,” 
138,  147. 

Paw  materials,  42,  48. 

Reciprocity  desired  by  some,  157,  189, 
248. 

Records  and  Publications,  20. 

Relation  of  imports  to  exports,  58,  162. 

Retrenchment  necessary,  303. 

Revival  of  trade,  recent,  307  ;  owing 
to  bad  harvest,  324. 

Russia,  trade  of,  177. 
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Seyd,  E.,  estimate  of  stocks  of  gold 
and  silver,  203,  218  ;  estimates  of 
indebtedness  of  United  Kingdom, 
67  ;  proposition  for  Indian  coinage, 
230. 

Sick  allowance,  cost  of,  331. 

Sickness,  average  duration  of,  330 ; 
extent  of  provision  for,  334. 

Silver-question,  phases  of,  199  ;  reca¬ 
pitulation,  232  ;  connection  of  with 
gold,  200;  demonetization  of,  221, 
224  ;  depreciation  of,  217,  232  ;  de¬ 
preciation  of  insufficiently  accounted 
for,  221  ;  existing  supply  needed, 
233;  gold-value  of,  217;  prices  of, 
200,  218;  production  of,  202,  217, 
220  ;  sale  of  German,  221 ;  stan¬ 
dard,  wisdom  of,  231. 

Smith,  Col.  F.,  coinage  of  standard 
rupees,  230. 

Social  aspect  of  trade  depression, 
250. 

- revolution  impending,  260,  265. 

Soil,  failure  of,  to  produce  food,  280. 

Specifications  for  goods  exported,  19. 

Spirits,  alcoholic,  duty  on,  135. 

Statistical  department  of  Customs,  6. 
28  ;  fusion  with  Examiner’s,  25,  29 ; 
responsible  for  records,  2,  33. 

Statistics,  official,  mode  of  collecting, 
5  ;  system  of  collection  altered,  22  ; 
classified  imports  and  exports,  71. 

Sugar,  &c.,  converted  into  spirits,  81. 

Tables,  correction  of,  for  excess  im¬ 
ports,  65 ;  countries  from  which 
food  obtained,  107;  etsimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  silver,  218;  exports  to 
different  countries,  204;  exports, 
value  in  quantity  and  price,  241  ; 
food  in  wheat  equivalents,  273 ;  food 
imports,  1857-1879,65,  272  ;  gold- 
prices  of  articles,  214  ;  grain  con¬ 
verted  into  beer  and  spirits,  81  ; 
home-raised  wheat  and  meat,  91  ; 
home  and  foreign  produce,  270, 
271  ;  imports  classified,  71  ;  imports 
for  beverage,  88  ;  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports,  1699-1815,  170;  1816-53,  57  ; 
1816-79,  174;  1854-74,  53,  54  ; 
1854-79,  60;  1877-79,  215  ;  imports 
and  exports,  France,  177  ;  Russia, 
178;  United  States,  180;  imports, 
in  excess,  65 ;  home  and  foreign 
produce,  270,  271  ;  live  stock,  1867- 
73,  46  ;  principal  articles  of  food, 


84-271  ;  moving  gold  bullion  and 
merchandise,  204,  206 ;  importers’ 
entries  and  actual  quantities,  25  ; 
index  numbers  of  prices,  210,  211  ; 
National  Club  Fund,  329  ;  Tran-' 
shipments,  1854-79,  37  ;  values  of 
exports  to  foreign  and  British  pos¬ 
sessions,  321;  food  imports,  Giffen, 
272  ;  imports  and  exports,  July, 
1880;  specified  articles,  245. 

Temperance  cause,  present  time  favour¬ 
able  for  effort  in,  304. 

Textile  fabrics,  value  of,  42. 

Tobacco  imported,  89. 

Thompson,  H.,  weight  of  meat  grown, 
91. 

Trade,  decay  of  export,  237,  247  ;  de¬ 
pression  of,  222,  247  ;  proportion  of 
with  principal  countries,  35  ;  social 
aspect  of,  250 ;  earlier  periods  of, 
1816-53,  55,  163,  1854-79,  61  ;  and 
navigation  statistics,  official,  1 ; 
origin  of,  252  ;  progress  of  foreign, 
3 1 ;  prosperity  of,  greatest  elevation, 
255  ;  recent  revival  in,  311  ;  owing 
to  bad  harvests,  324. 

Transhipments,  value  of,  37. 

Union,  Federal,  of  British  Empire, 
299. 

United  States,  paying  off  her  debts, 
185;  supplies  of  food  from,  109; 
recent  activity  in  trade,  311;  trade 
ot,  180;  with  United  Kingdom, 

182. 

Value,  mode  of  giving  imports  and 
exports,  143  ;  agricultural  produce, 
90;  alcoholic  beverages,  100;  pound 
sterling,  201 ;  total  of  foreign  food, 

112. 

Values  of  goods,  declared  substituted 
for  computed, 25  ;  alterations  in,  61, 
282;  official,  17,  33;  official  and 
real  contrasted,  33 ;  principal  ar¬ 
ticles,  41  ;  real,  33  ;  revised  esti¬ 
mate,  282. 

Variations  in  prices,  47. 

Vegetable  productions  imported,  84. 

Watson,  Dr.  Eorbes,  iron  material 
worked  up,  103. 

Wealth,  general  diffusion  of,  257. 

Wheat  and  meat,  increase  in,  91 ;  home 
compared  with  foreign,  91. 

Wine,  duties  on,  133. 
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stirring  narrative  of  the  life-struggle  of  a  highly-gifted,  humble,  and  honest 
mechanic, — a  life  of  care,  but  also  a  life  of  virtue.” — London  Review. 


Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  fart  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GBANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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Historians  of  Scotland,  complete  set  in  io  vols  for  3s. 

This  Grand  National  Series  of  the  Early  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  edited  by  the 
most  eminent  Scottish  Antiquarian  Scholars  of  the  present  day,  is  now  completed, 
and  as  sets  are  becoming  few  in  number,  early  application  is  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  them  at  the  reduced  price. 

The  Series  comprises  : — 

Scoticromcon  of  John  de  Fordun ,  from  the  Contemporary 
MS.  (if  not  the  author’s  autograph)  at  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  collated  with  other  known  MSS.  of  the  original 
chronicle,  edited  by  W.  F.  Skene,  LL.D.,  Historiographer  Royal, 
2  vols  (pub  30s),  not  sold  separately. 

The  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Andrew  Wyntoun ,  Prior  of  St 
Serfs  Inch  at  Lochleven,  who  died  about  1426,  the  work  now 
printed  entire  for  the  first  time,  from  the  Royal  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  collated  with  other  MSS.,  edited  by  the  late  D.  Laing, 
LL.D.,  3  vols  (pub  50s),  vols  1  and  2  not  sold  separately. 

Vol  3  sold  separately  (pub  21s),  ios  6d. 

Lives  of  Saint  Ninian  and  St  Keniigern ,  compiled  in  the 
12th  century,  and  edited  from  the  best  MSS.  by  the  late  A.  P. 
Forbes,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Brechin  (pub  15s),  not  sold  separately. 
Life  of  Saint  Columba,  founder  of  Hy,  written  by  Adamnan, 
ninth  Abbot  of  that  Monastery,  edited  by  Wm.  Reeves,  D.D., 
M.R.I.A.,  translated  by  the  late  A.  P.  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  Bishop 
of  Brechin,  with  Notes  arranged  by  W.  F.  Skene,  LL.D.  (pub 
15s),  not  sold  separately. 

The  Book  of  Pluscarden,  being  unpublished  Continuation 
of  Fordun’s  Chronicle  by  M.  Buchanan,  Treasurer  to  the  Dauphi- 
ness  of  France,  edited  and  translated  by  Skene,  2  vols  (pub  30s). 
Vol  2  separately  (pub  12s  6d),  8s  6d. 

A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
by  Thomas  Innes  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
George  Grubb,  LL.D.,  and  Appendix  of  Original  Documents  by 
Wm.  F.  Skene,  LL.D.,  illustrated  with  charts,  out  of  print  (pub 
2 is),  ios  6d. 

In  connection  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  a  uniform  series  ot 
the  Historians  of  Scotland,  accompanied  by  English  translations,  and  illustrated 
by  notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  was  commenced  some  years  since  and  has 
recently  been  finished. 

So  much  has  recently  been  done  for  the  history  of  Scotland,  that  the  necessity 
for  a  more  critical  edition  of  the  earlier  historians  has  become  very  apparent. 
The  history  of  Scotland,  prior  to  the  15th  century,  must  always  be  based  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  work  of  Fordun  ;  but  his  original  text  has  been  made  the 
basis  of  continuations,  and  has  been  largely  altered  and  interpolated  by  his  con- 
tinuators,  whose  statements  are  usually  quoted  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  original 
work  of  Fordun.  An  edition  discriminating  between  the  original  text  of  Fordun 
and  the  additions  and  alterations  of  his  continuators,  and  at  the  same  time  trac¬ 
ing  out  the  sources  of  Fordun’s  narrative,  would  obviously  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  right  understanding  of  Scottish  history. 

The  complete  set  forms  ten  handsome  volumes,  demy  8vo,  illustrated  with 
facsimiles. 

Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


John  Grant ,  Bookseller , 


Leighton’s  ( Alexander)  Mysterious  Legends  of  Edinburgh, 

illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth  (pub  5s),  2s  6d. 

Contents  : — Lord  Karnes’  Puzzle,  Mrs  Corbet’s  Amputated  Toe,  The  Brownie 
of  the  West  Bow,  The  Ancient  Bureau,  A  Legend  of  Halkerstone’s  Wynd,  Deacon 
Macgillvray’s  Disappearance,  Lord  Braxfield’s  Case  of  the  Red  Night-cap,  The 
Strange  Story  of  Sarah  Gowanlock,  and  John  Cameron's  Life  Policy. 

Steven’s  (Dr  William)  History  of  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  based 
upon  Researches  of  the  Town  Council  Records  and  other  Authentic 
Documents,  illustrated  with  view,  also  facsimile  of  a  School 
Exercise  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  a  pupil  in  1783,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  a  handsome  volume  (pub  7s  6d),  2s. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  distinguished  pupils  who  have  been  educated  in  this 
Institution,  which  has  been  patronised  by  Royalty  from  the  days  of  James  VI. 

Exquisitely  beautiful  Works  by  Sir  /.  Noel  Eaton  at  a  remarkably 

low  price. 

Baton’s  (Noel)  Compositions  from  Shakespeare’s  Tempest , 
a  Series  of  Fifteen  Large  Outline  Engravings  illustrating  the 
Oreat  Drama  of  our  I\ational  Poet,  with  descriptive  letterpress, 
oblong  folio,  cloth  (pub  21s),  3s.  Chapman  &  Hall,  1845. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

Paton’s  (Noel)  Compositions  from  Shelley’s  Prometheus 
Unbound,  a  Series  of  Twelve  Large  Outline  Engravings,  oblon°" 
folio,  cloth  (pub  2  is),  3s.  Chapman  &  Hall,  1846. 

Pollok’s  (Robert)  The  Course  of  Time ,  a  Poem,  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  edition,  with  portrait  and  numerous  illustrations 
i2mo,  cloth,  6d.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

“  ‘The  Course  of  Time’  is  a  very  extraordinary  poem,  vast  in  its  conception 
vast  in  its  plan,  vast  in  its  materials,  and  vast,  if  very  far  from  perfect,  in  its 
achievement.  — D.  M.  Mom. 

The  Authorised  Library  Edition. 

Trial  of  the  Directors  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  before 
the  Petition  for  Bail,  reported  by  Charles  Tennant  Couper, 
Advocate,  the  Speeches  and  Opinions,  revised  by  the  Council  and 
Judges,  and  the  Charge  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  illustrated 
with  lithographic  facsimiles  of  the  famous  false  Balance-sheets 
one  large  volume,  royal  8vo,  cloth  (pub  15s),  3s  6d.  Edinburgh! 
History  of  the  Queen’s  Edinburgh  Rifle  Volunteer  Brigade, 
with  an  Account  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  and  Midlothian  Rifle 
Association,  the  Scottish  Twenty  Club,  &c.,  by  Wm  Stephen 
crown  8vo,  cloth  (pub  5s),  2s  6d.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

i  his  opportune  volume  has  far  more  interest  for  readers  generally  than  might 
have  been  expected,  while  to  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Volunteer  Brigade  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  interesting  indeed.”-,?*  James's  Gazette.  S 

Edinburgh  University — Account  of  the  Tercentenary  Fes¬ 
tival of  the.  University,  including  the  Speeches  and  Addresses  on 
the  Occasion,  edited  by  R.  Sydney  Marsden,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
(pub  3s),  is  6d.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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Grampian  Club  Publications,  of  valuable  MSS. 
and  Works  of  Original  Research  in  Scottish 
History ,  Privately  printed  for  the  Members : — 


The  Diocesan  Registers  of  Glasgow — Liber  Protocollorum 
M.  Cuthberti  Simonis,  notarii  et  scribae  capituli  Glasguensis,  A.n. 
i499"i5I3  ;  also,  Rental  Book  of  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow ,  a.d. 
iS°9-i57o,  edited  by  Joseph  Bain  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Charles 
Rogers,  with  facsimiles,  2  vols,  8vo,  cl,  1875  (pub  £2  2s),  10s  6d. 


Rental  Book  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Coupar- Angus, 
with  the  Breviary  of  the  Register ,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Charles 
Rogers,  with  facsimiles  of  MSS.,  2  vols,  8vo,  cloth,  1879-80  (pub 
£2  12s  6d),  1  os  6d. 


- The  same,  vol  II.,  comprising  the  Register  oj 

Tacks  of  the  Abbey  of  Cupar ,  Rental  of  St  Marie's  Monastery ,  and 
Appendix,  8vo,  cloth  (pub  £1  is),  3s  6d. 


Estimate  of  the  Scottish  Nobility  during  the  Minority  of 
fames  VI.,  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  from  the  original  MS. 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  by  Dr  Charles  Rogers,  8vo,  cloth 
(pub  10s  6d),  2s. 

The  reprint  of  a  manuscript  discovered  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The 
details  are  extremely  curious. 


Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Families  of  Colt  and  Contis, 

by  Dr  Charles  Rogers,  8vo,  cloth  (pub  10s  6d),  2s  6d. 

An  old  Scottish  family,  including  the  eminent  bankers  of  that  name,  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  &c. 


Rogers’  (Dr  Charles)  Memorials  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
and  of  the  House  of  Alexander,  portraits,  2  vols,  8vo,  cloth  (pub 
£2,  3s),  10s  6d,  Edinburgh,  1877. 

This  work  embraces  not  only  a  history  of  Sir  William  Alexander,  first  Earl  of 
Stirling,  but  also  a  genealogical  account  of  the  family  of  Alexander  in  all  its 
branches  ;  many  interesting  historical  details  connected  with  Scottish  State  affairs 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  also  with  the  colonisation  of  America. 


Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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Joh?i  Grant,  Bookseller , 


Scott’s  (. Dr  Hew)  Fasti  Ecclesice  Scoticance ,  Historical  and 
Biographical  Notices  of  all  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  the  Reformation,  a.d.  1560,  to  the  Present  Time,  6 
large  vols,  demy  4to,  cloth,  uncut  (pub  ^9),  ^4  115s,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  W.  Paterson. 

David  Laing,  the  eminent  antiquarian,  considered  this  work  a  valuable  and 
necessary  addition  to  the  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  or  Abbotsford  Club  Publications. 

The  work  is  divided  into  Synods,  and  where  priced  the  volumes  can  be  had 
separately. 

Vol  I.— Embraces  Synods  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale.  Not 
sold  separately. 

Vol  2. — Synods  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  Dumfries  and  Gal¬ 
loway  (pub  30s),  15s. 

Vol  3. — Synods  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  (pub  30s),.  15s. 

Vol  4. — Synods  of  Fife,  Perth,  and  Stirling  (pub  30s),  15s. 

Vol  S- — Synods  of  Argyll,  Glenelg,  Moray,  Ross.  Sutherland, 
Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  not  sold  separately. 

Vol  6. — Synods  of  Aberdeen,  and  Angus  and  Mearns  (pub 
30s),  15s. 


Historical  Sketches  of  the  Highland  Clans  of  Scotland , 
containing  a  concise  account  of  the  origin,  Sic.,  of  the  Scottish 
Clans,  with  twenty-two  illustrative  coloured  plates  of  the  Tartan 
worn  by  each,  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s  6d. 

“The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  origin,  seat, 
and  characteristics  of  the  Scottish  Clans,  together  with  a  representation  of  the 
distinguishing  tartan  worn  by  each.” — Preface. 


Historical  Geography  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland ,  by  T.  B. 
Johnston,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  and  F.S.A.S.,  Geographer  to 
the  Queen,  and  Colonel  James  A.  Robertson,  F.S.A.S.,  demy4to, 
cloth,  with  a  map  of  Scotland  divided  into  Clans  (large  folding 
map,  coloured)  (pub  7s  6d),  Keith  Johnston,  3s.  6d. 

“  The  map  bears  evidence  of  careful  preparation,  and  the  editor  acknowledges 
the  assistance  of  Dr  William  Skene,  who  is  known  for  eminent  services  to  High¬ 
land  archaeology.” — Athenaum. 


Keltie’s  (John  S.)  History  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 

Highland  Clans,  and  Highland  Regiments,  with  an  account  of  the 
Gaelic  Language,  Literature,  Music,  &c.,  illustrated  with  portraits, 
views,  maps,  &c.,  engraved  on  steel,  clan  tartans,  numerous 
woodcuts,  including  armorial  bearings,  2  vols,  imperial  8vo,  half 
morocco  (pub  £1  10s),  ,£1  17s  6d. 


Sent  Carfiage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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Burls  (Capt.)  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland  (1754), 
with  an  Introduction  by  R.  Jamieson,  F.S.A.  ;  and  the  History  of 
Donald  the  Hammerer,  from  an  authentic  account  of  the  Family 
of  Invernahyle,  a  MS.  communication  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
facsimiles  of  all  the  original  engravings,  2  vols,  8vo,  cloth  (pub 
21s),  8s  6d.  W.  Paterson. 

“  Captain  Burt  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
spots  which  now  allure  tourists  from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world,  at  a  time 
when  London  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  Grampians  as  with  the  Andes.  The 
author  was  evidently  a  man  of  a  quick,  an  observant,  and  a  cultivated  mind.” — 
Lord  Macaulay. 

“An  extremely  interesting  and  curious  work.” — Lowndes. 

Chambers's  (  William,  of  Glenormiston )  History  of  Peebles¬ 
shire,  its  Local  Antiquities,  Geology,  Natural  History,  &c.,  with  one 
hundred  engravings,  vignettes,  and  coloured  map  from  Ordnance 
Survey,  royal  8vo,  cloth  (pub  ^1  ns  6d),  9s.  W.  Paterson. 

“To  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  this  district,  and  to  old  names  and 
old  families  connected  with  the  place,  Mr  Chambers  lends  a  charm  which  is  not 
often  met  with  in  such  subjects."  He  discerns  the  usefulness  of  social  as  well  as 
political  history,  and  is  pleasantly  aware  that  the  story  of  manners  and  morals 
and  customs  is  as  well  worth  telling  as  the  story  of  man,"  &c  —Athenceum. 

Douglas'  (Gavin,  Bishop  of  Dtmkeld,  1475-1322 )  Poetical 
Works,  edited,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  and  full  Glossary,  by  John 
Small,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  illustrated  with  specimens  of  manu¬ 
script,  title-page,  and  woodcuts  of  the  early  editions  in  facsimile, 
4  vols,  beautifully  printed  on  thick  paper,  post  8vo,  cloth  (pub 
^3  3s),  £1  2s  6d.  W.  Paterson. 

“  The  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
period  almost  barren  in  the  annals  of  English  poetry,  was  marked  by  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  distinguished  poets  in  Scotland.  During  this  period  nourished 
Dunbar,  Henryson,  Mercier,  Harry  the  Minstrel,  Gavin  Douglas,  Bellenden 
Kennedy,  and  Lyndesay.  Of  these,  although  the  palm  of  excellence  must  beyond 
all  doubt  be  awarded  to  Dunbar,— next  to  Burns  probably  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  country, — the  voice  of  contemporaries,  as  well  as  of  the  age  that  immediately 
followed,  pronounced  in  favour  of  him  who, 

‘  In  barbarous  age, 

Gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil’s  page,’ — 

Gavin  Douglas.  We  may  confidently  predict  that  this  will  long  remain  thestandard 
edition  of  Gavin  Douglas  ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  works  of  other  of  the 
old  Scottish  poets  edited  with  equal  sympathy  and  success.” — Athenceum. 


Lyndsay's  ( Sir  David ,  of  the  Mount,  1490-1568 )  Poetical 
Works,  best  edition,  edited,  with  Life,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
David  Laing,  3  vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  (pub  63s),  18s  6d.  W. 
Paterson. 

“When  it  is  said  that  the  revision,  including  Preface,  Memoir,  and  Notes, 
has  been  executed  by  Dr  David  Laing,  it  is  said  that  all  has  been  done  that 
is  possible  by  thorough  scholarship,  good  judgment,  and  conscientiousness." — 
Scots7nan. 


Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  U?iited  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  attiount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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John  Grant ,  Bookseller , 


Crieff:  Its  Traditions  and  Characters,  with  Anecdotes  of 
Strathearn,  Reminiscences  of  Obsolete  Customs,  Traditions,  and 
Superstitions,  Humorous  Anecdotes  of  Schoolmasters,  Ministers, 
and  other  Public  Men,  crown  8vo,  is. 

“A  book  which  will  have  considerable  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  collectors  of 
Scottish  literature.  A  gathering  up  of  stories  about  well-known  inhabitants, 
memorable  local  occurrences,  and  descriptions  of  manners  and  customs.” — 
o  cotsman. 


Dunfermline  Henderson!  Annals  of  Dunfermline  and 
Vicinity ,  from  the  earliest  Authentic  Period  to  the  Present  Time, 
a.d.  1069-1878,  interspersed  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Memorabilia, 
and  numerous  illustrative  engravings,  large  vol,  4to,  half  morocco, 
gilt  top  (pub  21s),  6s  6d. 


The  genial  Author  of  “  Nodes  AmbrosianczT 
Christopher  North— A  Memoir  of  Professor  John  Wilson, 
compiled  from  Family  Papers  and  other  sources,  by  his  daughter, 
^Irs  Gordon,  new  edition,  with  portrait  and  illustrations,  crown 
ovo,  cloth  (pub  6s),  2s  6d. 

“  TuWritur,of,‘he  most  ard?.nt  and  enthusiastic  genius.'— Henry  Hallam. 
srtClAn  who.f  lltera.l“re  °f  knf’and  does  not  contain  a  more  brilliant  series  of 
/1W  ■  h  ”  ^OSe4Wlth  whlch .Wtlson  has  enriched  the  pages  of  Blackwood's 

Magazine.  — Sir  Archibald  Alison. 

The  Cloud  of  JV itnesses  for  the  Royal  Prerogatives  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  or,  The  Last  Speeches  and  Testimonies  of  those  who 
have  Suffered  for  the  Truth  in  Scotland  since  the  year  1680  best 
edition,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thompson,  numerous  illustrations, 
handsome  volume,  8vo,  cloth  gilt  (pub  ;s  6d),  4s  6d. 

,  ,Abe  interest  in  this  remarkable  book  can  never  die,  and  to  many  we  doubt 
t‘‘hinneW,Lnd-ha-ndr?me  edltlon  Wlli  be  welcome.”— Aberdeen  Herald 

Altogether  it  is  like  a  resurrection,  and  the  vision  of  Old  Mortality  as  it 
passes  over  the  scenes  of  his  humble  but  solemn  and  sternly  significant  labours 
DMy  Revie^&  “  bngh‘  3nd  embeIlished  Pages  of  the  modern  reprint.”- 


MHerlie’s  (P.  II. ,  PS.  A.  Scot.)  History  of  the  Lands  and 
their  Owners  in  Galloway,  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  Notable 
Places  and  Objects,  with  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  District  c 

W  Paterson15’  Cr0wn  8v°’  roxburShe  style  <Pub  ^3  J5S).  26s  6d. 


Wilson’s  (Dr  Daniel)  Memorials  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
Olden  Time,  with  numerous  fine  engravings  and  woodcuts,  2  vols, 
4to,  cloth  (pub  £2  2s),  1 6s  6d.  ’ 

Hamilton’s  (Lady,  the  Mistress  of  Lord  Nelson )  Attitudes, 
illustrating  in  25  full-page  plates  the  great  Heroes  and  Heroines  of 
Antiquity  m  their  proper  Costume,  forming  a  useful  study  for 
drawmg  from  correct  and  chaste  models  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
Sculpture,  4to,  cloth  (pub  £1  is),  3s  6d. 

Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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Hay's  ( D .  R.)  Science  of  Beauty,  as  Developed  in  Nature 
and  Applied  in  Art,  23  full-page  illustrations,  royal  8vo,  cloth 
(pub  10s  6d),  2s  6d. 

Art  and  Letters ,  an  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Fine  Art  and 
Fiction,  edited  by  J.  Comyns  Carr,  complete  year  1882-83,  hand¬ 
some  volume,  folio,  neatly  bound  in  bevelled  cloth,  gilt  top,  edges 
uncut,  and  Parts  1  and  2  of  the  succeeding  year,  when  the  publica¬ 
tion  ceased,  illustrated  with  many  hundred  engravings  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  including  many  of  the  choicest  illustrations  of 
“  L’ Art,”  published  by  arrangement  with  the  French  proprietors 
(pub  £1  is),  8s  6d. 

The  artistic  excellence  of  this  truly  handsome  volume  commends  itself  to  all 
lovers  of  what  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  The  illustrations,  which  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  varied,  embrace — Specimens  of  Sculpture  Old  and  New,  Facsimile 
Drawings  of  the  Old  Masters,  Examples  of  Art  Furniture,  with  objects  exhibited 
in  the  great  European  Collections,  Animals  in  Art  illustrated  by  Examples  in 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  Art  on  the  Stage,  Products  of  the  Keramic  Art  Ancient 
and  Modern,  the  various  forms  of  Art  Industry,  &c.  &c.,  accompanied  by  inter¬ 
esting  articles  by  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  subjects  intro¬ 
duced. 


Stewart's  ( Dugald ’)  Collected  Works ,  best  edition,  edited 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  with  numerous  Notes  and  Emendations, 
11  handsome  vols,  8vo,  cloth  (pub  ,£6  12s),  the  few  remaining 
sets  for  £2  1  os.  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Sold  Separately , 

Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ,  3  vols, 

Svo,  cloth  (pub  £1  16s),  12s. 

Philosophy  of  the  Active  Powers ,  2  vols,  8vo,  cloth  (pub 

£1  4s),  10s. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy ,  2  vols,  Svo,  cloth  (pub 

£1  4s),  1  os. 

Biographical  Memoirs  of  Adam  Smith ,  Principal  Robert- 

son,  and  Thomas  Reid,  8vo,  cloth  (pub  12s),  4s  6d. 

Supplementary  Volume ,  with  General  Index,  Svo,  cloth 

(pub  1 2s),  5s. 

“  As  the  names  of  Thomas  Reid,  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton  will  be  associated  hereafter  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  in  Scotland,  as 
closety  as  those  of  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno  in  the  School  of  Elea,  it 
is  a  singular  fortune  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  should  be  the  collector  and 
editor  o^  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  . .  .  .  The  chair  which  he  filled 

for  many  years,  not  otherwise  undistinguished,  he  rendered  illustrious.” — 
A  thenceum . 


Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


IO 


John  Grant,  Bookseller, 


Campbell  [Colin,  Lord  Clyde ) — Life  of,  illustrated  by 
Extracts  from  his  Diary  and  Correspondence,  by  Lieut. -Gen. 
Shadwell,  C.B.,  with  portrait,  maps,  and  Plans,  2  vols,  8vo, 
cloth  (pub  36s),  1  os  6d,  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

“In  all  the  annals  of  ‘  Self-Help,’ there  is  not  to  be  found  a  life  more  truly 
worthy  of  study  than  that  of  the  gallant  old  soldier.  The  simple,  self-denying 
friend-helping,  brave,  patriotic  soldier  stands  proclaimed  in  every  line  of  General 
bhadwell  s  admirable  memoir." — Blackwood s  Magazine. 

Crime — Pike’s  [Luke  Owen )  History  of  Crime  in  England, 
illustrating  the  Changes  of  the  Laws  in  the  Progress  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to  the  Present  Time,  Index,  2 
very  thick  vols,  8vo,  cloth  (pub  36s)  10s,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Creasy  [Sit  Edward  S.)— History  of  England,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  2  vols  (520  pp 
each),  8vo,  cloth  (pub  25s),  6s,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Garibaldi — The  Red  Shirt,  Episodes  of  the  Italian  War, 

by  Alberto  Mario,  crown  8vo,  cloth  (pub  6s),  is,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
these  episodes  read  like  chapters  in  the  ‘  History  of  the  Seven  Champions ;  ’ 
they  give  vivid  pictures  of  the  incidents  of  that  wonderful  achievement,  the 
triumphal  progress  from  Sicily  to  Naples;  and  the  incidental  details  of  the 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  small  reverses  which  occurred  during  the  progress 
remove  the  event  from  the  region  of  enchantment  to  the  world  of  reality  and 
human  heroism.  — Athenceum. 

History  of  the  War  of  Frederick  L.  against  the  Communes 
of  Lombardy,  by  Giovanni  B.  Testa,  translated  from  the  Italian, 
and  dedicated  by  the  Author  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
(466  pages),  8vo,  cloth  (pub  15s)  2s,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Martineau  [Harriet)— The  History  of  British  Rule  in 

ffia,  foolscap  Svo  (356  pages),  cloth  (pub  2s  6d),  is,  Smith, 
Jcvlaer,  &  Co. 


,f tmvlL -sketch’  ,wh;ch  will  give  the  ordinary  reader  a  general  notion  of 
what  our  Indian  empire  is,  how  we  came  by  it,  and  what  has  gone  forward  in  it 
NTT  T  becam e  connected  with  England.  The  book  will  be  found  to  state 
the  broad  facts  of  Anglo-Indian  history  in  a  clear  and  enlightening  manner;  and 
it  cannot  fail  to  give  valuable  information  to  those  readers  who  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  study  the  larger  works  on  the  subject. 

Mathews  [Charles  fames,  the  Actor ) — Life  of,  chiefly 
Autobiographical,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and 
Speeches,  edited  by  Charles  Dickens,  portraits,  2  vols,  Svo,  cloth 
(pub  25s),  5s,  Macmillan,  1879. 

fl,,V  ^he  b°°k  “  a  (-harming  one  from  first  to  last,  and  Mr  Dickens  deserves  a 
buLe“dkLl'^fet  e  ^  and  di5Crimination  he  has  exercised  ^  the 

stIgec-iS;T;^ng  work>  which  should  be  read  by  a11  students  °r  the 

Reumont  [Alfred  von) — Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  Mag¬ 
nificent,  translated  from  the  German,  by  Robert  Harrison,  2  vols 
Svo,  cloth  (pub  30s),  6s  6d,  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  fart  of  the  United  Kingdom  ~on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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Oliphant  (. Laurence ) — 27/e  Latid  of  Gilead ,  with  Ex¬ 
cursions  in  the  Lebanon,  illustrations  and  maps,  8vo,  cloth  (pub 
21s),  8s  6d,  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

‘  A  most  fascinating  book.” — Obserz’er. 

u  A  singularly  agreeable  narrative  of  a  journey  through  regions  more  replete, 
perhaps,  with  varied  and  striking  associations  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The 
writing  throughout  is  highly  picturesque  and  effective.” — Athenceum. 

“  A  most  fascinating  volume  of  travel.  .  .  .  His  remarks  on  manners,  customs, 
and  superstitions  are  singularly  interesting.’’ — St  James  s  Gazette. 

“  The  reader  will  find  in  this  book  a  vast  amount  of  most  curious  and  valuable 
information  on  the  strange  races  and  religions  scattered  about  the  country.” — 
Saturday  Review. 

“An  admirable  work,  both  as  a  reeord  of  travel  and  as  a  contribution  to 
physical  science.” — Vanity  Fair. 

Patterson  ( R .  H.) — The  New  Golden  Age,  and  Influence 
of  the  Precious  Metals  upon  the  IVar,  2  vols,  8vo,  cloth  (pub 
31s  6d),  6s,  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Contents. 

Vol  I. — The  Period  of  Discovery  and  Romance  of  the  New  Golden 
Age,  1848-56. — The  First  Tidings — Scientific  Fears,  and  General  Enthusiasm — 
The  Great  Emigration — General  Effects  of  the  Gold  Discoveries  upon  Commerce 
— Position  of  Great  Britain,  and  First  Effects  on  it  of  the  Gold  Discoveries — Hie 
Golden  Age  in  California  and  Australia — Life  at  the  Mines.  A  Retrospect. — 
History  and  Influence  of  the  Precious  Metals  down  to  the  Birth  of  Modern 
Europe— The  Silver  Age  in  America— Effects  of  the  Silver  Age  upon  Europe— 
Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  during  the  Silver  Age  (1492-1810)— Effects  of 
the  Silver  Age  upon  the  Value  of  Money  (1492-1800). 

Vol  II. — Period  of  Renewed  Scarcity. — Renewed  Scarcity  of  the  Precious 
Metals,  a.d.  1800-30— The  Period  of  Scarcity.  Part  II.— Effects  upon  Great 
Britain — The  Scarcity  lessens — Beginnings  of  a  New  Gold  Supply — General 
Distress  before  the  Gold  Discoveries.  “  Cheap  ”  and  “Dear”  Money — On 
the  Effects  of  Changes  in  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Money.  TheNew  Golden 
Age. — First  Getting  of  the  New  Gold — First  Diffusion  of  the  New  Gold —  Indus¬ 
trial  Enterprise  in  Europe — Vast  Expansion  of  Trade  with  the  East  (a.d.  1855- 
75) — Total  Amount  of  the  New  Gold  and  Silver— Its  Influence  upon  the  World 
at  large— Close  of  the  Golden  Age,  1876-80— Total  Production  of  Gold  and 
Silver.  Period  1492-1848.— Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  subsequent  to  1848- 
Changes  in  the  Value  of  Money  subsequent  to  a.d.  1492.  Period  a.d.  1848 
and  subsequently.  Period  a.d.  1782-1865- — Illusive  Character  of  the  Boaid  of 
Trade  Returns  since  1853 — Growth  of  our  National  Wealth. 

Richardson  and  Watts’  Complete  Practical  Treatise  on 
Acids ,  Alkalies ,  and  Salts,  their  Manufacture  and  Application, 
by  Thomas  Richardson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  Henry  Watts, 
F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  illustrated  with  numerous  wood  engravings, 
3  thick  8vo  vols,  cloth  (pub  £4.  10s),  8s  6d,  London. 

Tunis ,  Past  and  Present,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  French 
Conquest  of  the  Regency,  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  during  the  War  in  Tunis,  with  numerous  illustrations 
and  maps,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth  (pub  25s),  6s,  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
“  Mr  Broadley  has  had  peculiar  facilities  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
volumes.  Possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Arabic,  he  has  for  years  acted  as 
confidential  adviser  to  the  Bey.  .  .  .  The  information  which  he  is  able  to  place 
before  the  reader  is  novel  and  amusing.  .  .  .  A  standard  work  on  Tunis  has 
been  long  required.  This  deficiency  has  been  admirably  supplied  by  the  author. 
— Morning  Post. 

Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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John  Grant ,  Bookseller, 


Cervantes  His  lory  of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman,  Don 
Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  P.  A. 
Motteux,  illustrated  with  a  portrait  and  36  etchings,  by  M.  A. 
Laluze,  illustrator  of  the  library  edition  of  Moliere’s  Works  4 
vols,  large  8vo,  cloth  (sells  ^'3  12s),  £1  15s.  W.  Paterson. 

Dyer  ( Thomas  If,  LL.D.) — Imitative  Art,  its  Principles 
and  Progress,  with  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Beauty,  Sublimity, 
and  Taste,  8vo,  cloth  (pub  14s),  2s.  Bell  &  Sons,  1882. 

Junior  Etching  Club-Passages  from  Modern  English 

bvSf|j!?fed  t7  m  Junior  Etching  Club,  47  beautiful  etchings 
by  J.  E.  Millais,  J  Whistler,  J.  Tenmel,  Viscount  Bury,  T.  Law- 

ito’  cfnthSmf  6d n’  i  J'  V£W1S’  C-  Rossiter>  and  other’  artists, 
4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  (pub  15s),  4s. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr)— Ancient  Greek  Female  Costume,  illus- 

trated  by  1 12  fine  outline  engravings  and  numerous  smaller 
p“!  a  7S’  '”thwEjTlanatory  Letterpress,  and  Descriptive 
Passages  from  the  Works  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  /Eschy- 
us,  Euripides,  and  other  Greek  Authors,  printed  in  brown,  crown 
Svo,  cloth  elegant,  red  edges  (pub  7s  6d),  3s.  Sampson  Low. 

Strutt’s  Sylva  Britannia  et  Scotia;  or,  Portraits  of 

f  ,reeS  Dftmguished  for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or 

bun  folin'hTr  fr°m  Nature’  with  SO  highly  finished  etchings, 
299sb  £2 h2aslfm0r0CC0  extra’  gt’t  top,  a  handsome  volume  (pub 

JValfolds  {Horace)  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England, 

blV0niiACCMnt  °7the  f>rlnclpal  Artists,  enlarged  by  Rev 
James  Dallaway  ; ;  and  Vertue’s  Catalogue  of  Engravers  who  have 

w7h  b7r,°r  r.esided  England,  last  and  best  edition,  revised 
with  additional  notes  by  Ralph  N.  Wornum,  illustrated  with 
eignty  portraits  of  the  principal  artists,  and  woodcut  portraits  of 

Bickers"  3  hands°me  Vols’  8vo-  cloth  (pub  27\  r's  6d 


vTheJ,a“e>  3  vols,  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  by  one 

of  the  best  Edinburgh  binders  (pub  45s)  ^1  8s  1  7 

"^-Original  and  early  editions 

h  and  Juridical,  con- 

lbuted  to  Blackwoods  Magazine,  original  edition  2  vols  Dost 
Svo,  cloth  (pub  24s),  5s.  Blackwood,  1855. 

Now  and  Then;  Through  a  Glass  Darkly,  early  edition 

crown  Svo,  cloth  (pub  6s),  is  6d.  Blackwood;  1853.  7 

Ten  Thousand  a  Year „  early  edition,  with  Notes  3  vols 

i2mo,  boards,  back  paper  title  (pub  iSs),  4s  6d.  Blackwood! 

UnitedJaJJd^i 

on  re  ceipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GRANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 


2 5  34  George  IV.  Bridge ,  Edinburgh. 


Wood  {Major  Herbert ,  R.E.) — The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral 
wilh  krge  fokhng  maps  (352  pages),  8vo,  cloth  (pub  14s),  2s  6d, 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  ’ 

Arnold  s '  ( Cecil )  Great  Sayings  of  Shakespeare ,  a  Com- 
^eoinS'-Ve  Index  to  Shakespearian  Thought,  being  a  Collection 
ot  Allusions,  Reflections,  Images,  Familiar  and  Descriptive  Pas- 
sAag“>  an4  Sentiments  from  the  Poems  and  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
Alphabetically  Arranged  and  Classified  under  Appropriate  Head¬ 
ings,  one  handsome  volume  of  422  pages,  thick  8vo,  cloth  (pub 
7s  6d),  3s.  Bickers.  1 

Airanged  in  a  manner  similar  to  Southgate's  “  Many  Thoughts  of  Many 
Minds.  This  index  differs  from  all  other  books  in  being  much  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  while  care  has  been  taken  to  follow  the  most  accurate  text,  and  to 
cope,  m  the  best  manner  possible,  with  the  difficulties  of  correct  classification 

Bacon  ( Francis ,  Lord)—  Works ,  both  English  and  Latin, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay,  Biographical  and  Critical,  and 
copious  Indices,  steel  portrait,  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth  (originally 
pub  £2.  2s, )  1 2s,  1879. 

“  A''  works  arip  for  expression  as  well  as  thought,  the  glory  of  our  nation, 
and  ot  all  later  ages.  —Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire. 

Tdrd  Bacon  was  more  and  more  known,  and  his  books  more  and  more 
delighted  in;  so  that  those  men  who  had  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  in 
human  affairs,  esteemed  him  one  of  the  most  capable  spirits  of  that  age.” 

Burnet  ( Bishop ) — History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England ,  with  numerous  Illustrative  Notes  and  copious 
Index,  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth  (pub  20s),  10s,  Reeves  &  Turner, 

I  88O. 

‘  Burnet,  in  his  immortal  History  of  the  Reformation,  has  fixed  the  Protestant 
religion  in  this  country  as  long  as  any  religion  remains  among  us.  Burnet  is 
without  doubt,  the  English  Eusebius.” — Dr  Apthorpe. 


Burned s  History  of  his  Own  Time ,  from  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  with 
Historical  and  Biographical  Notes,  and  a  copious  Index,  com¬ 
plete  in  I  thick  volume,  imperial  8vo,  portrait,  cloth  (pub  £1  5s), 
5s  6d. 

“  I  am  reading  Burnet's  Own  Times.  Did  you  ever  read  that  garrulous 
pleasant  history?  full  of  scandal,  which  all  true  history  is  ;  no  palliatives,  but  all 
the  stark  wickedness  that  actually  gave  the  momentum  to  national  actors  ;  none 
of  that  cursed  Hutneian  indifference,  so  cold,  and  unnatural,  and  inhuman,"  &c. 
— Charles  Lamb. 


Dante — The  Divina  Commedia ,  translated  into  English 
Verse  by  James  Ford,  A.M.,  medallion  frontispiece,  430  pages, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards  (pub  12s),  2s  6d.  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co. 

“  Mr  Ford  has  succeeded  better  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  his  rhymes 
are  good,  and  his  translation  deserves  praise  for  its  accuracy  and  fidelity.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  many  good  qualities  of  Mr  Ford’s  trans¬ 
lation,  and  his  labour  of  love  will  not  have  been  in  vain,  if  he  is  able  to  induce 
those  who  enjoy  true  poetry  to  study  once  more  the  masterpiece  of  that  literature 
from  whence  the  great  founders  of  English  poetry  drew  so  much  of  their  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power." — Atheticeujn. 


Sent  Carriage  Free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  the  amount. 

JOHN  GrPuANT,  25  &  34  George  IY.  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 
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John  Grant ,  Boookseller , 


Dobson  ( IV.  T.) — The  Classic  Poets ,  their  Lives  and  their 
Times,  with  the  Epics  Epitomised,  452  pages,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
(pub  9s),  2s  6d.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Contents. — Homer’s  Iliad,  The  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  Cid  Campeador, 
Dante’s  Divina  Commedia,  Ariosto’s  Orlando  Furioso,  Camoens’  Lusiad,  Tasso’s 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  Spenser’s  Fairy  Queen,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Milton’s 
Paradise  Regained. 

English  Literature :  A  Study  of  the  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  in  English  Literature,  from  Shakespeare  to  Dryden,  by 
G.  S.  B.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  (pub  5s),  is  6d.  Ivegan  Paul,  1884. 

Will  no  doubt  prove  useful  to  writers  undertaking  more  ambitious  researches 
into  the  wider  domains  of  dramatic  or  social  history. 


Johnson  (. Doctor ) — His  Friends  and  his  Critics ,  by 

George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  (pub  8s),  2s. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

“  1  he  public  now  reaps  the  advantage  of  Dr  Hill’s  researches  in  a  most 
readable  volume.  Seldom  has  a  pleasanter  commentary  been  written  on  a 
literary  masterpiece.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  author  of  this  pleasant  volume 

has  spared  no  pains  to  enable  the  present  generation  to  realise  more  completely 
the  sphere  in  which  Johnson  talked  and  taught.  "—Saturday  Review. 

Jones’  {Rev.  Harry )  East  and  West  London ,  being  Notes 
of  Common  Life  and  Pastoral  Work  in  St  James’s,  Westminster, 
and  in  St  George’s-in-the-East,  crown  8vo,  cloth  (pub  6s),  2s. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

Mr  Jones  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  trades  and  industries  of  East 
London,  of  the  docks  and.  their  multifarious  populations,  of  the  bonded  stores,  of 
Jamrach  and  his  wild  animal  repository,  of  Ratcliffe  Highway  with  its  homes 
and  its  snares  for  sailors,  until  the  reader  finds  himself  at  home  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  strange  life  and  folk.  ...  A  better  antidote  to  recent  gloomy 
forebodings  of  our  national  decadence  can  hardly  be  found.  ”~A  thenceum. 

Kaye  {John  William ,  F.R.S.,  author  oj  “  History  oj  the 
War  in  Afghanistan")—  The  Essays  oj  an  Optimist ,  crown  8vo, 
Svo,  cloth  extra  (pub  6s),  is  6d.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

“The  Essays  are  seven  in  number,— Holidays,  Work,  Success,  Toleration, 
Rest,  Growing  Old,  and  the  Wrong  Side  of  the  Stuff,— themes  on  which  the 
author  discourses  with  bright  and  healthy  vigour,  good  sense,  and  good  taste.” — 
Standard. 

,  most  sincerely  trust  that  this  book  may  find  its  way  into  many  an  English 

household.  It  cannot  fail  to  instil  lessons  of  manliness.” — Westminster  Review. 


Selkirk  (J  B.) — Ethics  and  s Esthetics  oj  Modern  Poetry , 

crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt  (pub  7s),  2s.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


Sketches  from  Shady  Places ,  being  Sketches  from  the 
Criminal  and  Lower  Classes,  by  Thor  Fredur,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
(pub  6s),  is.  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

“  Descriptions  of  the  criminal  and  semi-criminal  (if  such  a  word  may  be  coined) 
classes,  which  are  full  of  power,  sometimes  of  a  disagreeable  kind.” — Athenaeum. 
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By  the  Authoress  of  “  The  Land  o'  the  Leal." 

Nairnes  (Baroness)  Life  and  Songs,  with  a 

Memoir,  and  Poems  of  Caroline  Oliphant  the  Younger,  edited 
by  Dr  Charles  Rogers,  portrait  and  other  illustrations ,  crown 
8vo,  clolh  (pub  5s)  Griffin 

1  his  publication  is  a  good  service  to  the  memory  of  an  excellent  and  gifted 
lady,  and  to  all  lovers  of  Scottish  Song.” — Scotsman. 

Ossian’s  Poems,  translated  by  Macpherson, 

241110,  best  red  cloth,  gilt  (pub  2s  6d) 

A  dainty  pocket  edition. 

Perthshire— Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of 

Perthshire,  with  Sketches  of  the  Principal  Families  of  the 
County,  by  Thomas  Hunter,  Editor  of  the  Perthshire  Consti¬ 
tutional  and  Journal,  illustrated  with  30  wood  engravings, 
crown  8 vo  (564  pp.),  cloth  (pub  12s  6d)  Perth 

“  Altogether  a  choice  and  most  valuable  addition  to  the  County  Histories  of 
Scotland.” — Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 


Duncan  (John,  Scotch  Weaver  and  Botanist) 

— -Life  of,  with  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Notices  of  the 
Times,  by  Win.  Jolly,  F.R.S.E.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools, 
etched  portrait,  crown  8vo4  cloth  (pub  9s)  Ivegan  Paul 

“We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  the  many  quaint  traits  of 
character,  and  the  minute  personal  descriptions,  which,  taken  together,  seem  to 
give  a  life-like  presentation  of  this  humble  philosopher.  .  .  .  The  many  inci¬ 
dental  notices  which  the  work  contains  of  the  weaver  caste,  the  workman's 
esprit  de  corps,  and  his  wanderings  about  the  country,  either  in  the  performance 
of  his  work  or,  when  that  was  slack,  taking ahand  at  the  harvest,  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  chapter  of  social  history.  The  completeness  of  the  work  is  considerably 
enhanced  by  detailed  descriptions  of  the  district  he  lived  in,  and  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  acquaintance.” — Athenceum. 


Scots  (Ancient)— An  Examination  of  the  An- 

cient  History  of  Ireland  and  Iceland,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  Origin  of  the  Scots ;  Ireland  not  the  Hibernia  of  the 
Ancients  ;  Interpolations  in  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History  and 
other  Ancient  Annals  affecting  the  Early  History  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland — the  three  Essays  in  one  volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
(pub  4s)  Edinburgh,  1883 

The  first  of  the  above  treatises  is  mainly  taken  up  with  an  investigation  of  the 
early  History  of  Ireland  and  Iceland,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  has  the  better 
claim  to  be  considered  the  original  country  of  the  Scots.  In  the  second  and 
third  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  Iceland  was  the  ancient  Hibernia,  and 
the  country  from  which  the  Scots  came  to  Scotland  ;  and  further,  contain  a 
review  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  more  genuine  of  the  early  British  Annals 
against  the  idea  that  Ireland  was  the  ancient  Scotia. 


Magic  and  Astrology —  Grant  (James)— The 

Mysteries  of  all  Nations  :  Rise  and  Progress  of  Superstition, 
Laws  against  and  Trials  of  Witches,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Delusions,  together  with  Strange  Customs,  Fables,  and  Tales 
relating  to  Mythology,  Miracles,  Poets,  and  Superstition, 
Demonology,  Magic  and  Astrology,  Trials  by  Ordeal,  Super¬ 
stition  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  &c.,  i  thick  vol,  8vo,  cloth 
(pub  1 2s  6d)  1880 

An  interesting  work  on  the  subject  of  Superstition,  valuable  alike  to  archaeo¬ 
logists  and  general  readers.  It  is  chiefly  the  result  of  antiquarian  research  and 
actual  observation  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
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A  Story  of  the  Shetland.  Isles. 

Saxby  ( Jessie  M.,  author  of  “  Daala-Mistf  &c.) — Rock- 
Bound,  a  Story  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  second  edition,  revised, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  (pub  2s),  6d.  Edinburgh,  1877. 

“The  life  I  have  tried  to  depict  is  the  life  I  remember  twenty  years  ago, 

when  the  islands  were  far  behind  the  rest  of  Britain  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up 

modern  civilisation.” — Extract  froin  Preface. 

Burn  ( R .  Scott) — The  Practical  Directory  for  the  Im¬ 
provement'  of  Landed  Property ,  Rural  and  Suburban,  and  the 
Economic  Cultivation  of  its  Farms  (the  most  valuable  work  on 
the  subject),  plates  and  woodcuts,  2  vols,  4to,  cloth  (pub  £2  3s), 
15s,  Paterson. 

Burnet’s  Treatise  o?i  Painting,  illustrated  by  ijo  Etchings 
from  celebrated  pictures  of  the  Italian,  Venetian,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
and  English  Schools,  also  woodcuts,  thick  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt 
top  (pub  £ 4  10s),  £2  2s. 

The  Costtmies  of  all  Nations,  Aticient  and  Modern, 
exhibiting  the  Dresses  and  Habits  of  all  Classes,  Male  and  Female, 
from  the  Earliest  Historical  Records  to  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
by  Albert  Kretschmer  and  Dr  Rohrbach,  104  coloured  plates 
displaying  nearly  2000  full-length  figures,  complete  in  one  hand¬ 
some  volume,  4to,  half  morocco  (pub  ^4  4s),  45s,  Sotheran. 

Dryderis  Dratnatic  Works,  Library  Edition,  with  Notes 
and  Life  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  edited  by  George  Saints- 
bury,  portrait  and  plates,  8  vols,  8vo,  cloth  (pub  ^4  4s),  j£i  10s, 
Paterson. 

Lessing's  (Dr  f.)  Ancient  Oriental  Carpet  Patterns,  after 
Pictures  and  Originals  of  the  15th  and  16th  Centuries,  35  plates 
(size  20  x  14  in.),  beautifully  coloured  after  the  originals,  1  vol, 
royal  folio,  in  portfolio  (pub  £1  3s),  21s,  Sotheran. 

The  most  beautiful  Work  on  the  “  Stately  Homes  of  England." 
Nash’s  Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time,  104 
Lithographic  Views  faithfully  reproduced  from  the  originals,  with 
new  and  complete  history  of  each  Mansion,  by  Anderson,  4  vols 
in  2,  imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  (pub  £6  6s),  £2  10s, 
Sotheran. 

Richardson’s  ( Samuel )  Works,  Library  Edition,  with 
Biographical  Criticism  by  Leslie  Stephen,  portrait,  12  vols,  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  impression  strictly  limited  to  750  copies  (pub  £6  6s), 
£2  5s,  London. 
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